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THE 

MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacariica H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

<iTqi »i r ^mR ^ i » i «ni *gTR 

Rfwra I f%n rwW 

RRin^ RTlrt Rftllf rw^M wit^w I 

^ “(jo ye, O Bhikkhus, and Wander forth for the gain of the 
many,, for the welfare- of the many, in compaeaion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of goda and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhtia, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 
life of holineaa, perfect and pure ." — MahavaggA, VinayA 
Pitaka. 


VoL 46. ] JANUARY, I’ fjfs ^ ** 


SELF AND NON-SELF IN EARLY BUDDHISM 

Late Prof. Dr. M. WiNXEijt^NiTZ. 

Unless wc assume that the whole Tipitaka is a grand 
falsification of the monks who have entirely misunderstood 
the teaching of their Master,^ Gotama Buddha must have 
taught a doctrine of sahmtion, “Salvation" meant to 
him — as to other teachers of his time — ^release from 


‘ This is what Mrs. Rhys Davids wants us to believe, though she 
does not express it as bluntly as Georg Grimm (Die Wisseuschalt des 
Buddhismus, Leipzig, 1923, p. 2 note), who speaks of the “killing of 
the Buddha ide& by its professed guai;di^s^*’ the learned nioxtk^. 
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Samsara, from the III (dukkha, Unrest, Suffering) caused 
by the ever returning round of birth, old age, death and 
rebirth. The deeper cause of all this 111 is ignorance, 
hence salvation can only be attained by true knowledge. 
Therefore the Huddha was, as all teachers of salivation in 
India have been siiKo the times of the oldest Upanisads, 
also a philosophical thinker. 

To talk of Buddhism as ‘‘mere ethics” or “merely a 
doctrine of salvation” is no less wong than talking of it ?is 
if it had been only a system of philosophy. Religion and 
philosophy have never been separated in India, least of all 
in Buddhism. 

Now in India, as elsewhere, new philosophical ideas are 
always based on earlier thoughts, whether they be accepted 
or modified or contradicted. It is true, tlie ))hilosophical 
ideas of the oldest Upanisads probably came to Gotama 
Buddha only as a faint echo from past centuries.^ It is 
characteristic that Brahman in Buddhist texts is known as 
a masculine, as a personal god, while the Upanisadic neuter 
Brahman is entirely unknown. On the other hand, there 
cannot be the least doubt that Buddha was familiar with 
^aihkhya and Yoga ideas, such as we first meet with in the 
second stratum of the Upanisad literature. The tradition 
that Gotama went to two teachers of :Sarhkhya and Yoga, 
has all the appearance of being based on historical facts. 

Neither the mythological aspect of the soul as a kind 
of homunculus in the heart of man, or as being identical 
with Prana, or as wandering about in dreams, leaving the 
body for a time and returning to it again, nor the 
metaphysical idea of the unity of the inner Atman and the 


* Cf. H. Oldenber}^, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfaage 
des Buddhismus, 1915, p. 285 ff. 
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uni\’crsal Paramatnian are ever discussed in the numerous 
passages dealing with the Anattavada. It is the doctrine 
of a permanent eternal soul, taught by the Saihkhya and by 
the Jains, against which the Anattavada is directed. 

riiere has been much discussion about the real 
meaning of this Anattavada, both among the followers of 
the dillerent sects of Buddhism, and among European 
scholars. Years ago Prof. F. Otto Schrader^ expressed it as 
bis opinion that Buddha did not deny a .soul, but that his 
\'iews about the soul were so very different from the 
traditional views, that he must needs appear to his con- 
temp(v;aries as a denier of the soul. More recently 
Pfof. O. Stransi said: “The majority of scholars who 
know Buddhism from the original documents, today incline 
to the opinion, that the assertion that earliest Buddhism 
denied the soul and held Nirvana to be Nought, cannot be 
upheld. Georg Grimm calls the denial of a soul a 
“monstrosity” invented in degenerated Buddhism by men 
of weak intellects who misunderstood Buddha's teaching 
that the .self was unknowable, for a denial of the self.* 
.Similarly, Mrs. Rhys Davids tells us in her latest book* 
that to imagine that a man like Gotama of the Sakyans 
was “trampling upon” the Upanisadic idea of Atman as the 
Divine in man, “is to libel him unspeakably.” Dr. Karl 
Seiaensliicker^ says that the very Anatta doctrine, if rightly 
understood, presupposes the reality of the Atman as a matter 
of course. Professor J. W. HaueiA declares: “If there is 

® Ueber den Stand der indischen Philosophie zur Zeit Mahaviras 
und Buddhas, Strassburg, 1902, p. 5. 

* Deutsche Diteraturzeitung, 1929, col. 214. 

® Die Wissenschaft des Buddhismus, p. 1 f. and 27. 

® A Manual of Buddhism (1932), p. 154. 

' Zeitschrift fiir Buddhismus IX, 1931, p. 241. 

® Der Yoga als Heilsweg, Stuttgart 1932, p. 60 £. 
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atiythitig certain, it seems to me to be this, that Buddha 
stuck to a last reality in man, only he did not identify it 
with anything that is in any way to be grasped by ordinary 
experience/' Professor A. B. Keith^' again says: “We 

c'afinot doubt that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribu- 
tion and, this being admitted, it l)ecomes impossible 
logically to believe that he held the doctrine of the denial 
of the Atman as it is presented in the Pali texts." On the 
other hand, Professor I’h. Steherbatsky^^ says with regard 
to the Anaimavada: “Whosoever wishes to understand 
Buddhism must fully realize the decision and the vigour 
with which this doctrine is professed and defended. In 
this respect Buddhism stands alone among the great philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind." Prof. Stcherbatsky^^ relics 
chielly on the scientific repiesentation of the Anatmavada 
by Vasubandhu. His strongest argument seems to me to 
be that the later phases of Buddhist philosophy all pre- 
suppose the denial of a permanent Ego. 

Though we cannot, as Prof. Stcherbatsky rightly points 
out, expect to find in the Pali Canon anything like the 
scientific precision found in a J5astra like that of Vasubandhu, 
it is after all (he Pfili Canon in which — in spite of all 
scepticism as to its lx:ing the genuine word of Buddha 
which I share with Mrs. Rhys Davids, Professor Keith and 
others — we can hope to find the most visible traces of the 
original teaching of Gotama the Buddha. 

It may, therefore, be of some use, to sprvey once more 
the most important passages on Anatta and Atta in the 
Pali Canon. 


• Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VI, 1931, p. 400. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VI, 1931, p. 873. 

“ See also his paper “The Soul Theory of the Buddhists*' 
(Bulletin de 1* Academic des Sciences de Russie 1919), p. 823 ff. 
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The most authoritative passrige tm the Anatta doctrine, 
at least accxirding to the canon of the Theravadins, is the 
Anattalakkhana-Sutta^'^ which was preached by the Buddha 
to the hrst live Bhikkhus immediately after the Dhanima- 
cakkappavattana-Sutta. Here it is said: 

Neither tlie body (rupa), nor any one of the psychical 
factors of individual existence, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
consciousness (vedana, sahh.a, sahkhara, vinhana), can be 
said to be attii, the Self. For they are all subject to 111, 
and we are not able to say with regard to them. Let my 
body, my feelings etc., be such and such.” Moreover, 
these* five Khandhas or factors of individual existence, 

f 

are peri.shable (anicca) and therefore represent 111 or 
Unrest (dukkha). Of anything that is perishable, subject 
to change, representing 111, it cannot be said: “This is 
mine, this am I, this is my self.” Having gained this 
knowledge, the monk turns away from body, feelings, ideas, 
volitions and consciousness with disgust, gets rid of passions, 
and reali.se his emancipation, knowing that “destroyed is 
rebirth, accomplished the holy life, done is the task, there 
is no further return to this condition.” 

What is emphasized here and repeated over and over 
again in the Pali Suttas, is this: Our physical being as 
well as our feeling, perceiving and thinking, volitions and 
activities, and even our very con.sciousness are ever 
changing and impermanent, causing Unrest or 111 (dukkha), 
hence they cannot be an eternal, permanent self (atta), 
ad it is mere conceit to say: “I am this,” “this is 
mine,” “this is myself” or even “I am.” This conceit of 
“I” and “mine” must be got rid of by him who would 
reach the goal of Nirvana. This is the very essence 


“Vinayap., Mahavagga 1, 6, 38 £f. =Samyutta 59 (III. p. 66 ff.) 
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of the Buclclha-Dhamma.^** The SakkayadiUhi, i.e,, the 
belief that individual existenre is an absolute reality 
involving the existence of an eternal soul, is often de- 
nounced as heresy. !<* speak of an individual called by 
such and such a name, is mete cf)nvention.^^ The doctrine 
of an individuars eternal soul (altavada) is a doctrine of 
foitls. Denounceti is also the Sassatavada, '‘the doctrine of 
the Eternal,” as it is taught 1. i. in the Katha-Upanisad, 
in the Bliagaxadglta, and in the Samkhya system. Bm 
the Ucchcdiwdda, “the doctrine of Annihilation,” also is 
denounced as heretical. It is true that of the 'Fathagata 
who has got rid of the conceit of “I” and “mine,” no 
consciousness can ])e pointed out anywlterc cither in tlhs 
life, or when he has passes! away. But this does not mean 
that he does not exist, but oidy that he is untraccablc, 
unknowable, not to be described in any way whatsoever. 

Jn none of the numerous passages in which the Anatta 
theory is discussed, do we lind any positive statement about 
an atta. Mrs. Rhys Davids and Dr. K. Scidanstucker, 
indeed, tell us that all the passages on the Anatta imply 
that there is an eternal permanent self, dilferent from 
our physical and psychical being, the Atman of the 
Upanisads, the real man, the “Man in Man.” If this were 
so, it would indeed be strange that our texts or the Buddha 
himself should have so carefully avoided saying this directly. 
On the contrary, all kinds of speculations and erroneous 
views about an eternal self are even declared to be a 
hindrance on the way to Nirvana. Questions regarding the 

See especially Aiiguttara, Vol. I, p. 133 f. 

I do not think that this sakkdyaditthi can l>e separated from 
the Samkhya saUkdrya-vada, s. S. N. Dasgupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy I, p. 257 f. 

Cf. Majjhima 44, Samyutta V, 10. 

Majjhima 22, Vol. I, p. 136 fi. 
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nature of such a self are not answered by the Buddha, 
because such knowledge can never lead to the end of 111.*^ 

On the other hand, the self or ego in the conventional 
meaning of the word is never denied. It is not denied 
that there is a self which thinks, speaks, feels, acts and 
experiences the results of karma in the course f)f rebirths. 
Only to believe that this self is an absolute reality, etern.al 
and everlasting, is declared to be an utterly erroneous view. 
•Hence it is po.ssible to speak, in this sense of the word, of 
seeking or knowing one’s self, of controlling and restraining 
one’s self, and of man being responsible for his own deeds. 

^ I^Irs. Rhys Davids has often quoted the little story in 
the Vinaya Piiaka (Mahavagga i, 14), in Avhich the Buddha 
tells the young men who are in .search of a run-away 
woman : “Were it not lictter that you were seeking the 

self?” There may be in these words a faint echo of 
Chandogya-Upanisad VIII, 1, 1 and similar Upanisadic 
sayings, but this certainly does not mean that what Buddha 
understood by “self” is the “God who is the .self of you,” 
as Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks, but the whole context shows, 
and the whole Fipitaka proves, that “.seek the self” means 
here: “Learn the truth about the self, as it is taught in 

the Anattalakkhana Sutta and ever so many other Suttas, 
viz., that the live Khandhas are not an eternal self.” In 
the Ahguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 114) it is said that a 
monk is tailed “self-know'ing” (attanhu) when he knows: 
“.So far am I advanced in faith, virtue, learning, renuncia- 
tion, wi.sdom, and illumination.” 

It is true that the conversation between King Pasenadi 
of Kosala and his consort Queen Mallika*® does remind us 


” See f. i. Majjhima 2. 

“ Samyutta III, 1, 8, Vol. 1, p. 75. 
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of the famous Upanisad dialogue between Yajnavalkya and 
his wife Maitreyi/^ But we know that the Buddha liked 
to make use of Brahtnanical phrases and reminiscences, 
though putting (juile a differetit meaning into them. What 
the dialogue in cpicstion means is clearly expressed in the 
galha: “Wandering through all the quarters of the world 

in his thought, «)ne never finds anywhere one dearer than 
the self. I’hus it is also with others: the self is dear to 
every one. riiercfore he who loves the self should not dc 
harm to another.’’ Mrs. Rhys Davids'^" thinks that this 
conclusion with its teaching of “pseudoethics” is not 
original, hut that the “self” in the dialogue must i>ot be 
understood as meaning “my own self” in the ordinary sense, 
but that it tmist be taken as meaning the “Divine Kinsman, 
the immancntly Divine in every man,” for “the as.sertion 
that a man is suprciiK ly dear to himself sticks in the gullet.” 
I tlo tiot see why the Buddhist saying .should “stick in the 
gullet” any more than the “Love thy neighbour as thyself” 
of the Old and the New restament, or the “golden rule” 
(so little followed): “Dt) by others as you would be done 
by." 

The whole chapter in which the dialogue of King 
Pa.senadi and Mallikfi occurs, is concerned with moral 
teaching, and has nothing to do with metaphysics. The 
same King Pasenadi says a few pages earlier: “For whom, 
now, is the self a dear friend, and for whom is the self a 
hateful enemy? . . . "^rhey who.se conduct in deed, word, 
and thought is evil, for them the self is a hatefid enemy. 
Even though they were to .say: ‘Dear to us is the self,’ 
nevertheless the self is for them a hateful enemy. Why 
is this? Becau.se that which an enemy would do to an 

■■BrtiadSr. Up. II, 4; IV, 5. 

Sakya, p. 188. 
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enemy, even that are they themselves doing to the self. 
Therefore for them is the self a hateful enemy. And they 
whose conduct in deed, word, and thought is virtuous, for 
them is the self a dear friend,” etc.*' 

Numerous are the passages in the Nikayas in which 
atta, “self.” is used merely as “a conventional label for the 
totality of any living individual,”^® in order to impress 
some moral teaching, f. i. in the Attavagga of the 
Dhammapada (vss. 157 — ifiG). In such saying as “Rouse 
thyself by thyself, restrain thyself by thyself,” etc., or “For 
the self is the guardian of the self, the self is the refuge 
of the .self, therefore curb thyself as a merchant curbs a 
good hbrse,”®® the “self” certainly has nothing to do with 
an eternal soul. 

In Ahguttara III, 40, 4 (Vol. I, p. 149) also atta, “self” 
comes \ery near our “con.science” : “There is no secret 
place in the world where thou couldst conceal thy wicked 
deed, thy .self (atta), O man, knows whether it is true or 
false. Thou slightest, indeed. O my friend, thy noble self, 
if thou wouldst conceal from thy .self the wickedness that 
is in thy self.” 

7 ’hat the individual is responsible for his deeds, is 
clearly brought out, in a mythological manner in the 
Devaduta-Sutta (jMajjhima iy,o), w'hen King Yama tells the 
evil-doer, before he hands him over to the tortures of hells: 

Saihvntta III, I, 4 in the translation of Mrs. Rhys Davids 
(Kindred Sayings T, p. 98 f.) who fin 1917) says in her note that 
she. assigns ‘hio metaphysical import to this dramatization of conscious- 
ness into a dual subject.'* 

** Mrs. Rhvs Davids in Kncyclopedia of Religion and Kthics XI, 351. 

Dhammapada 379 f. 

These torture.s are described with such a Sadistic gusto that I 
cannot bring myself to Ixilieve that this description of hells could 
ever have come from the mouth of the Buddha or any of his early 
disciples. 

7 
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“Your deeds were not committed by your parents or by 
your brothers and sisters, or by your friends and kinsfolk, 
or by recluses and brahmins, or by the gods, they were 
committed by none but vourself, and it is you yourself who 
will reap the fruits thereof.”*’ 

This responsibility for one’s deeds is also emphasized 
in the Dhammapada verse (1651: “By one’s self the 
wicked deed has been done, by one’s self one becomes 
impure, by one’s self the wicked deed remains undone, by 
one’s self »)ne becomes pure. Purity and impurity belong 
to one’s st'lf, it is impossible that one should purify 
another.” 

In all these and many other Suttas dealing with the 
Anattii theory, nowhere the question of any contradiction 
between this theory and the doctrine of transmigration and 
Karman is raised. Such discussions are found in the 
Miliudapanha, where the diflicidtv is solved by the theory 
of Snthfann,^* that is, of “a living continuous fluid complex, 
which docs not remain quite the same for two consecutive 
moments, but which continues for an endless number of 
existences, bridging an endless number of deaths, without 
becoming completely different from itself.”** The 
Milindapahha (II, 2, b) explains this by such similes as that 
of the man who steals mango fruits and is punished as a 
thief in .spite of his .saying that the mango fruits he has 
stolen arc not the same which the man had planted. 


**Majilnma, Vol. ITT, p. 180 f., tran.slation by Lord Chalmers, 
Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. IT, p. 256. See also Afi.Cfuttara 
III, 35 (Vol. T, p. 140). 

The word saiiitaiia occurs only in Sariivutta, Vol. ITT, p. 143, 
but not in the technical meaning. 

Iv. de La Valine Poussin, The Wav to Nirvana, Cambridge 1917. 

p. 35. 



2481/1938] SELF AND NON-SELF IN EARLY BUDDHISM II 

In the Nikayas it seems that the Paticcasiimuppada 
doctrine was sullicient to sliow in which way one existence 
is connected with tormer and with luture existences, and 
that die real connecting link between the existences oi one 
individual is his Kattnan. As it is said in the Saihyutta 
XII, 37: “'I’liis, ye monks, is not your body, nor that of 
others. You have rather to see in it, ye monks, the old 
deed (kammaiii), the result of actions ; volitions and feelings 
(in former existences).” 

I’hc warning, so often repeated in the Pali Suttas, 
against the conceit of “1” and “mine,” against thinking 
that oije’s individual existence is an absolute reality, has 
also an ethical character. For the ordinary follower of 
Buddha, who does not and cannot aspire to linal emancipa- 
tion, tlic religion of “non-self-ism” is practically a religion 
of umellishneis. In this sense it is understood by modern 
Buddhists.'** But the Anattata doctrine in its proper 
meaning also, as the belief that the notion of individuality 
has to be entirely got rid of in order to reach Nirvana, has 
at least an ethical import. This is proved by the fact that 
U pdddna, the cause of craving (tan ha) which is at the root 
of 111 (dukkha), is not only the clinging to sensuality (kama), 
but also die clinging to the Attavada.*'*’ 

It is not a psychological or logical error to say: “I 
am,” “this is mine,” “this is my self,” but a moral defect, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids'"’ has already compared with this the 
Saihkhya aphorism (Sahikhya Karika 64): nasmi na me 
naham, “1 am not, not of me, not I”, which is said to follow 
from a study of the Sariikhya Principles (tattva). In the 

See S. Tachibana, The Kthics of Buddhism, London 1926, p. 180 ff., 
and T. Matsumoto in Europaische Revue, 1931, p. 669 ff, 

*«Digha Nikaya, XV, Vol. II, p. 58. 

Sakya, p. 196. 
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Yogasutra (II, 3), too, the “roticcit of I am” (asniita) appears 
in the list of the moral defects (klesa) together with 
ignorance, lust, hatred, and attachment. 

Almost in literal agreement with the Buddhist Suttas 
we read in the Markaiuleya Puraiia (38, 6): “The idea 
of ‘mine’ is the root of III, the idea ‘this is not mine’ is final 
beatitude.” Or ‘‘He who wishes to become free, must give up 
attachment with all his might ; where there is no attach- 
ment, there is an end of the talk ‘ I'hat is mine.’ Having 
abandoned the i<lea of ‘mine’ (nirniamatvam) leads to bliss” 
(ib. 39, 31.). Suluhu tells the King of Ka.sl: In order 
to reach final emancipation, ‘‘thou shah form no trotion of 
‘mine,’ nor of ‘I,’ O King” (ib. 4,4, aa). fhe section of the 
Markandeya Purana in which the.sc' sentences occur is 
mainly a treatise on Yoga. But what is said about the 
duties and characteristics of the Yogin diders little from 
the Arhat ideal found in the Buddhist texts. 

As the Anatta doctrine is both psychology and ethics, 
so the final goal of Buddhist teaching, the Nirvana, is both 
metaphysics and ethics, and the fundamental truth on which 
all Buddhist teaching is ba.sed — the fact of dukkha or 111 — 
is not only [rhilosophy but ethics as well. 

Whatever may be understood by Buddhists or 
Brahmans by Nirvana or Moksa, whether it be joining the 
infinite Nought which is as real to the Indian way of 
thinking as is the Akiisa, the Void, or union with the Deity, 
the Absolute, the Brahman, or the All in which the 
individual is merged, — it always means the abandonment 
of the notion of individuality, and with this it implies the 
truth (whether it is expressly stated or not) that man cannot 
be freed from 111 and suffering, unless he forgets his own 
self, unless he realizes that he is a mere particle of the 
All, and that bliss can only be reached by him who gives 
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himself up to the greater All, which if viewed from an 
ethical point of \icw, results in the Mahayana ideal of the 
Bodhisaitxa who says: “What right liavc 1 to make any 
dillerencc between my self and that of my neighbour, 
between my own welfare and his?“ And finally, the trutli 
of 111 or Leiden (suHering), the lirsi of the Four Noble 
'Fruths of the Buddha,- is not its deepest meaning that of 
Mitlcidcn (suflering with oiliers), resulting in Mitleid 
(compassion)? It is, alter all, not Buddhist philosophy — 
\vhcther we value it as low as Professor Keith docs, or as 
iiighly as Prolessor Stche.rbatshy values it — , which has won 
tlic hearts oi the unnumbered millions, but the Religion of 
Ljjxfc and Com passioji^ which the leaching of tlie Buddha 
has been from the beginning, and has lemaincd during 
all its phases. 


Visible shape, bhikkhus, is imperma- 
nent ; feeling is impermanent ; perception is 
impermanent ; the plastic forces are im- 
permanent ; and consciousness is impermanent. 
"1 here is no Self in visible shapes, feelings, 
perceptions, plastic forces, or consciousness. 


Cula Sacceka Sutta. 



JOY 

Bv BiIIKKIII! Ml'l IKYYA. 


'I’liat day the heaven rang with happiness, the 

earth was flooded with faith and liearts filled with joy. 

The golden niys of the moon, the silver sheen of the 
shrine, the fragrance of the flowers and the sweet Zephyr 
tlid celestiali/e the night. 

Even the earth was glad. 

And when her pious parents stinted lor the temple, 
the danghter said: “Parents, 1 too will come.” 

“Heavy with child, how canst thou come, dear 
daughter?” saitl they. “It is not time for thee to be 
walking.” 

“Stay then behind, beloved. We shall listen to the 
Law and make merit for thee.” 

Great as her desire was to visit the .shrine, the obedient 
daughter stayetl behind. 

She ever thought of the temple, and her thoughts 
brought her to the court-yard of the house. 

She saw the pearl white shrine shining so lovely in the 
moonlight. 

She saw the faithful offer flowers and frankincense. 

She felt the fragrance that wafted from the Fane. 

She yearned to listen to the Law. She yearned to pay 
the Merciful Master homage. She yearned to be in such 
a holy heaven. 

And as she thought of the lovely virtue, sublime wisdom 
and great compassion of the Master, her heart became purer 
and pttrer. 
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Wa^■e after wave of joy arose in her heart. Enrapt she 
stood, and lhrout*h excess of jov her whole body becoming 
as soft as a jjiece of cotton wool, she soared into the air and 
was on the court -yard of the shrine before her parents 
arrived. 

And they mar\elled to sec their daughter li.stening to 
the I«aw. 

“Daughter, which way didst thou come?” asked they. 

“By the sky.” 

“Heavy with child, comest thou by the air. dear?” 

“Of a truth daughter, ’tis only saints that can walk the 
sky. How couldst thou have comt-, dear?” 

And she told them how her faith wrought the miracle. 

And all of them that heard her marvelled at her faith 
and blessed her. 


* * 


* 


From the day I cut off my hair and beard 
and donned the yellow robes to pass from 
home to homelessness as a pilgrim, it is simply 
not the fact that either any pleasant or any 
unpleasant feeling could lake possession of 
my mind. 


Maha Sacceka Sutta. 



GOD AND JULIAN HUXLEY. 

By Arthur Young. 

Professor Julian Huxley is fifty years of age. As a 
biologist he is a world figure and he is also the Secretary 
of the Zoological Society of London. His father was not 
only a friend of Darwin but was also a co-founder of the 
doctrine of evolution. Last year the Profe.ssor gave the 
presidential addiess in the British Association’s Zoological 
.section. His subject was “Natural selection and evolution- 
ary progre.s.s.’’ This is a clear background. It helps us 
to find a suitable frame for Profe.ssor Huxley’s view.;. 

Recently the Professor contributed an article to the 
Press entitled “What I believe’’ and it is these notes I am 
reviewing. 

Until a few years ago, scientists were as dogmatic as 
the priests. The position has greatly changed. Scientists 
now usually confine themselves to statements and calcula- 
tions of jtroccsses and leaxe theories about God and 
immortality to the cate of the tem])le and the church. Un- 
like Huxley, most scientists are agnostics. Huxley on the 
other hand is very definite about God. “I do not believe 
in God’’, he .sttys, “because I think the idea has ceased to be 
a u.seful hyjxtthesis.” 

He further explains that a hypothesis is a theoretical 
construction put forward as a po.ssiblc basis of explanation 
for certain facts in our experience. He continues, “We 
need a hypothesis to interpret the nature of the world, the 
way its forces are ordered and may be controlled and the 
relationship of individual human beings to the universe.’’ 

Buddhism has no need for such a hypothesis. On the 
contrary, Buddhists claim that their explanation of the 
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iinixci'sc as a dynamic reality and e\'olution a process of 
conditional reorganization, is a complete answer to ourselves 
and oiir surroundings. 

However let us have the Professor’s views. “The sort 
of hypothesis that satisfies me may be called scientific 
humanism.’’ What he means by .scientific humanism we 
are not informed. To me this denotes all that Buddha laid 
down as “The Noble Eight-fold Path” but I cannot see 
how this w'ill serve as a hypothesis or “a basis of explanation 
for certain facts.” 

With the next paragraph all Buddhists are one with 
the Professor. ‘Scientific knowledge”, he says, “has left no 
room in the universe for a God of the good, old fashioned 
sort — a real ruler, capable of answering prayer by inter- 
ference with the natural order.” 

“And if God is relegated to the status of a mere 
creator, or a scarcely personal spirit, or an Absolute behind 
phenomena, the theistic hypothesis, though it may be 
intellectually tenable, cea.ses to have any practical value.” 

There is much more in the article — views which clearly 
show that it is possible for an atheist to live and hold to a 
morality and human outlook as high, if not higher, than 
anything propagated by the priesthood. However I am 
limited by the heading over these pages .so I will conclude 
by one more quotation. “The only historical religion of 
any importance.” states Professor Huxley, “which does not 
adopt God as its basic hypothesis is the Buddhist,” but the 
Professor is wrong when he adds the sweeping statement 
that “this is in practice usually deformed in theistical and 
magical ways.” The Theravada Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam and India certainly do not support this idea. 


3 


• * 
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THE LEPER AND THE SAINT 


liv Bhikkui' Mi'/rrEYYA. 


As darkness paled into the dawtx and the radiant orb 
rose, Venerable iNIaha Kassapa, son of die Buddha, also rose 
from his medilatioii. and, lea\ing his home in the heart 
of the hills, ireatletl the course of compassion, shining 
bowl in hand. 

Clahidy he }>asscd palace and |xivilion, nor stopped he 
to receive alms from the faithful to whom the sight pf him 
was bliss. 

Now, a leper was eating his jioor meal on the street 
and the saint’s love flowed towards that lone leper. 

In a moment the healing shadow of the saint fell 
upon liim who, feeling the peace' and perfume of that 
presence, looked up — to behold the most sacred Brahman 
standing as a beggar before him. 

That moment his poverty left him, for ever. His heart 
became rich with the longing to give and taking with his 
leprous hand a morsel from his ])Oot plate, full reverently 
he offered it into the saint’s shining bowl. 

And behold! he gave more than he thf>ught of giving, 
for as he offered his pious alms a diseased finger also broke 
from the joints and fell into the great .saint’s bowl. But 
the saint never felt disgust. The Iteauty and light of his 
countenance dimmed not. His love spread. Calmly he 
went near a wall and seated in its shade removed the leper’s 
finger with his own golden fingers, and partook of that 
tasteless and .scanty meal — -as if it was ambrosia. 

The poorest leper he made the richest man that day. 
The unloved leper also found a lasting friend. — a friend 
who was greater than a god. whose wealth was wisdom, 
whose charm was virtue and w-hose heart was pure pity. 

And that leper’s memory was ever sweet with the 
thought of the divine deed he did and the sacred friend he 
gained. He no longer was lonely. 



JAPANESE BUDDHISM# 

By Ski Chandra Skn, TSI.A. 


The late Sir Cluirlcs was the author of ‘‘Hinduism and 
Buddhism’* which was the most considerable of his scholarly 
works, lie was a lirst-rate linguist and his “Finnish Grammar*' 
was welcomed by philologists on its publication in 1890 not 
only for its merits, which were patent enough, but also as being 
the first study by an Unglishman of the Urgo-Finnish languages, 
llis biograj)her hesitates to give a complete list of the languages 
ht knew — for he seemed to be able to communicate with strange 
peoples in their own languages with an ease and aplomb admired 
by all who saw^ him, whenever such an (x:casion arose. As a 
scholar at Oxford wliere he had a most distinguished career, he 
knew Sanskrit, Pali, Hebrew, Syriac, and Russian. Later in 
the course of his diplomatic service he learnt Kurdish, Yiddish, 
Arabic, Turkish, vSwaliili (on which he wrote a grammar), 
Chinese, and Japanese. His diplomatic service terminated at 
an early date in his life on account of some differences with the 
Foreign Office. On retirement from the post of Consul-General 
at Zanzibar and the Commissioner for the British Fast Africa 
Protectorate he found a new field of work for him as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Sheffield which had just been 
founded by a Royal Charter, and during the seven ye4rs that 
followed, vSir Charles conducted its affairs with a tact and wisdom 
that made his tenure of the office a memorable one. He did not 
rest content with his role as administrator — he took classes, 
gave courses of public lectures and moulded the educational life 
of the city by his valuable guidance. When the Long Vacation 


♦ Japanese Buddhism by the late Sir Charles LHot, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
C.B., sometime H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo (Rdward Arnold & Co.), 
Pp. 449. 
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came he generally visited India, China or Japan for collecting 
material in connexion with his work on “Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism’’. The intellectual curiosity of Sir Charles ranged over 
an astonishing variety of subjects, and natural history had been 
a favourite study with him even from his boyhood. He wrote 
a monograph on shell-less molluscs of which he collected many 
specimens at vSanioa, publishing it in 1S99. On a i>articular 
branch of this family his knowledge was so great that he was 
recognized as the leading British authority on it. Between 1903 
and 1908 he wrote as many as forty i)apers which recorded the 
results of the observations he had made in all i)arts of the world 
from the Antarctic Ocean in the south through the seas of the 
tropics to Japan in the north. His greatest work in the field of 
science was a voluminous book published by the Ray S<iciety in 
1910 in which he critically reviewed all the important problems 
relating to the subject and offered the fruits of his own investi- 
gations — Natural history and marine zoology were only a 
sparetime study for him yet the work done by him in these fields 
was recognized even in scientific circles. 

Sir Charles was eminently successful as Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University but after the dazzling suns of Africa and 
the Far Fast, the cold colourless north with its mist-laden 
atmosphere failed to stir any enthusiasm in him and he tried 
once more to be sent out to the East to retrieve the political 
career which he had lost just at the moment he thought the 
dreams of his life were materialising. The opi)ortuuity came 
again in 1911 but it was an offer to act as Vice-Chancellor of the 
ITniversity of Hongkong. He, however, accepted it after a little 
hesitation. He held this i)osition until 191S, trying to stabilise 
the University’s finances which he had found on his arrival to 
be in a hojieless condition. He attained great popularity among 
his pupils to whom he found time to give individual attention 
and at the time of his i)rcsentation to the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws, he was drawn in procession through the streets 
by his admiring pupils. In 1919 he was offered the Embassy in 
Tokyo and with this he returned once more to Diplomatic ser- 
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vice. Two years later his work ‘'Hinduism and Buddhism’* was 
published embodying the results of long years of patient study 
and investigation. Sir Charles olffered in it the history of the 
two great religions of India, recording every step in their pro- 
gress and decline from their origin until the twentieth century. 
To Buddhism, however, he gave a more careful attention, follow- 
ing its fortunes to the remotest corners of the earth where its 
message had been carried. The merit of the work is the un- 
biased attitude which the author assumes towards his material, 
weighing every evidence with no pui'iiose in his mind except 
to establish the cause of truth. To his great credit it must be 
said that he has been able to do justice to Hinduism even when 
its tenets seemed to him inconsistent with the scientific trend 
of Dur life. As he observed in his Introduction to his magnum 
opus : “in studying Oriental religions sympathy and desire 
to agree if possible are the first requisites” (Vol i, P. xevi). 
But with Buddhism his sympathy was completely spontaneous — 
he was deeply impressed by its lofty moral ideas, its broad 
humanity, and by the intellectual freedom for which it always 
makes t)rovision. In praise of this l)Ook we can (luote the words 
of the late Sir Richard Temple, “a mighty work of tlie deepest 
research and insight”. 

On the eve of sending the MvSS of “Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism” to the jiress he was appointed Ambassador in Tokyo. 
His official position did not, in his view, allow him to e.xjiress 
freely his opinion about the Buddhism of that country and 
accordingly he bodily removed from the work the portions which 
dealt with Japanese Buddhism, contending himself with only 
a few very general statements alx>ut it. But he did not mean 
to throw away the material he had collected with so much 
industry and intended it for an independent work to be pub- 
lished at a subsequent date. 

“Japanese Buddhism” is the outcome of this resolve em- 
bodying as it does the old material which he had thought unsuit- 
able for political reasons for the earlier work and a large mass 
of new material which he gathered during his six years* resi- 
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dence in Japan. Sir Charles chose the subject in preference to 
Theravada because he could find liis material in a comiiact and 
complete form in Japan where the insular position of the country 
lii'oved favourable towards preserviiii:c the integrity of the prac- 
tices, ritual, documents and iconography of Maliayanist Bud- 
dhism for a long ijcriod of its history. He had said that the 
Japanese Buddhism was “the lineal and recognized descendant 
of the creed liekl l)y Nagarjuna, Vasu[)andhu, and Saiitideva’b 
Another cause explaining the author’s predilection for his 
subject was that certain phases of tlie religion in Japan 
paralleled the growth of Christianity in Kurope. 

vSir Charles began to write the book in i()26 but was not 
able to com])lete it, dying from the after effects of influenza in 
1931 during a voyage to Kngland. Two-thirds of the chapter 
on the Nichiren vSect, which stands at the end of the i)resent 
work, was contributed by Mr. G. B. v^ansoni of the British 
Kmbassy at Tokyo from whom the author had received some 
help when collecting his material. 

The work has been divided into three books — in the first 
of these the author offers a survey of Buddhism in India and 
China, in the vSecond we have a detailed history of Japanese 
Buddhism which proceeding from the account of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Japan from Korea for which the generally 
accepted date is A.D. 552, makes an extensive survey of the 
entire field including the Nara Period when the older sects 
flourished and the Heian Period when Tendai (T'en-t'ai) and 
Shingon (Cheii-yen) became the dominant tyi)es of Buddhism 
retaining their supremacy until the twelfth century when the 
new sects which may be termed protest ant emerged. The new 
sects — Jodo, Shinsu, Nichiren and Zen which transformed the 
existing religion all appeared in the cour.se of the years between 
1160 and 1260. Of the.se four, the last two had a distinctly 
national character. Nichiren, the new prophet, ardently 
preached the need of a religion which would bring the Japanese 
l)eople together and prophesied to them a foreign invasion as a 
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punishment for the sins of the age. Jodo or Pure I^and School 
was founded by Ilbiien (also known as Oeiiku and Rnkb-Daishi). 
He liv^od from 1 133-1 21 2 in a period of many political changes. 
The biography of Shinjo translated by Coates and Ishizuka con- 
tains much valuable iiifonnation about the life and activity of 
tliis great religious leader. Tradition has it that he read over 
tile Tripitaka five limes and that the fame of his learning spread 
everywhere although he himself remained little satisfied with 
the knowledge he had thus mastered. At that time civil wars 
rent the country and Ilonen saw^ in that troubled atmosphere 
that the one thing needful for mankind was religious peace. To, 
ITbneii the door to this peace lay thnmgh self surrender and 
in reliahce on a higher ])ower. Miraculous powers were 
ascribed to Ilbnen wdio attained great influence, enjoying the 
confidence of three emperors in succession. The date for the 
establishment of the Jodo sect is sometimes taken to 1 )c 1175 
A.D. but legal recognition was extende<l to it at a later period. 
His friends and follow^ers were mostly drawm from the aristo- 
cracy, the most notable among them was Kanezanc, the Pegent, 
who became later the founder of the Kujb branch of the Puji- 
W'ara faTiiily. Hbnen w'as of a retiring disjiosition and he did 
not allow his discijiles to publish his writings during his lifetime. 
Chief among these was a work called vSemchakushu w 4 iich 
reproduced some passages chosen by Honen from the Amida 
sutras and from Zendo’s commentary together with the exposi- 
tion which he offered ; ‘‘Ojd Taiybshb’^ or ‘"An Outline of 
Birth into the Pure LaiuP^ and many Jetters. Honen regarded 
Zendb (Shan-Tao), the most celebrated of the Patriarchs belong- 
ing to the seventh century A.D. as an incarnation of Amida and 
urged his followers to place their entire reliance upon him. 
Honen distinguishes between vShddb or the holy path which 
emphasizes the need of doing virtuous works and religious 
exercises, and Jodo wuth its fundamental teaching that salvation 
in those wicked days was possible if only a man strove to be 
reborn in the w^estern paradise. This could be done by faith in 
Amida and repeating the words Namo Amida Butsu. Although 
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Honcn gave the first place to faith, he did not ignore the value 
of works. ^‘If you have any time to spare’^ he said, ^‘after 
saying the Nembntsii, then you may use it to do good works’*. 
Honen’s doctrines were resented by the clergy and the weight 
of their influence was turned against him. He was exiled to 
Tosa in 1207 h\it Kane/ane changed the place of exile to Sanuki, 
the north-eastern district of Shikoku — by the end of 1211 he 
was, however, ])ermitted to return to Kyoto where he was wel- 
comed by glad crowds. When he was asked what sort of 
memorial he desired for himself, he repudiated the suggCvStion 
that any monument was ncede<l to peq^etuate his memory in 
the words, ‘‘My memorial shall fill the land. Wherever among 
high or low the Nenibutsu is recited, there is my memorial 
temple, be it but the thatched cottage of a humble fishermaii.” 
He died in his eightieth year, at the same age as Sakyamuni. 

One of the disciples of Honen surpassed his master in 
fame and achievement. He was vShinran (Zenshin was his 
original name). lie was an orphan and early joined 
the Tendai sect whose tenets seemed unacceptable to 
him. Then he had a vision, directing him to study 
under Honen which he did in 1201 becoming very soon 
his teacher’s favourite pupil. He later declared his 
conviction which his master had implanted in him that salva- 
tion could be attained only by reciting Nembutsu and his faith 
in the teaching was so great that he said he would go to hell 
rather than abandon it. He married Kanezane’s daughter at 
the advice of his master and became father of six children. The 
Shinsu sect which he established seems to be well-authorised 
to call itself Jodo Shinsu or the true Jodo sect, for its principles 
met with the approval of H 5 nen between whom and Shinran 
there was complete accord. Their fortunes too were very alike. 
They both enjoyed the friendship and patronage of Kanezane, 
and they went into exile together and were restored to favour at 
the same date (1211) when they returned together to Kyoto. 
Shinran laid down that full faith and confidence in the Buddha 
\vas aj; essential ingredient in the prayer which wa^ to offered 
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by the repetition cS the Ncmbntsu. For reinrth in the Pure 
Land the claims of the wicked man miftlit l)e ^^reater than those 
of the virtuous— for while the former trusted to the ^race of 
Amida, the latter reckoned on the merit of his deeds for attain- 
ing; the exalted state of supreme hai>inness. He publisheil in 
six volumes the doctrines he preached with the necess.ary expla- 
nations, callin^r the work Kydgyd-shinshd or the Doctrine, 
Practice, P^dth, and Realization. It is the text-lx>ok of the 
vSliinsu sect and contains, besides other things, 143 passages 
from the Nirvana shtras and various other works which Shinran 
thought as lending support to the views he expressed. Some 
I)oetical coni]K>sitions are also ascribed to him wdth what truth 
it js diflficuit to ascertain. Shinran lived up to ninety. When 
he was asked by his disciples where he wanted his ashes to rest, 
he is said to have replied : '‘Throw my lM)dy into the Kamogawa 
and let the fish feed on it*’. But this direction was not followed. 

The differences between the doctrines of Hdnen and f>hinran 
are not so important as to keep the followers of the two teachers 
apart in tw'o sects. The Shinsu has abolished monasti- 
cism and its temple architecture is different from that of Jodo. 
There is doctrinal agreement between the two sects in a large 
measure. They both spread rapidl3^ 

Nichiren whose followers are even now with those of 
Shinsu, the most active and influential among the Buddhi.sts of 
Japan, was born in r:>22 at Kominato, a .small fishing town in 
the province of Awa. He was ordained at the age of fifteen, 
receiving the name of Rencho. He was taught to repeat Nem- 
butsu but the doubts wdiich filled him with regard to this 
practice reached such an intensity that even his health was 
impaired. He, however, soon made up his mind to rid the 
Buddhist religion of all the impurities that had crept into it 
and place it upon a basis where the whole nation would find a 
common altar for its spiritual life without being split into con- 
tending sects with practices that went against reason and con- 
science and accordingly he threw himself energetically into 
making a thorough study of Buddhism. His conclusion wa^ 

4 
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that the perfect revelation of the truth should be sought for in 
the sutra called Sad(lharmai)undarika, taking as the watchword 
of the new doctrine Naniu Myoh5 Renge ky5 or Homage to the 
Sutra of llic Lotus of the Oood Law. He armed himself with 
the new formula evidently to fight down the Nembutsu which 
he afdiorred with all his heart. 

Nicliiren used such violent language against all persons and 
teachings he himself did not approve that clergy and laity alike 
united against him and he found himself forced to wander about 
until he built himself a shelter near fCaniakura. There he 
attracted crowds by his preaching and his fame rapidly grew. 
Nicliiren saw a S])iritual hankering in many, which stood in 
need of a T>J'oper guidance and this he was determined to oFer 
himself. He accordingly composed a work which he called 
Rissho Ankoku Ron or Treatise on the Establishment of 
Righteousness and the Peace of the Country*’ (1260). It is 
written in the form of a dialogue in which the master of a house 
instructs a visitor. 

The most remarkable feature of Nichiren’s teaching as set 
forth in this tract is the identification of religion with national 
life. The teacher was intolerant in his attitude and this intoler- 
ance api)ears also in his teaching as a conspicuous element. 
Nicliiren ujiholds the killing of heretics as a duty and regards 
the suppression of heresy as a task which no government should 
rer)udiate. 

Nicliiren divides Ihiddhist history into three millenniums* 
beginning with the death of the Buddha in 947, the year is 
according to Chinese reckoning. The first period is the period 
of Shobo or HinayAna, the second is the period of Image-law or 
Zobo which starts about the time of the Christian era. It sees 
the ascendancy of MahAyana as taught by Avalokitesvara and 
other Bodhisattas. The third millennium is called Mappo or the 
destruction of the law which Nicliiren places about A.D. T050. 

Nichiren’s role is to lead the Mappo period, bringing peace 
and prosperity to his country by the teaching of the Lotus 
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buniined up in the invocation Namn niyo-ho renge-kyd. ‘'The 
essence of this leaching is that Sakyaiuuiii, not as the man 
(lOtama hut as the eternal omnii>resent Buddha mind, is one 
with all reason and with all nature/’ Nichireii did not preach 
anything that was absolutely new. He stirred u]) anger by 
his intolerance of rival schools and their teacliing. He attacked 
by turns tlie Jodo, the Zen, the vShingon and Risshu, sparing 
none from the \'iolence of his denunciation. Nichiren’s opinion 
of other sects is thus summed up “The Nemlnitsu is hell : the 
Zen are devils : Shingun is national ruin and the Risshu are 
traitors to the country.” A mob attacked his hermitage, he 
escaped but was later on banished to the peninsula of I/u 
(1.2P1). His exile, however, was a short one and at the end 
oj' a short time he was once more in the midst of liis disciples 
at Kamakura, who reciuested him to speak more moderately of 
other sects. To this reciuest he turned a deaf ear and a work 
which he wrote at this period (Ji Myd-IIokke Mondo-sho) show- 
ing how one should hold the Lotus of Truth is even more 
\dolently denunciatory. He now undertook a missionary 
journey in the Eastern provinces, escaping narrowly from an 
attack by his enemies. He regarded his escape as a manifesta- 
tion of the Buddha’s power to protect his servants and the 
faith entrusted to them. 

In his sermons he attacked personalities with whom religion 
had nothing to do and who were great in the affairs of the 
state. The Mongol envoys who arrived at the end of 1268 to 
demand tribute became the occasion for him to address letters to 
the principal officials to the effect that several years ago he 
had made the prediction that there would be a foreign invasion 
as a punishment for the sins of the age and that the only means 
of escape from ruin and destruction was to adopt as the national 
religion the faith he preached. 

After sending out the letters he expected that punishment 
in the form of death or exile would be his only response and 
that it would be a swift one. But it did not come until 1271 
when he was tried and a sentence of banishment was passed on 
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him. His custodians had, however, the right to dispose of 
his life according to a custom of long standing. The midnight 
of October 17 was fixed for his execution. Different stories 
are told about the manner in which he escaped death. Nichiren 
himself said that at the moment the executioner lifted his axe, 
something bright resembling a ball of fire flew across the 
heavens directly over his head, throwing everyone into a panic 
of confusion. Another version is that a messenger arrived at 
the eleventh hour, conveying orders from the government that 
he was not to l)e executed. He was finally removed to the 
island of Sado where he si)ent two years in the midst of much 
hardship, occupying himeslf nevertheless with meditation and 
the writing of books. It was at this island that he composed 
his celebrated work called the Kye-opeiier in which he makes 
the threefold vow : ‘‘I will be the r)illar of Japan : I will be 
the eyes of Japan ; I will be the great vessel of Japan.’’ His 
conviction that he was Visishtacaritra or Jogyo, the Iloddhisatta 
whom Shaka had charged with the defence and propagation 
of the faith was also proclaimed at this period. At the end of 
three years he was released from his exile and was allowed to 
return to his friends and followers. He lived unmolested till 
he died in 1282, with his prestige greatly increased by the 
Mongol invasion which he had predicted. His writings were 
collected by his disciples who held a conference for the purpose 
on his first death anniversary. 

The Dhyaiia sect of which the reputed founder was Bodhi- 
dharma, was im])orted into Japan from China in 654 and was 
known there as Zen. The Art, Religion, Philosophy, and the 
Social life of the Far East came profoundly under the influence 
of the Dhyaiia sclicx)!. Bodhidharma who is said to have been 
the son of a king in Southern India arrived at Canton in c. 520 
A.D. Tradition regards him as the twenty-eighth Patriarch of 
a school which held that prayers, the reading of scripture, and 
good works w^ere all profitless. To turn the gaze inwards and 
see the image of the Buddha within should be a man’s sole 
endeavour w^hen he is seeking salvation. The pious Emperor 
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Wu-Ti met the Indian saint but was not attracted by his 
teaching when he was told without ceremony that all the 
temples he had erected, the scriptures that he had translated 
into Chinese were profitless activity and that he had yet to 
learn the essential of religion. After the interview with the 
Kmi)eror at Nanking he went across the Yangtse to a small 
monastery at bo- Yang where he buried himself in ol)Scnrity, 
practising his own cult with .so much austerity that legends 
sprang uj) about him which still exist in various forms. Bodhi- 
dharina was beyond all doubts a historical character with an 
individuality that took firm hold of the Chinese imagination. 
He has been represented in many ])aintings in w^hich his 
foreign /eatures are easily discernible. No facts have come to 
light regarding him in Indian and Tibetan records. Sir Charles 
closely discusses the problems which arise from the account of 
him as the twenty-eighth Patriarch nor does he find it easy to 
accept him as a prince of Southern India. 

As regards Bodhidhanna's work in China, the most reliable 
document is Tao-HsiiaiPs biography Su-kao-seiig-chuan (645 
A.D. — 667 A.D.) — a later work dealing with the s(une subject 
is by Tao-Yuan and is dated in the year 1004 A.D. Traces of 
Upani^adic infiuence are discoverable in a treatise attributed 
to Bodhidharma. The Mahayanist i)hilosophers, it is known, 
were often indebted to Brahminic teachers for their ideas. 'Tt 
may be that Bodhidharma belonged to .some such school inter- 
mediate between Buddhism and Vedantism and that he left 
India because his special teaching did not win many adherents 
there.’^ 

The Zen schook, in si)ite of its distate of scrijiture, produced 
a series of ecclesiastical authors and under the Mancliu dynasty 
no less than 230 of their works were published. The Chinese 
Tripitaka has absorbed 20 treatises contributed by Zen thinkers. 
The Lankavatarasfitra is sometimes held to be the best exposi- 
tion of Bodhidharma’s teachings, approved by the master him- 
self, although the fact is still under dispute. Bodhidharma 
died at a great age, leaving behind him five Chinese patriarchs 
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to continue his teaching. His mantle fell upon Hui-Ko in the 
first instance- -he was the ablest of his pupils and had vShowii 
the greatest devotion to his teacher, parting even with one of 
his hands, as a means of securing Bodhidharma’s attention. 

Although Zen was introduced in Japan as early as 654, it 
failed to produce an immediate effect and was almost forgotten 
until it was revived for a short time by the teaching of a 
Chinese priest called Ciku in S15 at Kyoto. This attempt as 
well as a later one by a Jai)anese monk called Egaku did not 
produce more than temporary results. The true founder was 
Kisai (J141-1215) who visited China, studying at the temples of 
T’ien T*ai, when the i)hilosophy of Chu Hsi and Zen was in its 
hey-day under the rule of southern Sung dynasty at Hankchou. 
Kisai made tea fashionable in Japan, although he had not the 
honour of introducing it, which was done in the ninth century 
by K6b5 Daishi but Kisai invented the tea ceremonies which 
are till observed in Japan. Tea was found invaluable as an 
aid to meditation by keeping the mind wakeful and alert for 
midnight exercises. Kisai was the founder of the Rinzai sect 
modelled upon the Kin-chi of the Chinese. The Soto or Sodo, 
another important Zen sect, was established by his pupil Dogen 
(1200-1253) for which the original was Ts’ao — Thing in 
Chinese. 

We may quote Sir Charles Eliot’s conclusion regarding 
the origin of Zen : ‘^Though Bodhidharma is stated to have 
brought Zen from India to China, no reference to it in Sanskrit 
is known and the influence exercised on it by Taoism is clear.” 

The Dark Ages followed the religious renaissance which 
practically spent its force by the end of the thirteenth century 
and it was not until 1603, when the Tokugawa Shogunate was 
founded by leyasu, that signs were again visible of a strong 
order with definite plans for effecting an all-round improvement 
of the country. It must not, however, be imagined that the 
various religious sects were atrophied under a general decay — 
they showed vigour and energy at certain periods but the 
boldness and invention of the original teachers had disappeared. 
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It was ill the Tokiigawa period that the Church crystallized 
and the tradition of monastic and priestly troops which had 
been growing in the previous century was completely abolished. 
There was peace for more than two centuries and a half under 
the new vShogiinate which made it possible for the country to 
develop its individuality. Under leyasu the Jodo sect enjoyed 
a monopoly of patronage and many temples w'ere caused to be 
erected by him for this sect. The Tripitaka was reprinted 
under leyasu. Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
Christianity was making so much progress in Japan that the 
rulers wanted to use Ihiddhism to check its career and at the 
same time they were afraid of the political power which that 
rcligion*had actpiired and were anxious to curb it. Thus leyasu 
took every opportunity to divide the strength of Shinshu. 

It is necessary to bring the summary to an end — already 
it has grown too long although not long enough to do full 
justice to the great learning and scholarship to which the book 
under review bears testimony. It is a mine of information and 
the author shows not only an in^timate acquaintJ^nce with 
Ihiddhisni but with all the other Indian systems as well, find- 
ing parallel passages in remote fields and establishing connexions 
which are as wonderful perhaps as they are true. vSir Charles 
Kliot had .splendid opi>ortunities to .study the subject as Ambas- 
sador in Tokyo and it must be said, he had also used them 
splendidly. It is our great grK:)d fortune that we can read at 
our ea.se a work for the writing of which the author had travelled 
thousands of miles by sea and land and had consulted thousands 
of books in many different languages. It is not often that we 
come across a book like this which gives proof of the acutest 
critical powers combined with the most rare learning and imagi- 
nation. Buddhism as well as Hinduism owe a heavy debt to 
him, for as historian and interpreter of the two systems, his posi- 
tion may well be pronounced to be unique. 



THOUGHTS CURRENT AND UNCURRENT 

By Wayfarer. 


Religion and Wot Id Brotherhood. — Dr. M. R. Webb, 
D.L., F.S.A., a good Christian, wrote some years ago an open 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbtiry embodied in a book 
etititlcd “The Churcli atid the People or Is England a 
Christian Country?” which was published in London by the 
National Labour Press. In this open letter Dr. . Webb 
poititcd out the C'hurch’s failure to teach what he called 
the basic, prittiary, and fundamental principle of Chris- 
taitiity, xnz. “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”, so 
that fellowshif) and brotherhood are practically non-existent 
in Christendom after more than tiincteen centuries. In 
support of his statement he quotes the following Declaration 
made at a meeting of the International Committee of the 
World A\lliatice which was held at the Hague from 
September 30 to October <5, iqip: “We therefore are 
contittced that the time has come when a strenuous effort 
should be made by all Christians to realise all that is implied 
in Christ’s teachitig of the brotherhood of mankind, and to 
imjtress alike upon themsches and upon others that here 
alone lies the hope of permanent peace among the nations, 
and of any true solution of social and industrial problems.” 
Dr. Webb realises the difficulty so far as it apears from the 
fact that there is no agreement as to brotherhood amongst 
the dillerent Churches. He is aware that the Church of 
Rome, the parent church, regards other churches as stand- 
ing outside itself as the only true Church of Christ. Refer- 
ring to the Church of England (to which he belongs) he 
points out that under Article t8 of the Articles of Religion 
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of that Church the whole of the world’s inhabitants outside 
the Christian faith are eternally damned while under the 
preceding Article e\cn amongst the privileged Christians 
there is a further or inner e\clusi\e selection of favoured 
ones, and the rest, though they have the Faith, are neverthe^ 
less to run the risk of everlasting punishment. 

If woulfl appear, how'cxer, that the C]hurches have 
interpreted Christ’s advice about loving one’s neighbour 
more accurately than Dr. Webb and others of his way of 
thinking. Christ himself has restricted the application of 
the term “neighbour” to one’s benefactor (Luke x, atj-jjy). 
As the* only begotten soti of Cod he has not departed from 
his Father’s clearly-defined position as the Lord God of 
Israel who arc his chosen peof>lc. In verses 14 and 15 of 
chap, vi of .St. Paul’s and F.pisile to the Christians wc have 
Christ’s .ittitude towards non-Christians set forth in un- 
mistakable terms. Wc have it frotn the Rev. Dr. F. C. 
Rurkitt, Professor of Divinity, Cambridge University: “He 
himself is reported to have said, ‘It is not fair to take the 
children’s bread and throw it to the dogs’, ;tnd the oldest 
repetition of this story tells us quite distinctly that He 
meant that He had not been sent to the outside nations 
but to the Israelites.”* It is altogether unreasonable to 
blame the Church for not aiming at universal brotherhood. 
I he Churches have faithfully followed the teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity. This may displease Missionaries 
in India who so constantly affirm the universality of Divine 
Love and believe in the redemption of all mankind and 
who feel that they may confidently appeal to the witness of 
the Bible. This is really one of the strangest antinomies 
of Christian Dogmas. 


* “Jesus Christ — An Historical Outline”. (London : Blackie, 1932). 

5 
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Wish fathering Belief: How prepossessions resulting 
from early education and surroundings affect the judgment 
even of educated men has been very well illustrated by 
Dr. I. 1 , 1 . Tuckott in his Conway Memorial Lecture on 
“Mysticism and the Way Out” (reprinted by Watts, 
London, i()2o). Here is one of the striking instances given 
by him. In ipif), during the Great War. the Bishop of 
London wrote a pamphlet in which he stated that Lord 
Roberts shortly before he died wrote a letter to a friend in 
which he said: “Wc have got the men, we have got the 
guns, we have got the money ; what we now want is a 
nation on its knees.” Mr. Horatio Bottomlcy saw this and 
wrote to the Bishop to a.sk where he could find the letfer. 
The Bishop replied on November ii, 1916, and referred 
him to Canon Burroughs, of Hertford College, Oxford, 
who had published the story in a book of sermons. Canon 
Burroughs admitted that he had never seen such a letter, 
but said that he had heard of it from Dr. Richardson of 
the Church Army Headquarters. Dr. Richardson was then 
applied to, and courteously replied that he believed some 
visitor to C.A.H. had told him about such a letter ; and he 
advised Mr. Bottomley to write to a well-known member 
of Lord Robert’s family. Mr. Bottomley did so, and 
received a reply authorising him to state that there was not 
a word of truth in the story. Yet, after this, the Bishop 
of London i,ssued a book, entitled Cleansing London, in 
which he wrote: “‘We have the guns, we have the men, 
we have the munitions ; and what we want is a nation on 
its knees,’ cried Lord Roberts with his latest breath.” 


• • 
0 



HIS HIGHNESS THE GAEKWAR OF 
BARODA'S VISIT TO THE MAHA 
BODHI SOCIETY 


It is. imk'cd. a very rare ocxurrencx* that a Maharaja 
i)f ain einiiietKe, in iltc course of a few days, pays visits to 
no less tlian three centres of work of one and the .same 
oiganisation situated at distances of hundreds of miles. 
I he Maha Ilodhi Society was hommred with such a visit 
l)y His*Ilighness the Gaekwar of liaioda, one of the premier 
Princes t)f India. His Highness visited the Society’s Head- 
quarters in Calcutta, then litiddhagaya whete the Society 
had accomplished its first work and finally Sarnath which 
is fast gnawing into the biggest centre of its activities. Ilis 
Highness is 77 years old and the fact that he readily 
accepted the Society’s invitation and visited these three 
places in quick succession shows his extraordinary energy 
and the abiding interest he takes in Buddhism. His High- 
ness displayed no superficial interest but went into every 
detail of the Society’s attivities. He also had valuable 
suggestions to make for the advancement of the Buddhist 
cause. It is t<j be hoped that His Highnc.ss’s visit will prove 
to be of beneficial results to the work of the Society. 

On 30th December, 1937, His Highness visited the 
Sri Dharmarajika Vihara in Calcutta accompanied by the 
iMaharaJa Sir Pradyot Kumar Tagore and attended by his 
staff. He was received at the entrance of the Temple by 
Brahmachari Devapriya Valisinha, (General Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, Mr. Naresh Nath Mookerjee, M.L.C. 
Mr. Laksman Seneviratna, Mr. Sri Chandra Sen and others. 
He was garlanded by the General Secretary. 
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The Gackwar ascended the staircase leading to the 
Vihara, and at its summit his shoes were removed by a 
personal attendant, as a mark of resjiect to the shrine he 
was about to pay homage to. Two Sinhalese bhikkhus 
Revd. K. Gunaratana of Penang and Revd. N. Jinaratana 
chanted Pali (ialhfts blessing the Prince. The General 
Secretary then ex{>lained the history of the Vihara 
and its iuaugeration by the then Lord Ronaldshay as 
Governor of Bengal in i<)2o, and the peculiar history of the 
relic the Government of India presented to the Anagarika 
Oharmapala, the founder of the Vihara who built it to 
enshrine it. His Highness showed particular interest 
in this exj)o.siiion as he had contributed munificently to 
erect the Vihara himself. The party then r(;paired to the 
Maha Bodhi Library, where His Highness, a keen 
connoi-sseur of Buddhist I.iteraturc, saw with pleasure, 
the Pali Tripirakas pre.scnted by the late King of Siam and 
the Pali Text Society Publications in English. 

His Highness inquired from the General Secretary 
what the programme of the Maha Bodhi Society was in 
bringing the religion to the ma.sses. He .said that religious 
texts should be published suitable for children and for 
adults who have recently acquired literacy. “Religion 
must live in the hearts and minds of the people. It must 
guide their destiny, otherwise it does not fulfil its primary 
purpose.” When His Highne.ss was asked about Ceylon he 
said that he had been on a trip there to recoup his health. 
He regretted that he could not see Anuradhapura, 
Polonnaruwa, Sigiriya, though he visited Kandy and Nuwara 
Eliya. When told that a biogpraphy of the Anagarika 
Dharmapala was to be brought out, he told his biographer 
that he had met the Anagarika in London where he 
explained to His Highness the finer points of Buddhism. 
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“When one saw him one felt a great respect for him. A 
great personality”, he commented. Prior to his de[)arture 
Mr. X'alisinha pre.sented His Highness with some Malta 
IJodhi Society’s publications in Hindi and in Englisli. I'he 
Prince seemed touched by the presentations. 

H. H. rite (Jaekwar of Baroda and Her Highness the 
Maharani visited Buddhagaya on the plli January morning, 
f'hey were met at the (laya Station by Mr. Devapriya 
V'alisinha who garland tlicm on behalf of the Buddhists. 
Their Highnesses accompanied by their stalls then left for 
the Malta Bodhi I'emple, whert? the Maham of Buddhagaya 
also roceived thent. An address of welcome printed in 
yellow silk encased in a silver casket aitd dedicated to Their 
Highnesses, was read by Mr. Devapriya Valisinha near the 
sacred Bo 'rrce( where Lord Buddha attained Enlighten- 
ment). Eiltetart Lamas with their eerie ntu.sic along with 
Sinhalese, Burmese and Bengalee bhikkhus, lent an inter- 
national flavour to the reception. Before leaving His 
Highness handed over to the General Secretary Rs. 250/- 
to be distributed to the poor. 

On the invitation of the General Secretary of the 
Malta Bodhi Society, His Highness also consented to 
visit the Mulagandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath on that 
very' day. His Highness thus paid homage, on one 
and the sjtme day, to the spot where Lord Buddha attained 
Enlightenment as well as the venue where the Master 
preached His First Sermon. The Maharaja’s party entrained 
at Gaya in the afternoon and proceeded, in the 
Baroda State Saloon, to Moghal .Sarai. From Moghal Sarai, 
both H. H. The Gaekwar and the Maharani motored up 
to Sarnath which they reached at 7-30 P.M. Brahmachari 
Valisinha accompanied H. H. The Gaekwar by car from 
Moghal Sarai to Sarnath. At Sarnath the Maharaja and 
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the Maharani paid iioraage to the Buddha at the Mula- 
gandhakuti Viliara. His Highness then had the fresoces 
of tiie Vifiara done by the celebrated Japanese artist 
explained to him by Bhikkhu Ananda. His Highness 
expressed his athniration for both the frescoes and the stately 
temple he had visited. He also inspected the Library 
at Sarnath and was much interested in the Pali Tripitaka 
written in the Siamese, Burmese and Sinhalese characters 
respectively which were shown to him. He also saw the 
handsome Birla Rest House and was hnally introduced to 
the international colony of Buddhists who had gathered in 
worship and study of the Dhamma. They included an 
English nun, a German Bhikkhu, and the Chinese Professor 
of the China Bhavan at Santiniketan. Before leaving, 
H. H. the Gaekwar and the Maharani signed the Visitor’s 
book, with appreciative notes of the good work done at 
Sarnath. The Maharaja invited the General Secretary 
and a learned monk to visit Baroda. 

• • 

• 

Enlightened himself, the Lord preaches the 
doctrine for Enlightenment. Self-controlled 
himself, the Lord preaches the doctrine for 
self-control. At peace himself, the Lord 
preaches the doctrine for finding peace. 


Cula Sacceka Sutta. 



THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA, SARNATH 


1 he sixth annixersary of (he Mulagandhakuti Vihara was 
relehratcd at Sarnath on the i8th, i<)th ami 20th Novcml)cr 
last with (lie usual splendour and religious fervour. 
I.asr > ears’ celebration was notexvorthy on account of the fact 
tlyit no less than six hundred pilgrims were present from 
xarioiis parts of the Buddhist world. 'They were comfort- 
ably lodged in the magnificent Birla Dharmasala and other 
buildings. And for about a week Sarnath was full of life, 
reminding one of the glorious days wdien Sarnath was a 
great centre of Buddhist activity. Buddhists from India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Nepal, 'Fibct, China, Japan as well as 
Hindus from dilferent parts of India joined together on 
this occasion in paying homage to the Great Master. 

As a prelude to the main functions of the Anniversary, 
a number of lectures by learned scholars were organised 
in the Benares Fown Hall from the 13th to the 17th Novem- 
ber. Fhey were well attended and highly appreciated. 
Following were the titles of the lectures: — 


13 th November : — 

Subject: — Buddhism 

Speaker : — Sri Prakasa Esqr. M.A., L.L.B. (Cantab), 

M.L.A. 

Chairman : — Principal Sanjiva Rao, Queen's College, 

Benares. 
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14th November : — 

Subject: — Modern Civimzation and Buddhism 
Sf)eaker: — Dr. B. L. Atreya, M.A., D.Litt., Prof, of 
Philcrsophy, Bcnare.s Hindu University. 
(jhairnian: —-Y) y. Altekar, M.A., D.Litt., Prof, of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Benares Hindu University. 

15th November : — 

Subject: — -Bnnnui.sT Idkaus 

Speaker: — .Sjt. Jagdi.sh Prasad Singh, M.A., 

Vice-Principal, Udai Pratap Colleges 
Chairtnan: — Pt. Ram Narain Misra, B.A., P.E.S., 
Ex-Headmaster, Central Hindu School, 
Benares. 

16th November : — 

Subject: — Buddhism and Indian Polity 
Speaker: — Dr. Raj Bali Pande, M.A., D.Iatt., 

Lecturer, Ancient Indian History 8c Culture, 
Benares Hindu University. 

Chairman: — Sjt. Sri Prakasa ji, M.L.A., 

(Central Assembly) 

17th November : — 

Subject: — Thk Mf.s.sacf. of Lord Buddha 
Speaker: — Prof. Jaychand Vidyalankar, 

Principal, Vidyapith, Kashi. 

Chairman: — Pt. Gangadutt Pande, M.A., B.T., 
Headmaster, Central Hindu School, 
Benares. 

18th November 

The day’s functions started with the ringing of the 
Vihara bell at 5 A.M. At the same time the Prabhatpheris 
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organised by the Mahahodhi Vidyalaya went round the 
sacred place singing songs in lionour ot the Lord. As an 
amusement to the large number of \illage folk gatheicd 
for the anniversary, a wrestling contest was organised from 
11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Punctually at P.M. the Relic prcxes- 
sion started from the sK'ps of the Vihara. 'Llie Holy Relics 
placed on a casket were carried on the caparisoned elephant 
by Senator 1 1 7 ’hwin, \'ice-Prrsid<'nt of the Maha Bodhi 
Society who had sj^eciallv come to take part in the Anni- 
versary and the (Kiieral ScH'ntary of the Maha Rodhi 
Society. Rhikkhus and pilgrims who had gathered from 
dift'crenl^ parts of tlie world joiiu'd the procession which 
went round the sacred place and finally returned to the 
Vihara. It was a most picturesque procession with so many 
national iti('s taking part in it. It was watched by thousands 
of \’isi(ors from the town and the villages. 

The anniversary meeting was held under the chair- 
manship of Senator IJ Thwin at 3-30 P.M. in a shamiana 
specially set up for the purpose. It was attended by a large 
gathering including the pilgrims who numbered 600. The 
five precepts w^re administered by Ven. P. Sri Sarananda 
Nayaka Thera (Ceylon) w^ho wms fo]lowa‘d by Mr. Deva- 
priya Valisinha with his wx*lcomc address {fmblished in the 
last issue). Senator U Thwin then delivered his Presi- 
dential address which wms much appreciated by the 
audience {piihli^Jied in life last issue). The General 
Secretary then read several messages received from various 
parts of India washing the celebrations every success. After 
this, short speeches wxre made by the following representa- 
tives of different countries: — Teh Yu (China), U 
Sandara Nayaka Thera (Burma), Bhikkhu Ariya Dhamma 
(Bombay), Ven. M. Piyaratana Thera (Ceylon), Lo 
San Lama (Tibet), Bhikkhu Pragnananda (Chittagong), 

6 
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Mr. B. S. Chohan (Ajmcrc Maha Bodhi Society), Mr. Francis 
Giinaratna (Secretary, Ceylon Malta Bodhi Society), Revd. 
Mariiyama (Japan) and Bhikklm Ananda Kausalyayana. 
The meeting dispersed late in the evening after a vote of 
thanks to the President and the recitation of Mangala Sutta 
by the assembled bhikkhus. 

In the evening the Vihara and the Dhamek stupa were 
illuminated by the |)ilgiittts. Scouts come from the City 
and the boys of the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya held a Camp 
Fire at (S P.M. 'I’he dilTerenl ite-ms of the programme were 
highly appreciated by the audience. At the cost of Senator 
IJ Thwin. free cool drinks were supplied to the visitors 
throughout the day. 


19th November 

The day’s programme again started with the Prahhal- 
pheri proce.ssif)n in the early morning. At 8 A.M. Revd. 
Ananda Kau.salyayana delixered a lecture on the Buddha 
Dhamma. He was folknved with another on the Anatta 
doctrine by Bhikklm Ariya Dhamma. The holy relics were 
exhibited for worship during the morning. There was a 
great rush to take advantage of the exhibition as they are 
taken out only once during the year. It was a rare privilege 
which none of the pilgrims would forego. 

At 55-30 P.M. the Annual Sports of the Maha Bodhi 
Vidyalaya were held in the presence of a large number of 
visitors. There xvere many interesting items in the pro- 
gramme. The veterans, race among the teachers created 
much mirth among the boys. School authorities are thank- 
ful to those generous friends who offered prizes to successfixl 
competitors. 

The day’s functions were brought to a close with a 
lantern lecture on “Buddhist Art and World Peace” by 
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Mr. Srish Chandra Chattcrjee. Dr. Paira Mall (Amritsar) 
presidcxl and the Vihara Hall was crotrded. 

20th November 

On the 2 oth the Prahliat f>/n-ns again went round the 
sacred j)lace singing .songs I he Holy Relics were kept 
open the whole tnotning for the jiilgrims to worship as, 
owing to the msh on j>ie\ious days, they c«)idd not pay 
their homage in a befitting manner. I he proposed special 
meeting of the lluddhists had. therefore, to Ix^ cancelled, 
though it was gieatl) regreitixl. 

In the afternoon tnetnbers of the Kashi V\ayam Samiti 
showed * sotne itueresi ittg plicsical feats, which wetre 
thofoitghly enjoyed by the visitors. I’liis was followed by 
the farewell ttieetitig atid thcr distributioti of prizes. The 
tu(.'c ting was presidc'd over by Mr. Prancas (iiinaratna. Secre- 
tary, Ceylon Malta Bodhi Society and Sister Vajira distri- 
buted the prizes. After the prize distrilnttion the General 
Secretary thattked all tlte visitors for their participation in 
the various itetns of the celebration and also the volunteers 
lor workitig so hatcl to make the evetit a success. 
Mr. Cbtnarattia with a short speech brought the proceedings 
to a clo.se. 

Ihe 11. N. \V. Railway authorities ran several special 
trains from llenares to Saiiiath for the convenience of the 
visitois from the town. 


• • 




At last o’er Mara’s stream, death’s roots uptom, 
— ^rejoice! rejoicel Nirvana’s peace is won! 


Cula Gopdlaka Sutta. 



ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNAl lONAL 
BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 


The courses of lectures on Philosophy, History, and Science 
in the li^ht of Jkiddliisiii which were started by the Anagarika 
B. (rovinda in the winter season 1935/36 under the auspices 
of the Jnlernational ihiddhist University Association, were 
continued during the last cold season 1936/37. The Anagarika 
delivered four series of lectures in the Buddhist Seminary at 
Sarnath on ( 1 ) the early philosophies of ancient Greece, (II) the 
psycliology of dimensions in Science and Arts, (III) Buddhist 
archaeologoy and its background, (IV) the position of Buddhism 
in the development of Indian thought. 

The titles of the lectures were as follows : 

I, Philosophy. 

I. The influence of ancient Egypt on the philosophy of 
Thales. 

3. Life and teachings of Pythagoras. 

3. The influence of India on the philosophy of 

Pythagoras. 

4. Karma and rebirth. 

5. JMysticism of numbers in the teachings of Pythagoras. 

6. The tlieory of vibration and cosmic sound (harmony 

of spheres). 

7. Xenophanes and the problems of Polytheism, 

Pantheism, and Monotheism. 

8. The Eleates : Parmenides, Zenon, Melissus, and 

Empedocles. 

IL Psychology, 

9. Definition of the three dimensions ; logical and geome- 

trical derivations. 
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10. Tliree dimensional lo^ic and its Hinitatioiis. Problems 

of individuality and interdependence, free will and 
Law. 

1 1 . RLT>rcscnlation of three-dimensional properties on the 

Second dimension. 

12. Psychol(\ey and laws of perspective. 

13. Spheric perspective and the idea of ‘ 'curved space*’. 

14. Definition and psycliolo.^ical value of stereometrical 

forms. 

15. Relations between throe-dimensional forms and 

colours. 

i(). Universal laws of [Hjlarity. 

The fundamental forms of consciousness and their 
^ exi)ression in art and architecture. 

IIL A rclueology, 

18. Plastic monuments and .space-creating architecture. 

19. The cult of life and the cult of the dead. Solar & 

lunar worship. 

20. Stupa architecture and chtonic cults. 

21. Dhatu-garbha and the importance of matter. 

22. SymbolivSm of tree and umbrella. 

23. Parallelism between the spiritual and architectural 

development of Buddhism. 

24. Vimaiia and shikliaia type of architecture. 

25. The position of Thera vadins in the Maliayana- 

Hinayana controversy. 

26. vScholastic symbolism of the Stupa. 

27. Propoitions and numerical values of the Stupa. 

28. Meditation and plastic mandalas. 

29. The meaning of Borobudur. 

IV. Religion. 

30. The period of magic. (Animism) 

31. The period of gods. (Polytheism) 

32. The period of man. (Antropoism) 
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33. The fundanientals of Buddhism. 

34. The j)sycholoj^y of the Abhidhamma and the liinita- 

lious of Ionic. 

Besides these four scries the following public lectures were 
delivered by Aiiagarika Oovinda : 

“The message of Buddhism in present-day India” (Sri 
Ramkri.-.haa Mission, Benares, 19-1-37)- 
‘‘vSyiithetic IMucation” (Sarnath, 23-1-37)- 
“Art and Religion” (Hindi Literary Society, Allahabad, 

5 - 2 - 37 )- 

“Hevelo])ment of Stupa Architecture” (At the Annual 
Meeting of tlie Bihar & Orissa Research Society under 
tile presidency of il. li. the Governor of Bihar, 
Science College, Ratna University, 17-3-37)- 
“The origin of religion and the early stages of Indian 
thought” (Readership Lecture, Patna University, 

iS-3-37)- 

“Psychology and met ajihy sics in the light of the 
Abhidhamma” (Readership Lecture, Patna Univer- 
sity, 19-3-37)- 

“The Pour Noble Truths as starting point and logical 
frame of Buddhist philosojiliy” (Readership Lecture, 
I’atna University, 20-3-37). 

The lectuies were continued in November. Those 011 
Stupa Architecture have been published just now by the Inter- 
national Buddhist University Association as Bulletin No. 3. 
They are available from the Maha Bodhi Book Agency, 
4iV, College Square, Calcutta, at the price of Re. 1 /-. Bulletins 
2 & 3 together Re. i/S/-. Some of the previous lectures have 
beeu published in “Art and Meditation” (Price Rs. 2/-). The 
Patna University Readership Lectures will appear in book-form 
after their completion. 

[The above was received for publication sometime ago but 
was crowded out — Ed. Maha Bodhi.] 



NOTES AND NEWS 


4()tJi Vohiwc of “The Maha Bodhi/’ 

With this number, the Malta Bodhi attains the 46th 
year of its existeme. As in the past, our journal will con- 
tinue to ,^i\e its readers a correct interpretation of Buddhism 
by the best writers of Buddhism all over the world. It will 
also (hampion the cause of the Buddhist world and safe- 
guard *Buddhist interests wherever they are .attacked, just 
as* in the case of the Buddhagaya Temple. We shall also 
continue to give news of Buddhist activities. While we 
wish our contributors, readers and other sympathisers a 
happy new year, we hope they will co-operate with the 
management to make the Journal even a better vehicle for 
the service of Buddhism. 

* * » # 

Buddhist Delegation from Ceylon. 

A Buddhist Delegation from Ceylon consisting of 
Bhikkhu Narada, Dr. Cassius A. Pereira, Mes.srs. Neil 
Hewavitarne, A. Ratnayake and H. Ra»watte, the last three 
being members of Ceylon State Camncil, arrived in Calcutta 
on the i.ytli December in order to interview Babu Rajendra 
Prasad and other Congress leaders in connection with the 
Buddhagaya Temple Question. Mr. I.akshman Seneviratne 
who had arrived earlier and Mr. Devapriya Valisinha, 
General Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, joined the 
Delegation at Calcutta. Dr. Pereira acted as the Leader. 
Before leaving for Patna, the members of the Delegation 
addressed a meeting organised by the Indian Maha Bodhi 
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Society to offer them a welcome at the Society’s Hall. Mr. J. 
Chomlhtirv, Bar-at-r.aw. presided. The General Secretary 
of the .Society in welcoming the Delegation mentioned that 
the agitation for the recovery of the great Temple was not 
a recent one. Since it was initiated by the late Venerable 
Dharmapala in i8()t, the .Society has been continuously at 
it. It was a inaHer for rejoicing that Buddhists are taking 
more attd more' inieiest in the movement. Dr. Arabinda 
Bania also welcomed the Delegation on behalf the Bengalee 
Bnddiiisis. The mcnd)crs of the Delegation thanked the 
Society for the welcome and appealed to the large Hindu 
audience present to do justice to the Buddhists in this 
connection. T he delegation left Calcutta on the i6th and 
after visiting Bnddhagaya where thev observed the eight 
precepts, they proceeded to /iradai. Babu Rajendra Prasad’s 
village, where the gaeat Indian leader gave them a cordial 
Avelcome. After the members of the deputation were in- 
troduced by Mr. I,. Scnc\iratnc he discussed the question 
with them for over an hour and assured that he would exert 
his influence to get the Bnddhagaya Bill introduced in the 
Behar Assenddy at an early date. He also gave the Delega- 
tion a written statement which tvas jjublished in the news- 
papers. After thanking Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
members of the Deputation left for Patna where they stayed 
two days interviewing His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallet, 
Governor of Behar, The Hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Prime 
Minister, The Hon. Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha, 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Baldeo .Sahai, Advocate-General, 
Babu Jagat Narain I,al, Parliamentary Secretary and other 
members of the Assembly. They all exjiressed sympathy 
with the object of the Delegation. The Prime Minister 
mentioned that he would try his best to introduce the 
Bill by March next. A meeting of the members of the 
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Assembly was arranged in the Committee Room. After the 
introduction of the memliers of the Delegation by 
Mr. Devapriva Valisinha, a di.scussion regarding the pro- 
\isions of the Bill took plate in which several Assembly 
members took part. .After doing two days’ useful work the 
delegation left for Calcutta t'io Benares where they visited 
the Mulagandhaktiti Vihara. 

Before the Deputation finally left for Ceylon, Ceylon 
Society in Calcutta entertained the members at a tea-party 
which was attended bv Mr. Sanat Kumar Ray Choudhury, 
Mayor of Calcutta, The Hon. Mr. Justice C. C. Bi.swas, 
Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil, Ex-Mayor of Calcutta, Mr. J. C. 
MDokerjee, Chief Executive Officta', and other leading 
citizens. 


* • • • 


I .ate Sir J. C. Bose. 

By the death of Sir J. C. Bose, India has lost one of 
her greatest scientists and the pioneer of her research 
workers in science. The sad event took place at Giridih 
on a.'jrd November last. He was yp years old at the 
time of his death and to the very end of his life he 
led a life of strenuous activity so typical of such master- 
minds. His contribution to the world’s knowledge of the 
mysteries of life is great. -Scientists were taken by .surprise 
when, with the help of a delicate instrument of his own 
creation, he showed on a screen how plants lived and died 
like human beings with a complete nervous system of their 
own. Thus he won world recognition as a great scientist ; 
but to laymen who are ill-equipped to go into the intricacies 
of his theories, he stands as the one man who disproved, 
once for all, that Indians had no aptitude for modern 
7 
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science. He thus gave the needed impetus and courage 
to workers engaged in sc iemilic rc.search work. India will 
remain grateful to fiim for opening up a field of work with 
unlimited p()ssil)ilities for the solution of her varied 
problems. 

VV'e ollet oiii heartfelt sympathy to Lady Abala Bose 
who had !>een such a great sourc:e of help and inspiration 
to the scientist. 

• « • « 


///.S' IJnliness the Tashi Lama’s Death. , 

An Associated Tress message announces the death of 
His Holiness the Tashi l.ama while on his way back to Tibet 
from Clhina where he bad been an exile for many sears. 
H is sudden death remoses the spiritual licad of Tibet. 
Several years ago tlu> tc.'mporal head was removed by the 
death of the Dalai Lama. It is seldom that 'Tibet is bereft 
of both at the same rime. No tiews of the discencry of the 
Tashi Lama’s incarnation has /eached India upto now. 
All I ibet will be anxioush waiting and jnaying fear signs 
of his re-incarnation. 

* • • • 

Village Re-construction Workers’ Training Camp at 
Sarnath. 

'The T!nitc‘cl Provinces Government has launched its 
programme of \illage reccanstruction work. Called the 
Five Year Plan, it aims at the social and economic uplift 
of the neglected villages throtighout the Province. 1200 
workers specially trained for the purpose will take up the 
work. About 150 of them were trained at Sarnath where 
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the Ciovcrnnient organised a camp which lasted over twenty 
days. About (io of the workers put up in the Birla Dharma- 
sala and the grounds of the Mulagantlhakuti Vihara were 
luili.sed foi- classes and drill. Uhikkhu Ananda Kausalyayana 
was invited to address the workers on Buddha’s life. It 
was a hapj)y thought that prompted the Government 
Ollicials to choo.se Sarnath as the training camp for the 
workers of the Benares District. Besides its imperishable 
ass(K iations with the life of Buddha. Sarnath today stands 
as a symb()l ol a new spirit of service to humanity irrespec- 
tive of caste, creed and colour. It is to be hojx.'d that the 
Goverument’s scheme will meet with the success it deserves. 

• • * Hi 

Inspector of Schools at Sarnath. 

Mr. R. N. Raul, Inspector of Schools, Benares Division, 
visited the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya on the 2t>nd December. 
Ihc Society has made an application for the recognition of 
the School and his visit is in that connection. It is hoped 
that the School will be soon recognised by the Department 
as it meets a real need in the locality. 

• * * * 

Chinese Monastery at Sarnath. 

Rev. Teh Yu, a disciple of the late Venerable Tao 
Khay who was held in high esteem throughout China, 
intends to build a Chinese Buddhist Monastery at Sarnath. 
With this aim in view he has recently purchased a plot of 
land near the Mulagandhakuti Vihara. The work of the 
monastery which will be in the Chinese style of architecture, 
will be commenced at an early date. 
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Opening of the "'Ary a Vihara”. 

riic late lamented Kripasaran Maha Sthavira who 
Idutuled the lieiigal Buddhist Association and the 
Dhannankin V iliara in Ciah iitia was presented with a plot 
of land adjoining the Vihara by the late Maharaja 
Sir Manindva Clhandia Nand\ ol Cassimbazar for its exten- 
sion. 1 be late Maha Slla\iia union nnately passed away 
Ixd'ore he (onld start the building work. Before his death 
he was, bowexr r, able to establish a Siiiui (consecrated site) 
trti the land to oidain inotiks for which ceremony he brought 
a number ol leained bhikkhus irom Arakan. The land, 
however', retrrained vacant till last year when the ever 
generotts .Seth Jugol Kishore Birla volunteered to build 
the (tnnrxr. At ;> cost of over Rs. 30,000 he has 
erectetl a rttagnilK ent three storeyed building con- 
lainitrg a large mirnber of rootrrs for the use of morrks 
and visitors. He has given it the narrre of "Arya Vihara” 
and was declared open fottn;tllv otr the nth of December 
last by Sir .Stuvapalli Radhakrishnan. Mr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, Vi( e-C'haircellor, Calcutta I'rrivcrsity, presided 
and sjx'eches were delivered by several leading citizens 
including the generous donor himself. 

* * * * 

I.ote Mr. Sarbananda Bania’s legacy. 

Mr. Sarbananda Barua who died in New Delhi on the 
15th November 1935, has left his entire saving which 
comes to about Rs. 4,000 to Mr. Devapriya Valisinha to be 
utilised for Buddhist work according to the discretion of 
the latter. It is stipulated that his father, who survives 
him, be paid a monthly allowance. This will prevent the 
Society from getting the benefit of the legacy immediately 
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as the interest obtainable is even insulTicienl to pay his 
father. The legacy will, therefore, be available only 
after his death. Mr. Barua was a devout Buddhist and 
helped the Society in all its new undertakings though 
his monthly income was only about Rs. 150. We commend 
his example to our Buddhist brethren, and trust that they 
will also leave legacies for our work in their VV'ills. If 
every Buddhist makes it a rule to leave us even a small 
amount, our activities which are now starving for want of 
adequate linanc ial help will have a chance of making good 
progress. 
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, Go ye, O Bhil^l^hus, and Wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O BhiWhus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 
life of holiness, perfect and pure/* — Mahavagga. Vinaya 
PiTAKA. 
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THE BODHISATTA IDEAL 

By Devapriya Valisinha 

The Bodhisatta ideal which every aspirant to the 
position of a Buddha has to follow is undoubtedly the 
grandest of all ideals. Buddhism has contributed several 
strikingly new ideas to world thought but the one that 
appeals to people in general as the most beneficial is the 
idea underlying the Bodhisatta conception. This concep- 
tion is unique on account of the fact that it seeks to bring 
about a revolution in the mental attitude of man. Upto 
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the time of Buddha the sole purpose of the search after 
truth was personal salvation The urge or the motive for 
the action of the great yogi who mortified his body day and 
night, was not the thought of the good of the world but 
his own escape from it. He might have considered it his 
duty towards his “creator’ ’to seek that escape which, at the 
same time, meant union with him ; or he might have 
pursiu-d that course for the intellectual satisfaction of dis- 
covering what was the Reality behind the Universe ; but it 
was never intended for any other larger purpose than one 
of these objects. He never desired that his effort should 
be for the benelit of the long suffering humanitv, for its 
existence was far from his thoughts, much less to make this 
the highest object of his endeavour. It was Buddha who, 
for the first time, turned that search after Reality in the 
opposite direction. Following the Bodhisatta ideal he 
argued that if s(;arrh for Realitv was not for the good of 
the entire world it had no meaning. To him it was selfiish- 
ncss to .seek his own salvation while all humanity was 
immersed in miserv. He. therefore, abandoned search for 
mere personal salvation. He decided that until he found 
the way for the salvation of the entire world he would not 
follow the path of his own happiness. The idea that even 
salvation must be sought for the benefit of others and not 
for one’s own self was a new conception which captured the 
imagination of millions of people. 

Any ideal is difficult to practise and the Bodhisatta 
ideal, as evervone will agree, is the most difficult in the 
world. That is why Buddha who alone lived it to the fullest 
extent, remains the most unique person in history. 

A number of scholars who deal with the subject of 
Buddhism, have taken pains to prove that the Bodhisatta 
Ideal is foreign to Early Buddhism and that it was a later 
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growth which found its full development in the Mahayana 
or the Northern School. According to these scholai-s the 
ideal of Early Buddhism which is also known as Theravada, 
is the Arhat ideal which meant individual salvation. This 
view is entirely due to a misconception as to wliat Theravada 
Buddhism stands for. According to Theravada there are 
three avenues for the attainment of Nibbana, the summum 
bonum of Buddhism. 'I'hey are (t) Samma Sam Buddha 
Bodhi or the Path of the Supremely Enlightened One ; 
(a) Pacceka Buddha Bodhi or the Path of the Fully 
Enlightened One who remains aloof and (3) Arhat Bodhi 
or the Path of the Arhat who attains Nirvana by the des- 
truction of passions. 

In this classification we find that the highest place is 
given to the Buddha who is following the Bodhisatta Ideal 
of which he himself was the discoverer. It is, therefore, 
ab.surd to suggest that Theravada does not have this ideal 
as an integral part of its doctrine. As a matter of fact it 
is given the highest place and is held in the greatest 
esteem by the Theravadins. There is, however, one aspect 
of the ideal in which the Mahayanists differ from the 
Theravadins. According to the former everyone must 
become a Bodhisatta in order to attain salvation. It is 
not left to the individual to choose his own path but they 
make it compulsory to all. They also stretch the ideal to 
the extreme length of making the Bodhisatta refuse salva- 
tion altogether for himself. According to them, the 
Bodhisatta lives in the world so long as evern one man 
remains to be saved. This development of the Bodhisatta 
Ideal is undoubtedly Mahayanist. It is nowhere to be 
found in the Theravada Literature. But to say that the 
ideal is not accepted in the Theravada School, would amount 
to a travesty of the truth. It is as much an ideal of the 
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heravadins as the Arhat ideal for both of which there 
must be a place in a universal religion like Buddhism. But 
all riieravadins agree tliat the Bodhisatta ideal which to 
them is synonymous with the Buddha ideal is the noblest. 

Now let us briefly consider the three avenues to 
salvation as stated by the Theravada form of Buddhism. 

1. Satnmaiamhuddha.—BuddhsL is one who reaches 
Nirvana by attaining the state of a “Fully Awakened One”. 
He folloH's the Bodhisatta ideal and seeks his salvation 
with a view to benelitting others as much as himself. As 
such, he docs not coniine his knowledge and experience 
to himself. He is moved by compassion towards suffering 
humanity and broadcasts his discovery. 

i{. Pacccka Buddha . — Pacceka Buddhas are those who 
arrive at the same conclusion as a Samma Sambuddha but 
are incapable of giving their experience to the world. 
Dr. Flar Dayal in his work on “Bodhisatta Doctrine” 
ridicules this conception of a Buddha who is incapable 
of enlightening others. Buddha is one who has received 
enlightenment but it does not follow that he must neces- 
sarily be able to communicate that enlightenment to others. 
1 do not sec what is unreasonable in this idea, as it is a 
matter of everyday experience that ability to express one- 
self does not go hand in hand with learning or wisdom. 
Many are the examples of gifted men who have failed to 
make their mark in life owing to this deficiency in their 
nature. It is obvious that everyone cannot succeed as 
preacher or writer. 

3. An Arhat . — An Arhat attains salvation by the 
destruction of all passions. He does not aspire to become 
a Buddha whose special function is to show the way of 
salvation to others. He feels his own burden too heavy 
to shoulder that of another. As regards the actual expe- 
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ricnce of Nirvana there is no dilFerence between that of 
the Buddha, Pacccka Buddha and the Arhat. All have 
to destroy passions and all attain Nirvana but the ditlerence 
IS in their mental attitude towards life. Some characterise 
the Arhat ideal as selfish. But it cannot be described as 
such simply because an Arhat feels difiident. He can justly 
be described as such if he remains altogether aloof from 
the world after he gets his salvation. But this is far 
from the ideal of the Arhat. He does help the world to 
the best of his ability after his object has been gained but 
that help cannot compare with the help that a Buddha is 
capable of giving. Sariputta, Moggallana, Ananda, Punna 
and* Mahinda were all Aiahats but none can call them 
selfish. "I'hey spent tlie best part of their lives in the 
service of others. The hrst message of hope which Buddha 
gave at Sarnath was given to five Arahats. It runs as 
follows: — “Go Ye O Bhikkhus and wander forth for the 
gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, in compas- 
sion for the world, for the good, for the gain, for the 
welfare of gods and men. Preach ye a life of holiness, 
perfect and pure.” This is hardly the ideal to be placed 
before selfish people. 

Now what precisely is the meaning of the Bodhisatta 
ideal? Bodhi means “knowledge” and satta, “being”. 
Hence a Bodhisatta is a being who is striving after wisdom 
or one who aspires to become a Buddha. When he attains 
the state of a Buddha he is no longer called a Bodhisatta. 
Bodhisatta’s ideal consists in endeavouring to fulfil certain 
conditions which will enable him to attain Buddhahood 
as it is only by becomng a Buddha that he can do the 
greatest service to humanity. While sojourning in Samsara 
as a Bodhisatta he may have ample opportunities of serving 
his fellow beings but the supremest service he can perform 
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is when he becomes a Buddha himself. It is incumbent 
on the Bodhisatta to do two things: first, he must give 
up — at least for the time being — the chance of his own 
salvation out of compassion for others. This is the highest 
s:icriHcc he can make. He may get ample chances of 
entering the peaceful state of Nirvana but he must con- 
sciously and deliberately shut the door. He must take 
upon himself the burden of roaming about in the relentless 
cydes of births and deaths in the interest of his less for- 
tunate brethren. Secondly, he must regard it as his duty 
to serve others whenever his service is needed. He is not 
to wait till opportunities occur. He must seek them con- 
tinuously as the world is always full of beings who require 
a helping hand. He has no excuse for sleeping over the 
miseries of the world. He must jump into the fire, as it 
were, and shoulder the burden risking his own happiness 
for the happiness of others. In the dispensation of Deepan- 
kara Buddha tnatiy aeons before Prince Siddhartha became 
enlightened, he had the door to Nirvana open before him 
but he did not accept that chance and had to be born again 
and again in different modes of existence to seek occasions 
for being helpful. 

According to the Thera vada form of Buddhism there 
are ten Paramitas or perfections which the Bodhisatta has 
to fulfil in the course of his career. Paramita is translated 
as the “highest perfection or attainment”. The fulfilment 
of these Paramitas is a kind of discipline which enables 
the Bodhisatta to obtain supreme wisdom. The ten 
Paramitas are: — (i) Dana or charity, giving, (2) Slla or 
morality, virtuous conduct, (3) Nekkhamma or Renuncia- 
tion, (4) Panna or wisdom, (5) Viriya or energy, courage 
or strenuous effort, (6) Khanti or patience, (7) Sacca or 
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Truth, (8) Aditthana or Determination, (9) Metta or Com- 
passion, Goodwill and (10) Upekkhd or Equanimity. 

Let us now consider each of these ten perfections 
separately. 

1. Dana or giving is the first of the Paramitas which 
an aspirant to Buddhahood has to perfect. To be chari- 
table is not very difficult but it is quite another matter 
to give one’s all even for the highest ideal. But one who 
aspires for the honour of a Buddha must give up every- 
thing. There is no half-way house for him. He must be 
willing to give up the last piece of cloth he has on himself, 
otherwise he loses the title to be called a Bodhisatta. 
Whether this is practicable for everybody or not is a different 
matter but the ideal is there. More difficult than giving 
one’s possessions is to give one’s limbs. The Bodhisatta may 
be called upon to sacrifice his hands, eyes, legs or even 
his head. .Should such an occaion arise he must be ready 
to part with them without any remorse what.soever. In 
the Jatakas which give 550 stories of Buddha’s previous 
lives we find many stories in which he practised the dana 
paramita to its perfection. It may so happen that the 
Bodhi.satta has to leave even his dear ones — wife, sons, 
and daughters. If such an occasion comes he must be 
willing to make the sacrifice without the least hesitation. 
This extreme form of Dana mav appear too idealistic if not 
absurd in this age. But do we not see people even among 
our contemporaries making such sacrifices for far lesser 
objects than that of attaining the state of a Buddha? Many 
examples of such sacrifices could be cited. For instance, 
we hear of a scientist risking his life by trying to find the 
nature of germs. An adventurous airman dies in an 
attempt to establish a world record in speed. An explorer 
loses his life in attempting to find the North Pole. A 
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mountaineer meets his death in trying to climb the highest 
mountain. If we only compare the ideals for which these 
persons sacrifice their lives with that of the Bodhisatta, 
the sacrifice of the latter will not certainly sound very 
foolish. The sarrificc made for the good of the entire 
universe is certainly superior to the sacrifice made for 
personal glory or profit. 

Yet in the practice of charity, the Bodhisatta has to 
be discriminate. He cannot offer anything that may cause 
unhappiness or injury to anyone such as poisons, drugs 
and weapons for de.struction. Neither can he give intoxi- 
cating drinks which weaken morality. • 

2. Silo or morality has also to be perfected by a 
Bodhi.satta. It is essential to all beings who wish to lead 
a sane and useful life. Morality consists in observing the 
precepts and guarding oneself against the three main sources 
of evil, r/iz.. Kayo or body. Vorono or speech and Mana 
or mind. The sins committed by the body are, killing, 
stealing and adulterv, those by speech .are, lying, slander, 
harsh speech and frivolous talk, those by mind are, 
covetousness, hatred and wrong views. Buddhism lays 
great emphasis on a moral life because it is the deed that 
a person does that determines his character both here and 
hereafter. Good deeds bring good results and bad deeds 
bad results. There is no external agency which rewards 
or punishes. Karma is a self-sufficient law which works 
out itself. There is no god or any other superhuman 
being who can change the inexorable law of Karma. Even 
the Bodhisatta who sacrifices his life for the sake of others 
cannot prevent the natural working of Karma. He merely 
points out the danger of taking this or that step. The 
help that he can render to another is nothing in comparison 
with what one can do for one’s own self. Therefore, the 
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observance of morality in the strictest manner is the duty 
of the Bodhisatta also. 

3. Nekkharnrna or Renunciation is the characteristic 

of all Bodhisattas. Wealth, happiness, and even peace, 
have to be renounced in living the life of a helper of 
humanity. His renunciation might cause temporary 
sufTering to those who are near and dear to him but as 

it is for the good of all that he dc^es such a thing, he has 

to ignore the immediate suffering that his action causes. 
Prince Siddhartha’s renunciation of his life in the Palace 
with his wife and child gave intense pain to them but 
when that pain is compared to the joy and happiness 
brought to mankind by the Buddha, it pales into insigni- 
ficance. A surgeon’s knife is painftd but it is used for the 
benefit of the very person on whom it’s violence falls. 

4. Pannn or wisdom — According to the law of depen- 

dent origination or Paticca Samuppada, all existence 
depends on ignorance. So the perfection of Wisdom 

parainita is of special significance to the Bodhisatta. 

Acquirement of wisdom brings the aspirant to the threshold 
of Buddhahood. But this wisdom does not mean knowledge 
merely, it is not only the sum total of experience but the 
acquisition of what is known as the Buddha Jnana. It is 
obtained at the moment of attaining the Buddha-state in- 
a sudden flash, as it were, which awakens the Bodhisatta 
to a full realisation of all that is to be known. In its 
final stage it comes through right concentration and is 
intuitive. It admits of no explanation as it is a thing to 
be realised. It is only one who has realised it who can 
describe it. The resultant effect alone is explainable. On 
the attainment of wisdom the Bodhisatta realises the four 
noble truths, viz., Dukkha, Dukkha Samudaya, Dukkha 
Nirodha and Dukkha Nirodhagamini Patipada. Buddha 

2 
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also understands the rise and disappearance of the 
Samskaras or the aggregates of existence. The twelve links 
in the chain of causation become clear to him. He knows 
that from ignorance arise the five aggregates, from the five 
aggregrates arises consciou-sness, from consciousness arise 
name and form, from name and form arise the six senses, 
from the six senses arises contact, from contact arises 
grasping, from grasping arises becoming, from becoming 
arises birth and from birth arise old age. death, grief 
lamentation, pain, and despair. When this chain becomes 
clear to the Bodhisatta he becomes the Buddha or the 
“Fully Awakened One”. And when that knowledge flashed 
across the consciousness of the Bodhisatta Prince Siddhartha 
he made the following ecstatic utterance: — 

Anekajati samsaram sandhavissaiti anibbisam 
Gahakarakam gavesanto dtikkha jati punappunam 
Cahakaraka ditthosi puna geham nakahasi 
Sabba te phasuk:i Bhaggii gahakutam Visamkhatam 
Visariikhara gatam cittam tanhanamkhavamaj jhaga. 

Through birth and rebirth’s endless round, 

.Seeking in vaiti. I hastened on, 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What mi.sery! — birth incessantly! 

O Builder! I have di.scovered thee! 

This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild! 

Thy rafters all are broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished lies! 

This mind has demolition reached, 

And seen the last of all desire! 

5. Viriya or strenuovts activity and courage have also 
to be practised. The aspirant to Buddha state has to be 
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energetic in all his undertakings. A faint-hearted man 
can never reach the goal of a Bodhisatta. His devotion 
to his objective must be so strong that no obstacle, however 
great, should make him dispirited. Greater the obstacle 
he has to face, the more determined and resolute he has 
to become. A Bodhisatta may readily agree with Napoleon 
that there is no such word as “impossible” for him. 
The power of Bodhisatta is due not to any reliance on 
the help of a superhuman agency but to his own courage 
which he has strengthened through constant use. He is 
one who refuses to be defeated on any account. “Sangame 
me m^taih seyyo yaiii ce jive parajito”. It is better to die 
on the battle-field than to live defeated” is the motto of the 
Bodhisatta. It is, however, not a Hght for personal 
happiness or for any worldly possessions but for the good 
of others. Many are the beautiful stories in the Jatakas 
which illustrate Buddha’s energy and courage. In one 
Jataka the Bodhisatta is shipwrecked along with his mother 
and other occupants in mid-ocean. No hope of survival 
seemed to exist for the ship-wrecked. All the passengers 
were drowned but the Bodhisatta saved his mother and 
himself in consequence by heroically swimming to the 
shore. In another Jataka we read the beautiful story how 
he tried to recover his lost ones. He was born as a squirrel 
and his young ones fell into the ocean. Undaunted by his 
tremendous task, he attempted to save them by emptying 
the water of the ocean. It was an impossible task but it 
typifies the indomitable will of the Bodhisatta who owns 
no defeat. This courageous spirit is very much required 
to-day when we are confronted with so many difficult 
problems. Emperor Asoka understood the value of Viriya 
and so we read in one of his inscriptions: 
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Tims saiili His Ciracious and Sacred Majesty the 
King: — • 

In times past, there was not before at all hours discharge 
of atlniinistrali\e business or the receiving of reports. So 
by me has thus been arranged: at all hours, when I am 
eating, or in the harem, or in the inner apartments, or 
even in the taiiches, or in the place of religious instruction, 
or in the parks, everywhere I'rativedakas are posted with 
instruetions to report on the affairs of my people. And 
if |)erchan(e by word of mouth 1 [>ersonally command a 
donation or a proclamation ; or again, if an urgent matter 
has been assigned to the Maliamdlras and if in connection 
therewith a debate ov deliberation takes place in the 
1‘aihhal then without a moment’s interval should it be 
reported to me in all places, at all hours. 

for there is no satisfaction of mine as in exertion and 
despatch of business. My highest duty is, indeed, the 
promotion of the good of all. Of that again, the root is 
this: exertion and despatch of business ; d’here is no higher 
work than the promotion of tlie commonweal.” Here is at 
least an honest attempt to live the perfection of Viriya or 
strenuousness. 

6. Khanti or patience. If energy or strenuous effort 
is necessary to surmount obstacles, khanti or patience is 
:ilso required in abundance to keep one’s balance of mind 
in this world of paradoxes. One would go insane if this 
tjuality is absent. The Bodhisatta remains unmoved by 
succe.ss or failure. He is indifferent to insults or acts of 
violence for he knows that tliey are works of blind and 
foolish people who require to be corrected. The story of 
Khanti\ada is a fine example of one practising this virtue. 
Khantivada’s hands and feet were severed one after the 
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other by the order of the king of Benares and yet the 
saint did not harbour an angry thought against his 
lonnenter. After each limb was cut. the king mockingly 
iiicjuircd whether ‘*he was still patient to which the saint 
replied that he was so and at the end the saint won. Is 
there anything which cannot be accomplished by a person 
who is able to face such an ordeal? Tlie jiractice of patience 
is, however, not to be misunderstood. It does not mean 
that one .should court trouble purposely or submit passively 
to wrongs dcjne to one delil)crately. Its aim should be 
to correct the wrongdoer. It is imt the same doctrine as 
we find* in the Bible which .says: “But I say unto you, 
that* ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also”, Mathew 5. 39. 
for the Bodhisatta ne\'er believes in such a doctrine. 
Enduring wrongs for their own sake, is repugnant to the 
ideal of a Bcjdhisafta. He is bent on curing the world 
from its false ideas and injustices as it is only then that 
happiness could be brought about. If my right hand is 
cut off it would be a folly of the highest magnitude to offer 
my left also to be similarly treated. I should do all I can 
to .save it. 

7. Sacca or the perfection of Truth consists in saying 
the truth at all places and at all times. A Bodhisatta does 
not keep one' thing in his mind and give out something 
else as that would not be saying the truth. According to 
some moralists if truth is unpalatable it should not be 
uttered. It is not so in Buddhism. A Bodhisatta would 
speak the truth even if it was unpalatable in case he could 
thereby help another. It may not be pleasant for a thief 
to hear that he is a thief but a Bodhisatta would have 
no hesitation in saying it to him if by doing that he was 
certain he could prevent him from stealing again. 
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8. The eighth paramita is Aditthana or determina- 
tion. 'I’his is closely allied to Viriya. Without this 
attribute a Bodhisatta cannot expect to complete any o£ 
the other parainitas. It is said that every Bodhisatta has 
to spend four asankheyyas (four immeasurable periods of 
time) betore he attains to the position of a Buddha. To 
keep one’s resolve throughout such a long period, one must 
have a pretty strong determination. The resolution made 
by Prince Siddhartha when he sat under the Bodhi 'Pree 
for the attainment of Buddhahood is typical of such deter- 
mination. It is said that he sat down with the following 
resolve: “Let my skin, and sinews and bones* become 
dry, and welcome! and let all the llesh and blood iir my 
body dry up! but never from this seat will 1 stir, until 
1 have attained the supreme and absolute wisdom! ’ 

9. Metta which means compassion or goodwill 
towards others is the ninth perfection of a Bodhisatta. 
Maitri is a positive term as against ahirnsa which is a 
negative one, which means non-injury or non-violence. 
Maitri is not merely the passive attitude of not doing any 
harm or violence to another but the positive attitude of 
doing acts of kindness and goodwill towards him. The 
practice of Maitri which means a life of service to others 
is the very essence of the Bodhisatta ideal. It is a poor 
ideal which makes one satished with the thought that one 
does not do any harm to another. If there is compassion 
or goodwill in one’s heart, it must be translated into acts 
of positive good to others. The world is full of misery, 
ignorance and crime and the Bodhisatta’s duty is to go 
among the unfortunate people as a guide and as an example 
to them. Where there is misery he must go as a comforter, 
where there is ignorance he must scatter knowledge and 
where there are crimes and violence he must try to prevent 
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them. His life is dedicated to the service of humanity and 
finds satisfaction only in such activities as will- benefit the 
world at large. His compassion must be intense and 
universal. In the Metta Sutta of the Sutta Nipata, its 
nature is well described. Just as a mother at the risk of 
her own life protects her son, her only child, in the same 
way should one show lo\ ing-kindness towards all living 
beings. It is this compa.ssion which compelled Buddha 
to go from village to village all his life preaching, com- 
forting and inspiring everyone whom he met. It was one 
of his daily habits to seek some one to whom he could do 

a positive act of goodwill. 

• 

lo. The tenth and the last of the perfections of the 
Bodhisatta is Upekkha or equanimity. A Bodhisatta is not 
moved by either praise or blame. A person who delights 
in praise will also feel indignant when he is blamed. Such 
a person will never have mental peace and a sense of 
equilibrium. The wise man is neither elated when he 
obtains success nor dejected when he meets with failure. 
In the Dhammapada we read: “Selo yatha eka ghano 
vatena na samirati, evatii nindapasansasu nasamin jantu 
pandito.” "As a solid rock is not shaken by a strong gale, 
so wise persons remain unaffected by praise or censure.” 

The above, in brief, are the ten paramitSs which a 
Bodhisatta should possess. But they are not the only 
virtues to be cultivated. They merely point out the main 
characteristics of his life of self-abnegation and service. 
He has to be perfect in other virtues as there is no 
arbitrary division as to what should be the virtue of a 
Bodhisatta as apart from the virtues of an Arahat or 
Pacceka Buddha. His life has to be a balanced one — the 
service of others being the predominent note. 
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The life o[ Fiiiddha is a typical example of such a 
life truly and successfully lived. To him alone must be 
given the credit of having lived that life in its entirety. 
Others may try to live it and perhaps succeed to a certain 
degree but they cannot come near to Buddha in the ful- 
filment of all th<; reqniretnents of that life. How many 
persons can sa\ without hesitation that they would sacrifice 
their own happine.ss for the sake of others? How many 
would willingly sacrifice their own salvation and take upon 
themselves th(' burden of the world on their shoulders 
so that others might find their path to salvation easier? 
T am sure not many will knowingly undertake such a 
responsibility. Tt is easier to admire such an ideal life 
from a safe di^lanee than to make it the nrinciple of one’s 
life. Hence the greatness of the Buddha, his unique 
position in the history of mankind. This great ideal which 
Btiddha discovered and placed before humanity needs con- 
sideration. If the entire human race at least attempts to 
lead this ideal, the face of this world would be altered in 
a short time. Those who are anxious for true happiness 
will realise where true happiness lies and how best to 
obtain it. If it is ever possible to make the world see this 
truth, none will then try to rob another of his little 
happiness but will add his own to it so that the other 
might have his full share. This world of ours which is 
being consumed with cavalries, hatreds, injustices and 
cruelties sorely need this Bodhi.satta ideal. The world has 
yet failed to sec its grandeur. Perhaps its cup of misery 
is not yet full. But a day will surely come when it will 
have to give its ear to this glorious message which says 
that happiness comes only when you do not seek after it. 
The more you are after it the further away it gets. But 
if you give up seeking after it for your own sake and render 
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every kind of service to others, then will true happiness 
conic to you. W'hen mankind realises this there will dawn 
upon this earth real peace, bnitherhood, contentment and 
happiness for which everyone is crying. 

Let me conclude this article with the aspiration of 
the Bodhi.satta which has been .so beautifully rendered by 
Santideva : 

“\Vhatevcr good I have acquired by doing all this, 
may I appease and assuage all the pains and sorrows of all 
living beings. 

May 1 be like unto a healing drug for the sick I May 
I be the physician for them, and also tend them till they 
arc* whole again 1 

May I allay the pain of hunger and thirst by showers 
of food and drink. And may I myself be food and drink 
for the hungry and the thirsty during the intermediate 
aeons of famine. 

May I be an inexhaustible treasure for poor creatures I 
May T be foremost in I'endcring .service to them with mani- 
fold and various articles and requisites! 

I renounce my bodies, my pleasures and all my merit 
in the past, prc.sent and future, so that all beings may 
attain the good. I have no desire for all those things. 

To give up everything, that is Ninmna: and my mind 
seeks Nirvana. If I must give up everything, then it is 
best to bestow it upon the living being. 

I have devoted this body to the welfare of all creatures. 
They may revile me all the time or bespatter me with 
mud; they may play with my body and mock me and make 
sport of me; yea, they may even slay me. I have given my 
body to them I Why should I think of all that? 

They may make me do such things as bring happiness 
to them. May no one ever suffer any evil through me! 

3 
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If they have thoughts of anger or of friendliness to- 
wards me, may those very thoughts be the means of 
accomplishing all that they desire! 

Those persons who revile me, or do me harm, or 
scoff at me, may they all attain Enlightenment! 

May I be the protector of the helpless! May I be 
the guide of wayfarers! May I be like upon a boat, a 
bridge and a causeway for all who wish to cross! May I 
be a lamp! May 1 be a bed for all who lack a bed! May 
I 1)0 a servant to all who want a servant! May I be for 
all creatures a ciniamani (the pholosopher’s stone) and a 
bhadraghata (a pot of fortune) even like unto an efficacious 
rite of worship and a potent medicinal herb! May T be 
for them a Kalpa Vrksa (wish-fulfdling tree) and a Kama 
dhenu (cow yielding all that one desires). 

• • 

• 

THE BUDDHIST LOVE THOUGHTS 
IN CHINESE 

Woodward of Tasmania, in his translation of the Pali 
Buddhist Scripture, “As it was said” (London, 1935, p. 126) 
quotes me as saying that the great passage about the 
aeon-lasting power of the Love-Thoughts is a later addition. 
This is because it is lacking in the Chinese version of A.D. 650. 
But, thanks to Akanuma, we can now locate the text 
(Itivuttaka 22) in the fourth-century Chinese version of the 
Numerical collection, where it may be found in the Taisho 
Tripitaka, Vol. II, p. 565. Let me add that the text about 
love’s omnipotence (“Buddhist and Christian Gospels”, II. 35) 
is in the same Volume, p. 806, 


A. J. Edmvnds. 



SIMPLICITY OF TRUTH 


By Vajrabuddhi (J. Pistor). 

Too often in the general religious experience in man- 
kind we discover that gigantic intellect knowing all the 
Pali and Sanskrit books of the world is spiritually, as to 
Realization, a pygmy. They desire to know too much. 
Their business is to deal with the network of words, which 
is really the most roundabout way of reaching the truth. 
It has been said. Life, living Truth, and Religion are com- 
plicated because they are simple, most plain and ingenuous. 

/\live breathing religion, above all Buddhism, is 
essentially living and moving. It is not something which 
is specially experienced, — it is life itself, daily life which 
runs through all experience. We have got to stop under- 
standing and philosophizing in order to understand. 
Buddhism is nothing but applied art of living. To study 
is to stop, and life moves on. Hence our Buddhist dis- 
cussions of the doctrines of ‘anatta’, rebirth etc., too 
often run the risk of being abstract gymnastics. Be in very 
truth, all our theorization must fail to touch Reality ; for 
all things and forms under the sun, even conceptions, are 
mirrors in which we see but our own reflections just as 
blossoms in empty space. 

It is quite impossible to pin down the unique Buddhist 
intuition of life to any fixed and rigid formula or system. 
In a certain sense, it is really true, to define is to kill ; 
conceptions are like vampirs who themselves are bloodless 
shadows and suck the blood from the living. If the wind 
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were to stop for one moment for you to catch hold of it, 
it would cease to be wind. 

Th<‘ same is true of life. Life does not consist in facts 
at all, although the mind is always trying to make things 
into facts by fixing them. I'his is “factation”, it is an 
act of possessiveness. I’lius it is the nature of all thinking 
to divide the flow and flux of reality into ‘things’. But 
things and evcaits arc perpetually moving and changing. 
We ctinnot take hold of the present moment and make it 
stay with ns. W’c (annot call back past time or keep for ever 
lost perceptions. As soon as we try to do this all we have is 
a dead memeny, reality is not there. 

I’he Buddha advi,scd us not to trouble about it. 
VVe shall solve all our problems, we shall know what 
is Truth only when we no longer chase after it. The 
.secret is to stop rutining routid, and we discover that it 
was with ns all the titne. Therefore, j>erhaps the greatest 
advice ever given to those who tread the Path was the 
answer of onr great, enlightened Master: “Well, then, 
walk on, go and guard your thought I” We must always 
“Walk on’’, and never attempt to turn life into death by 
gra.sping .at it in order to keep little bits of it for ourselves 
and to deny the rest. For that is ‘Trishna’, the second 
Noble I’ruth, it is the cau.se and the father of all our 
misery. Thereby we become ouivselves a part holding still 
to the heresy of the idea of separate existence (atta). But 
to embrace the whole and the life of Buddhahood we must 
be like a man e.xtcnding both arms in welcome. 

Unfortunately so many of us are much more inclined 
to walk off. Some even are there in this gleaming, gigantic 
stream of life, jumping up from the water. They are 
attracted by the glories of the sky, slighting the familiar 
water. But if only they would choose to keep in step and 
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march with the stream and not create so many ripples they 
would see that the water mirrors the sky. In truth perhaps 
the most dilficult thing in the world is to perceive the 
obvious. I'his life-current is everywhere at the same time, 
it knows always only the present — the permanent Now; and 
yet, in e\cry moment it is newl Here we find all, every 
little thing of this world — finite and infinite in one — is 
a glorious symbol of c'lernal principles. When you know 
one you knoAV all, for all are based on the same principles 
of the Great Norm (l)harina) of life. 

Truth is not far away, not outside our everyday 
concerns, we are in the midst of it and we stumble over 
it. * Over and above it is too simple and explicit, it is 
perceiving the living significance, the deepest meaning of 
any one experience. When we display some sense of mystery 
in daily life we are somewhere near to wisdom. For that 
our usual life, our everyday thoughts are enough. The 
secret is that the glimpse of intuition and enlightenment 
is precisely what we experience at this very moment, 
whether it is accepting anything impersonally as being just 
so or seeing that “ There is” a doing of it. It is what it is, 
— in real truth, universal, inconceivable, inscrutable. 

That is all there is to it I 


At the feet of whatever teacher a disciple 
attains to this degree of excellence, there 
indeed will a man of intelligence follow the 
higher life, and, if he does, there will be 
advance to knowledge, the Doctrine, and what 
is right. 


Sandaka Sutta. 



A. B. C. OF BUDDHISM 

By Biiadanta Ananoa Kausalyayana. 


Wc have all at least heard of the Tripitaka. What 
is this Tripitaka? Not only the teachings of the Buddha 
but those of sonic of his disciples also (which were recorded 
for the first time in Ceylon in the reign of King Vattagamini 
in the ist century A.D.) are included in the Tripitaka. 
Tri means three and Pilaka means basket. Tripitaka there- 
fore means “Three collections of Books”, metaphorically 
called Baskets. The language in which they are written 
is Prdi or Magadhi — the ancient language of Magadha. 

Some scholars take exception to our view that Pali 
and Magadhi mean the same language. They say Pali 
is devoid of all the three chief characteristics of Magadhi 
i.e., (i) 'I'hc usage of the letter La instead of Ra — e.g., 
Laja for Raja. (2) The usage of the letter Sa and not Sa. 
(3) I’he usage of c as the ending in the nominative case 
singular number instead of o as Game and not Gamo or 
Ramo. 

As regards the first characteristic, we submit that 
although the usage of La instead of Ra is not universal in 
Pfdi yet it is not totally absent. We have Palibodho instead 
of Paribodho. And the disapj>earance of S may be 
explained by the absence of that letter in the Sinhalese 
language called FAu of the days when Tripitaka was written. 
Now what about the usage of e? This, though not universal, 
as it was in usage in the ancient language, e.g., bele balam 
here, it ceases to be the chief characteristic of Pali alone. 

Seen in this light the three above objections lose much 
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of their force. Our humble claim that Pali is nothing but 
\fagadhi, with some slight changes, ceases to appear so 
ridiculous as some scholars try to make it. 

Even if we do not insist on the oneness of Magadhi and 
Pali, there is one point on which we would insist. And 
the point is this: No literature takes us nearer to the 
Buddha than the Pali Literature. Where Pali fails no 
other literature succeeds. If we wish to understand the 
Buddha-thought we have to go to the Pali literature. 

Some students often enquire whether Pali is easier to 
learn than Prakrit in relation to Sanskrit! 

No* language would be dilTicult e(|ually to all students, 
Mnch depends upon the students thcm.selves. Ordinarily 
speaking Pali is not only nearer to Sanskrit than Prakrit 
but also much more easier to study. In comparison with the 
Panini Grammar which has about four thousands Sutras, 
Moggallana Grammar, the most comprehensive Pali 
Grammar, has only a little over eight hundred sutras. In 
Prakrit, we know that consonants can change into vowels, 
e.g., Dharmacakra = Dhammacakka = Dhamrna -akka = 

Dhnmmek. But in Pali a consonant never changes into a 
vowel. Shakuntala would at the most become Sakuntala, 
which in Prakrit would become Saundale. 

“And what is the extent of the Tripitaka, and where 
is it available”, one also asks? The following is the list of 
all the books which are found in Siam, Burma* and 
Ceylon, in Siamese, Burmese and Sinhalese scripts 

• In Mandalay (Burma) one feels astonished wlten one sees not only 
the whole of the Tripitaka but also its commentaries inscribed on 
big stone tablets and erected at the foot of the Mandalay hill. One can 
have an idea of the stupendous nature of this work when it is realised 
that the Tripitaka, together with its commentaries, would be as much 
as three Mahabharatas put together. 
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respectively. Attempts are being made to see the Tripitaka 
printed in Ndgari characters also. Sutta Pitaka is composed 
of the fi\e Nikayas. — 

(a) Digha Nikaya 
(h) Majjhima Nikaya 
(r) Saiiiyutta Nikaya 
(fl) Anguttara Nikaya 
(r) Khiiddaka Nikaya 
which again includes fifteen hooks; — 

I. Khuddaka Paiha. a. Dhammapada. 3. Udana. 
Itivnttaka. 5. Sntta Nipata. 6. Vimana Vatthii. 7. Peta 
Vatthu. (S. I’hera gatha. 9. Theri gatha. 10' Jataka. 
11. Niddesa. 12. Patisambhidamagga. 13. Apadina. 
14. Buddha Vansa. i r,. Cariyapitaka. 

Vinayafjitaka includes five books: — 

1. Mahavagga. 2. Cullavagga. Parajika. 4. Pacitya. 
5. Parivara. 

A bfiidhanirna Pitaka has the following seven books: — 

I. Dhamma SanganT. 2. Vibhanga. 3. Dhiitu Katha. 
4. Puggala Pannatti. 5. Kathii Vatthu. 6. Yamaka. 7. and 
Patthana. 

All literatures may be taken as reflections of some 
specific thoughts, some attempts to answer certain questions. 
What questions does the Buddha-thought as reflected in the 
Tripitaka raise and answer? Followers of other religions 
naturally expect Buddhism to deal with those very questions 
with which their own religions deal. Buddha- thought 
does deal with some of those questions and does not deal 
with others. What are the questions which the Buddha- 
thought an.swers and what are not? 

Before we take up those questions to which the 
Buddha thought, in our opinion, gives very satisfactory' 
answers, it must be stated that the Buddha is absolutely 
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silent over questions such as the following; — i. Whether 
the world is eternal or (einporary. 2. Whether the world is 
finite or infinite, ‘p Whether the personality (Jlva) is 
identical with the body, .p Whether the personality is 
one thing and the hodv another. 5. Whether the Perfect 
One continues to exist after death or not? 

What should be our attitude towards problems 
mentioned above? Iluddha calls them “futile”. In case 
this attitttde does not satisfy us and w'e arc foolish enough 
to neglect the task immediately before us and our idle 
curiosity leads us to those problems, then we have to go to 
thqse teachers who claim to answer them, and find out for 
ourselves what their answers are worth for. As far as the 
Bttddha is concerned we have also to be on our guard lest 
we may not increase the list of Buddha's “Unanswered 
Ouestions” by adding such questions as whether “there 
is god or not,” whether “there is an Atman or not”, simply 
because we may have a lurking desire to make Buddha call 
them also “futile”. 

As for those questions which were left “unanswered”, 
it cannot be said with certainty whether the Buddha did 
care to have any views of his own. But questions about 
about God and Atman arc definitely not among the 
“Unanswered” ones. 

Why are certain questions declared as “futile”? The 
Buddha is very clear on this point. He .says; “It is 
brothers, as if a man were pierced through by a poisoned 
arrow, and his friends, companions, and near relations 
called in a surgeon, and he should say, ‘I will not have this 
arrow pulled out until I know who the man is that has 
tvounded me, whether he is of the Royal caste or the priest 
caste, a citizen or a servant”, or else he should say, “I will 
4 
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noi have this arrow pulled out until I know who the man 
is that has wounded me ; what is his name and to what 
family he belongs or else he should say, “I will not have 
this arrow pulled out until I know who the man is that 
has wounded me, whether he is tall or short, or of medium 
height’, \erily brothers, such a one would die ere he could 
suflicicntlv g(?t to know all this.” 

Wh.it questions, then, does the Buddha raise and answer? 
‘One thing only, brethren, do I make known, now as before, 
sullering .ind deliverance from suffering.” The questions 
tvhich th<‘ Buddha raised touch not only all human beings, 
but also till living beings, deals not only with all countries, 
but with the whole universe ; they arc concerned not only 
with the past and present but with the future as well. The 
all im[)oriant fiuestion is “Are we sullering”? The obvious 
answer is “Yes”. “Is there a way out of suffering”? is the 
next (|uestion. Buddha assures us there is a way. 

Not only in the present, but over since man came into 
existence, then; have been people with the belief that the 
one ultimate aim of life is to “enjoy the utmost”. No 
harm. I’he onlv disad\antage in this lies in the fact that 
one who is out to “enjoy the utmost”, suffers most. The 
second cup d(K's not seem to give one the .same amount of 
satisfaction as the first. And the third one still less. Repeti- 
tion of .sense- irritations, called pleasures, does bring him 
(‘njoymenl, but in a decreasing scale. And there comes a 
time when one docs not find any enjoyment in indulgence, 
but on the other hand one suffers a lot in its absence. The 
man who desires sense pleasures but is unable to obtain 
the same suffers most. 

And there are others who would say that this world 
is false, is non-existent, like the mistaken idea of regarding 
rope as a snake. Let us give up running after the pleasures 
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of this world which is but a phantom, a dream, and try to 
realise the One Existence, the Brahman which is Sat Cit 
and Ananda (Existing-conscious-Bliss.) 

How can we possibly take that which is experienced 
by our six-senses as absolutely false? And suppose, we take 
that to be false, then on what ground shall we adtnit any 
odier existence as real, which is not c\cn experienced by 
our senses? On the authority of scriptures? But on what 
authority shall we take our scriptures as absolutely 
infallible? 

If we designate as materialists those who consider 
“utmost enjoyment” as the ultimate goal of life then those 
who claim the realisation of Brahman — “the Eternal One” 
to be the highest goal of life, may lx; called eternalists. 
What ideal does the Buddha set before us? 

In the Tripitaka we find the nature of the universe 
dealt from the point of view of both reality and prac- 
ticality, from the point of view of a perfect man and from 
the point of view of a man in the street. 

So far as the ordinary-man is concerned, the world has 
in store for him satisfactions as well as dissatisfactions; to an 
Arahat it is entirely dissatisfactory. A man sulfering 
from itches makes a distinction between the painful itch- 
sensation and the pleasurable scratch-sensation. He docs 
not like the pain of the itch, but enjoys the plea.sure of 
•scratching. One in perfect health would suffer neither itch 
nor scratching, as he has no taste for either. 

Such sensations of the senses, called “Pleasures”, are 
nothing but disturbances to a man who has acquired 
mental equilibrium. In emphasising over and over again 
such words as "Birth is suffering, decay is suffering ; death 
is suffering ; sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair 
are suffering ; not to get what one desires is suffering ; in 
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short the live aggregates of existence* are siilfering”, the 
Tripitaka always keeps in view this man of perfect mental 
health, the Arahat. 

In that case, is Buddhism just another name for 
Pessimism? No. Pessimism says there is sullering and there 
is no way out of it ; but Buddhism, like a physician first 
admits tin; existt;nce (tf sullering and then assures us that 
there is a way out of it. What religion, what way of life 
on earth, can claim to Ite more optimistic than Buddhism 
whicli, while not demanding any one to have blind-faith in 
(iod — the creator, in soul — the supposed changeless entity, 
in .scriptures — the so called revealed books and the like, 
shows a way out of sullering, release from our bondage?. 

What is the cause of this world, of this coming into 
existence? God? "If there is God, the creator of the 
world, then he is either not good, or not at all 
powerful”, said the Enlightened One. The real cause 
of sullering is craving (I’anha) which gives rise to fresh 
rebirths. It is the sensual craving (Kama-tanha), the 
craving for individual existence (Bhava-tanha), the craving 
for temporal existence (Vibhava-tanha) which cause 
suffering. 

We have said above that the Buddhas have but one 
le,s.son to (each. “One thing only, Bhikkhus, do I make 
known, now as before; sullering and deliverance from 
.sullering.” The tjucstion arises who is the sufferer? Such 
philosophies as believe in the existence of a soul, of an 
Atman, can very easily reply, “ jIva-Atma.” But when the 
question is placed before the Buddha, he says: “Your very 
question is misleading (na kallo ayam panho). The 


♦ Ru pa-form ; Vedana-sensation ; Safina — Perception ; Sankhara- 

Constituent ; Vinnana-consciousness, 
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question ought to be asked thus: “By becoming what, 
does suflcring come into existence?” Now the answer is: 
“When craving comes into existence, sufTering also arises.” 
One tiling being given, another comes into existence, one 
thing being absent, another does not come into existence, 
evaih seti, cvaiii hoti). 7’hus this law of dependent origina- 
tion prevails. 

On delusion depends rebirth-producing action 
(Sankhara). On rebirth producing action depends the ari- 
sing of (re-birth) consciousness. On consciousness depends 
the psycho-physical existence. On the psycho-physical exis- 
tence d^ends the sixfold activity of the senses. On the 
sen<^ps depends contact (with their corresjionding objects). 
On contact depends feeling. On feeling depends craving 
("I’anha). On craving depends clinging to existence. On 
clinging to existence depends the action-process. On the 
action-process depends (future) birth. On birth depend 
decay and death, sorrow, lamentation, .sullcring, grief and 
despair. I’his, O brethren, is called the holy truth of the 
arising of suffering or the law of dependent origination.” 

And through the ces.sation of re birth producing action, 
consciousness (re-birth) is done away with. Through the 
cessation of consciousne.ss. the subjective and objective 
aspects of existence are done away with. Through the 
cessation of the subjective-objective aspects of existence, the 
six-fold activity of the sen.ses (contact of the sense organs 
with their objects) is done away with; through the cessation 
of contact, feeling is done away with. Through the cessa- 
tion of feeling, craving is done away with, through the 
cessation of craving, clinging to existence is done away 
with; through the cessation of clinging to existence, the 
action proce.ss is done away with; through the cessation of 
the action-process, re-birth is done away with ; through not 
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being reborn, decay and death, sorrow, lamentation, suffer- 
ing, grief and despair arc done away with. This, O 
brethren, is called the noble truth of the cessation of 
suffering.” 

If in reality there is no act but action ; no sufferer 
but .suileiing, then one may very well ask; What is the 
attempt at (leli\erance for? Is it not useless? Yes, the 
moment one realises that in truth there is no ego (Aharh) in 
this personality and it is but a reflection of our self-pride, 
the moment we are able to destroy this belief in self in its 
totality, then there will be no need for making any attempt 
to gain deli\eranrc for we are already delivered. ^ 

When we come to that stage, there will be no sufferjng, 
no sulferei and all questioning ceases. 

Clan this total ces,sation of suffering, called Nirvana, 
be attained while one is living? Yes, it can be attained in 
(his very existence. “Brethren, Nibbana is visible in this 
life, inviting, attractive, accessible to the wise disciple.” 

“And when a disciple is .so delivered, in whose heart 
dwells jx;ace, there is no longer any pondering over what 
has been done, and naught more remains for him to do. 
Just as a rock of one solid mass remains unshaken by the 
wind, even .so, neither forms, nor sounds, nor odours, nor 
tastes, nor contacts of any kind, neither the desired nor the 
undcsired can cause such an one to waver. Steadfast is his 
mind, gained is deliverance.” 

What happens to the five aggregates of existence 
(skandhas) when such an Arhat, such a delivered-one 
passes asvay? As the currents which would have caused his 
rebirth are destroyed, his rebirth takes place no more. Just 
as a s^v•itch. when switched off, results in the stoppage of the 
electric current and light goes out, similarly as the current 
of life-thirst is destroyed the lamp of births and deaths also 
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goes out. In the ease of the electric light we never a.sk as 
lo what happened to the extinguished light for we know 
that the light was the result of the electric current: and 
as the electric-current has ceased so the light also has ceased. 
Similarly when the current of ignorance and thirst for 
life has ceased, whence and how can the lamp of births 
and deaths continue to burn? 

Do Buddhists believe in re-birth? Yes, most certainly; 
but not from the point of view of reality. “Brethren, just 
as milk comes from the cow, and cream originates from 
milk, butter from cream, atid cheese from butter, and when 
it is milk it is not called cream, nor butter, nor chee.se; and 
whe'n it is cheese, the same is not designated by any other 
name; even so, brethren, when one of tlie three kinds of 
existence (past, present, or future) is represented, this is 
not designated by the name of either of the other two ; 
these, brethren, are merely names, merely manners of 
speaking, designations in common conversational use. The 
Blessed One, indeed, makes use of these without, however, 
being led astray by them.” 

“How can there be any rebirth at all, when there is 
no .soul?” The question has been partly answered above. 
To put it in simpler language, we may say that mind — 
Citta-Vijnana occupies the same place in Buddhist philo- 
sophy as Atman — (soul) occupies in non-Buddhist philo- 
sophies. The mind, changeful though it be, can be trusted 
with the task of carrying the good and evil effects of our 
activities to our next life ; but Atman is supposed to be an 
unchanging entity. How can Atman then be the carrier 
of our Sankharas? To carry the effects of our good and bad 
deeds is to be influenced by them. To be influenced is to 
be changed. How can then Atman be both changing and 
unchanging? If it is both changing and unchanging, then 
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how docs il (lilTcr from mind which, conceived as a flux, 
is both changing and unchanging {na ca so na ca Anno)? 

The \erv first stan/;i of the Dhammapada says: — 
“rnano pubhangama Dhamma 
mano settha mano maya 
manasa ce padutthena 
bhasati va karoti va 
7’ato nani dukkhamanveti 
cakkarh va vahato padarii.” 

“Mind is the ff)rernnner of all existence, mind is the 
chief, it is all mental, if one with evil-mind speaks or acts; 
suffering follows him like the wheels of the cart the foot- 
steps of the bullocks.” 

What is the wav. then, by which one may put an end 
to sufTcring one experiences every moment of one’s life? 
Be wise, act noblv. cultivate concentration. 

We again read in the Dhammapada: — 

Sabba papassa Akaranarh 
Kusalassa upasampada, 

.sacilta pariyodapanam 
Etaih Buddhanusa-sanaiti 

“To abstain from evil, to do all pf)ssible good, to keep 
one’s mind under control — This is the teaching of all the 
Enlightened Ones.” 

A Bhikkhu when making his request for ordination 
says ; ‘A'^eTierable Sir, please take these yellow robes and 
ordain me so that I may exert my best and be able to put 
an end to all-suffering.” 

This cessatiem of all sufTcring, or the attainment of 
Nirvana is not something after which one has to run, it 
is not something outside the individual. Just as one 
becomes healthy and does not receive health from outside, 
similarly one himself becomes Nirvana and does not receive 
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Nirvana or enter Nirvana as sometimes metaphorically 
expressed. 

And this is total cessation of suffering. Nirvana is not 
to be attained only by the Bhikkhus. Anybody — be he 
young or old, be he a householder or monk, who has 
conquered his passions, viz., lust, hatred and agreed is said 
to have attained Nirvana. 

Suffering and the way out of suffering are the essence 
of the teachings of all Buddhas. 


Long have I been cheated, tricked and 
deluded by this heart of mine ; for, I was for 
ever engaged in encouraging things material, 
feelings, perceptions, plastic forces, and con- 
sciousness, so that this encouragement led to 
existence, which led to birth, which led to 
decay and death with sorrow and lamentation, 
111 and tribulation. 


Magandiya Sutta. 


5 



THE SON RECEIVES THE GREATEST OF 
GIFTS FROM THE FATHER 

By Bhikkhu Piyadassi 

Royal Rahula, the little Prince of Kapilavatthu, was 
still a child of seven years. And he knew not his father. 

It was a merry morning. The Lord with His disciples 
entered upon the road that led to the palace of King 
Suddhodana. Ya.sodhara, the beloved mother of Rahula, 
beheld the beauty and the majesty of the Master, and 
hurrying in her joy she draped her dear child in costly 
raiment and with rich ornaments did she adorn him. Never- 
thele.ss, the innocent child knew not the purpose of this 
adornment. His mother bore him to the uppermost storey 
of the mansion and through the open window she showed 
him the Master, whose gait rc-sembled in dignity that of an 
elephant. The very path He trod with His .saintly disciples 
was hallowed by the bles,scd feet. His eyes were lit with 
love. His body radiated compassion and benevolence. All 
were in an atmosphere of perfect peace. 

The virtuous di.sciples, with their senses perfectly 
controlled, were following in the steps of the Master with 
measured tread. 

At the sweet sight of the Supreme Saint, Yasodhara's 
heart could linger no longer ; it burst into a paean of joy. 
She described in sweet and musical words the two and 
thirty signs of the Master and in a final verse said to her 
beloved son : — 

"Gacchati Nila pathe viya cando 
Tdragand parivethita Rupo 
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Sdvaka majjfia goto samanindo 
Esahi tuyha pita Narasilio." 

As the moon by stars surrouiidcd 
Moveth in the amethyst sky. 

Even so fareth thy Father fair, 

'I'he lion of men, by saints surrounded. 

I'hen slie persuaded the child to go into the presence 
of the Blessed One and said to him: — “Behold the Samana, 
sweet son, of golden line, like unto the supreme Biahma 
in beauty of form, followed by the twenty thousand disciples. 
This is your father dear who owns many treasures. Go to 
Him anti beg of Him your inheritance, for the son becomes 
tht? lord over the treasures of the father”. 

Accordingly he approached the Blessed One, felt the 
emanation of his Father’s love and the sweetness of His 
Supreme virtue. 

I’hcn there gushed from his heart the words : — 
“Sukhd vata te cfidya Samana” 

“Happy indeed h thy shadow, O Samana.” 

The Lord, after taking His mid-day meal at His 
father’s palace, walked to his abode and the child followed 
Flim begging for his inheritance. None would stop the 
prince, no, not even the Father. To the monastery the 
Lord went with the prince. 

Now this was the thought that crossed the heart of the 
Lord: I’his child longs for a father’s inheritance, and 

if I give him wealth of the world he will suffer again and 
again. 1 will not give the innocent child a load of sorrow. 
The seven Noble Treasures of faith, virtue, shamefastness, 
fear of blame, learning, renunciation, and wisdom won by 
me at the foot of the Bodhi tree will I give him and thus 
will 1 make him a destroyer of sorrow. 
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Now at the request ot the Master, the Venerable 
Sariputta rol:)cd with the sallron robe the boy of seven years 
whose lips still smelt of his mother’s milk. 

Now the prince Rihula became enthroned in a 
thousand hearts ; but he was not haughty ; he was the 
humblest of the Brethren. His heart breathed blessings on 
all beings. He obeyed and followed his dear teachers as 
a little calf would eagerly follow his mother for milk. 

Now Rahula, who had followed the Father for his 
inheritance, gained the richest inheritance by attaining 
Sanctity. In his transcendental joy his lips distilled sweet 
words in this wise: — 

“Twice blest of fortune am I whom my friends 
Call ‘Lucky Rahula’. For I am both 
Child of the Buddha and a seer of Truth ; 

Yea, and intoxicants are purged from me ; 

Yea, and there’s no more coming back to be, 

Ar’hant am I, worthy men’s offerings, 

‘Thrice skilled’ my ken is of ambrosial things.” 

• • 


There is the teacher who derives from 
tradition and holds by traditional truth, 
preaching a doctrine which is traditional, 
which has been handed down the line, and 
is scriptural. Now traditional orthodoxy is 
partly sound and, right here and wrong there. 


Sandaka Sutta. 



THE PURE REFUGE OF PITY 


By Bhikkhu Meiteyva. 

My Rei uge is the rclugc of saint Suppa-Budtlha that 
erstwhile leper wlioia tlie Lord took to sonship. The 
world, O Lord, is sullering sore with a disease of the spirit, 
which I'hou, Beloved I’hysiciau with the panacea, and 
thou alone can cure. Give us O Lord, those ilraughts 
sweet like nectar. 

My* Reeuce is He who was the refuge of Sunila, for 
I also were a worse Candala, knowing not right from the 
wrong, weak with want of courage to utter the I'ruth and to 
act nobly, and seeking self ever. But even as He saved 
Sunita, my saint, so will the Lord save also me. 

My Refuge is that Holiest Lord who was the refuge 
of Gangatiriya, for my heart hath no rest that my world 
and 1 also may do ugly deeds. And in my fear of dirty 
deeds, with my world came 1 to thee, O Redeemer, for 
refuge. 

My Refuge is the refuge of Ambapali, the wickedest 
of enchantresses. Sanctify my world and me O Lord, even 
as thou didst sanctify her son and she. 

My Refuge is the refuge of Ajatasattu, the son that 
murdered his father, and my world and 1 also go to thee, 
O Lord, even as Ajatasattu went. 

O Supreme Consoler, give sleep to my world also. 

My Refuge is the Redeemer of Angulimala, the man 


♦ Gangatiriya was a son who lay with his mother and sister both. 
The I/ord, converted him through compassion, and he became a saint. 
His mother also entered the order and attained sainthood. 
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that wore a wreath of fingers round his neck. Lord, I 
touclx the dust of I'hy fragrant feet — Thou supreme Lover 
that made the hardest heart a sea of love. 

My Refuge is the refuge of tlxe orphaned Sopaka, whom 
He consoled in the cliarnel-lield and sanctified in tlie frag- 
rant fane. My world and 1 too, O Lord, come to thee tliat 
art the vanquisJier of all fear. 

My Refuge is the refuge of Bimbisara, monarch aban- 
doned in old age by son and wife and all, to whom sullering 
sore, thougiit of tlie Lord alone was sustenance — to I'hee, 
O Iriend of the f riendless, 1 come for refuge. 

Q Thou Supreme Refuge, be Ihou our refuge too in 
death. 

My Refuge is the refuge of that helpless snake the 
Lord saved from its tortures. 

My Refuge is the refuge of Patacara, the daughter that, 
bereft of motlier, father, husband, brodrer and children 
both, came clotheless aitd mad, wailing variously in her 
woe. To the most benevolent Brother that called her 
sister, 1 too for everlasting refuge go. 

My Refuge is the refuge of Indra, who coming to the 
Lord shivering with fear, won infallibility and new life. 

My Refuge is the refuge of pitiful Asoka, whose might 
the Lord caused him to use for establishing Righteousness, 
for dispensing Light, for spreading Compassion’s Creed. 

My Refuge is diat God of the Tree of Life to whom 
Sujata offered the sweetest dish ever made. 

My Refuge is the refuge of Brahma, whom the Lord 
cured of his wrong views. 

My Refuge is the refuge of Suppavasa in her travail. 
May the Lord’s blessing to-day also bring relief to the 
suffering world. 
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My Refuge is the One and only Refuge of all that 
are struck with death. 

My Refuge is the refuge of Aryavarta, who coming 
from on high, made holy (his land by the touch of His 
fragrant feet. 

My Refuge is that supreme Rain God who washed 
it of the cruelty and bloodshed of the aeons by drenching 
it with the ever raining rain of His very heart’s ruth. 

My Refuge is the refuge of the world yesterday, to-day 
and tomorrow, He who brought Love to where hatred was. 
Unity tb where difference was. Peace w'here struggle was, 
Krfowledge to where ignorance was. 

My Refuge is the supreme Saint that brought selfless- 
ness to a selfish world, and served all life. 

My Refuge is that Father who took to sonship all the 
orphaned and who mothered the world all day and night. 

O Thou Most Merciful, O Thou Most Wi.se, Thou 
alone art the refuge of this child, my world, misled by mad 
guides, preyed upon by wf)lves in lambskin, whose sickness 
is made worse by quack doctors, and who is puffed up with 
the air of vain hopes breathed into by false prophets. 

Lepers and outcastes, lame and blind, we have only 
Thee and Thee alone, O Refuge of all life. For Thou alone 
art He who through compassion, suffered for us for aeons, 
and Thou alone selfless the teacher of selflessness, the 
Teacher, full of wisdom and ruth. 



WELCOME ADDRESS 


Presented to His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao III Gaekwar 
Sena Khas Khel Sharnsher Bahadur, G.C.S.L, G.CJ.E,, 
L.L.D., and Her Highness The Maharani of Baroda, 
on the occasion of their Visit to Buddhagaya. 

Your Higfinesses, 

We, the Maha Bodhi Society of India, on behalf of the 
Buddhists of Asia who hold this sacred spot where our Lord 
Gautama Buddha attained Supreme Enlightenment as the 
unique centre of their reverence, claim it as a privilege and a 
pleasure to welcome you here on your first visit to Buddhagaya. 

It is a sublime thought to treasure for all time that on this 
very spot, under the sacred Bo-tree, to the East of the Maha 
Bodhi Temple, the world was presented the eternal truths of 
Man and Nature. Hence, the homage Your Highnesses pay 
to the memory of the Master, by your august presence here 
today, is eloquent testimony of your sustained goodwill towards 
Buddhism. 

As the name Maha Bodhi implies, our Society had been 
founded by the late lamented Anagarika Dharmapala in 1891, 
with the avowed object of restoring the Maha Bodhi Temple 
and the sacred Bo-tree to the Buddhists. 

To Buddhists Enlightenment is synonjnnous with the core 
of Buddhistic Truth, hence this sacred spot has more than 
symbolic value to us. It is the spot where the spiritual essence 
of the Dhamma has been revealed. 

We regret and we would kindly request Your Highnesses 
to accept our apologies, that a Buddhist Buddhagaya does not 
acclaim you today. There are no Buddhists living here who 
could offer you a welcome worthy of Your Highnesses and in 
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keeping with the sacredness of the spot. But in view of 
Your Highness’s keen interest in Buddhism, both as a ruling 
prince and a cultured student of Philosophy^ we feel that our 
short-comings would be forgiven. 

TTie Maha Bodhi Temple was originally built by the Great 
Emperor Asoka who carried the message of the Master all 
over Asia. He stands out as the man of might who surrendered 
might to the rule of right. The Temple has been visited 
throughout the ages by Buddhists from the farthest corners of 
this mother of all continents, Asia. Even today, we feel we 
should bring to the notice of Your Highnesses that this Maha 
Bodhi _ Temple and the sacred Bo-tree are worshipped by 
Buddhisf pilgrims coming from Ceylon, Burma. Siam, Tibet. 
Mongolia. Cambodia. China and Japan. It is the spiritual 
centre of gravity of an Asia that grew up nurtured in the 
bosom of Buddhistic, and hence, Indian culture. 

In order to facilitate their stay in Buddhagaya the Maha 
Bodhi Society, through the spiritual energy of the founder, 
the Anagarika Dharmapala, built a Buddhist Dharmasala with 
funds collected from Burma and Ceylon. Here pilgrims from 
many lands meet and mix in united homage to the Truth of 
the Dhamma. The Maha Bodhi Society has also opened a 
small school in Gaya proper where poor children are given 
free elementary education. 

In Benares, at Holy Isipatana, where the Society has built 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara, at the spot where Lord Buddha 
preached his First Sermon, we run several educational institu- 
tions v/here poor children of the neighbourhood are taught. 
We have also a Seminary for the training of Buddhist monks 
and a free dispensary to meet the needs of the poor of the 
neighbourhood. An International Buddhist University in 
memory of the Anagarika Dharmapala is one of the dreams of 
our Society. We want to gather Asia’s Buddhists unto the 
bosom of their mother, India, the land of Lord Buddha. We 
want Buddhagaya andT Holy Isipatana, in Benares, to retread 

6 
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their destiny of yore and in this inspiring work of our Society 
we look forward to Your Highness’s patronage. 

In Buddhism we find the Asiatic spirit of unity. And it is 
the earnest hope of our Society that through its work that unity 
may be realised so that mother India might become, once 
again, the Guru of Asia. 

In conclusion we wish Your Highnesses health and 
happiness. 


We remain. 

Yours Respectfully, 

9th January, 1938/2481 Members of the Maha Bodhi Soceity. 


To the follower with faith, in unison 
with his Master’s teachings, it is a principle 
that — let only skin and sinews and bone 
persist and let flesh and blood dry up, there 
still shall be no slackening of effort till what 
a man’s strength and a man’s perseverance 
and a man’s energy can win for him, has been 
won. 


Kitagiri Sutta. 



ART 


By a. C. Albers. 

It may be said of Art, as it has been said of Literature, 
that it is a revelation of the world of spirit, the interpreter 
of the mes,sages from realms invisible, of the rays 
of light that are not seen by the naked eye. To look at a 
beautiful picture, stirs up the best within us, it cairscs 
the higher life to tremble into being. 

The Buddhist monks of ancient India were Artists. 
"J'hcy imprinted the nobility of their being in .stone and on 
the canvas. 'I'hc great Rock 'Femples lx.*ar witness to it 
even to this day. And it was indeed the Buddhist Art 
period which was the most glorious one in the history of 
Indian Art. The Buddhist priests of tho.se better days, 
in carrying the sublime mc.ssage of the 'I'athagata to foreign 
lands, taught with the brash as well as with the pen. There 
are instances on record where one picture was sufficient 
to bring a royal family to the Dharma, and later, following 
them, the whole nation. So great was the power of art 
when it flowed from hearts that were holy. Unfortunately 
these inspiring canvases are no more. Still the spirit of 
Buddhist Art, although not touched by so great a flame as 
in the early Buddhist days, is not dead, and whether 
expressed by Indians or by people from other lands, — it 
lives. No other country oflers such a field of innate beauty, 
such sublime sources of inspiration as does Bharatavarsha. 
The land in which the Arya Dharma had its birth can 
never be depleted of spirit force, which ever seeks its outlet 
in brush or pen. 
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We have before us a book entitled, “Mystic India”. It 
is an exquisite work by two lady artists, mother and 
daughter — Mrs. Sass Brunner E. Jarkas and Miss Elizabeth 
Bruntier. I'he book gi\es printed copies of their work. 
These ladies came to India in search of sublime ideals, and 
they found them. As Artists they have imbibed the true 
Buddhist spirit. They touch on the very heart of the 
ideal and then expre.ss it in form. Their book is a lecture 
with the brush — it expresses so deep a pathos and so wide 
a range of thought. 

One of the most striking of their pictures is, “The 
Four AsjX'cts of the Moon.” One would almost say silence 
alone can tell all it conveys. It is a picture of four female 
forms and faces. And tho.se faces, — drcamladen, they 
open the gate to a higher world. Soft and mellow is the 
fullmoon, half dreaming rest the crescents behind it and 
behind the three, the dark aspect, mystic and brooding. It 
is a study that fascinates, that claims both heart and eye. 

“The Light of the Night,” — a Cosmic dream. In 
the centre is a strong male figure, holding a flute, — the 
cosmic flute of life. Around him are eight figures, all as 
yet veiled in spiritual darkness. Some are raising the face 
in response to the first impression. One has heard the call 
more clearly, and, in gazing at a lotus, is beginning to 
interpret the magic note that touches the innermost recesses 
of the heart. 

“Power of Cohesion”, — a female form supine on the 
rolling globe, the light above gently sending its rays 
downward. In the language of the Mystics the female 
form is the receiving force, upon which the higher life- 
giving force plays and produces existence. This picture is 
a spirit voice, representing creation. Above, the Sun, the 
all powerful Essence of Being, the Light of Nirvana, is 
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sending its rays in gentle colours downward to a slowly 
evolving earth. The prostrate form is awaking, the expres- 
sion of realization is on its upturned face. What a world 
of thought on that one pagcl 

“Rainbow Desire” — A female form rising from the 
deep, called forth by the rainbow beauty of the higher life. 
Still there is a pensive sa<lne.ss in that face, showing that 
the aspirations have nor yet l)een all fulfilled. Although 
half merged in the deep, the goal, the Infinite, is not 
reached. Before her, just rising to the surface of the water, 
is another face, one with eyes yet closed. She looks upon it 
with tender pity, holding out her nourishing breast, as if to 
sayr— -“Come, sister, I will give you of my strength that you 
too may rise.” I'o the right of her is the red lotus, the 
flower of strength and truth. On seeing this struggling 
form, the thought naturally comes, — “Onward noble aspircr, 
the Light of Nirvana is awaiting you.” 

“Gleaning in Purity” — a great blue void, representing 
the space of existence, in which the essence of being 
expresses itself in form, and which is often spoken of as the 
great mother. From the waters of darkness emerges a 
female form itself yet overshadowed by the branches of 
darkness. But the serpents of wisdom are between the 
branche.s, and although the eyes arc still clo.sed, the opening 
lips show the process of inhaling the wisdom breath of the 
great mother. Behind the central figure, seven others are 
still asleep, waiting to be roused. It is a picture that 
expresses cosmic evolution. 

“Cosmic Prayer,” — the serpents of wisdom spreading 
out on two sides to receive the Light, that through them it 
may flow to the race of men. 

“In Storm” — “The Gardener”, “In Forest” — each 
representing a single figure, clad in the whiteness of pure 
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thought, alone with the forces of nature, — yes how true. 
When the mind soars to the Most High the individual 
stands alone, and yet not alone. For then the conscious- 
ness becomes one with all that lives and is, — ^with the 
raging storm, the lonely forest, the blooming garden. And 
what are all these expressions of nature, but notes in the 
eternal song of life, steps in (he ladder that leads to cosmic 
realization. 

“Understanding”, — the human body has evolved, — so 
far Nature’s work. Now it requires the touch of spirit for 
greater advancement. I'liis picture expresses it nobly, — 
the human bending before the greater self, who places his 
mystic hand upon it, and thus pours into it the life- 
essence of the greater being. "Fall and stately, yet bending 
in compassion, is portrayed that greater spirit, humble and 
propitiating the lesser. 

“The Song of Ganges.” — Have you ever stood alone 
near the Ganges by moon-light and heard those mystic 
ripples send forth a silver song? Fhen you will know that — 
There is a time when music and colour blend 
When the veil that shrouds the mortal sense 
From subtle vistas of space, is less dense. 

In that .spirit stream, where divisions end. 

The brush of Madame Brunner has expressed this. 
How strangely sweet she stretches the Ganges before us, — a 
simple country boat, a fisherman, and yet, how mystic that 
fisherman’s form, with the face looking upward to the deep 
vault above. 

The “Meditation of Buddha.” Here we see the Aryan 
Conqueror alone on the Rock of His own high thought, 
before Him the waters of the mind and beyond these the 
rainbow gate of the Infinite. Gaily coloured is the gateway. 
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but the entrance opening is white and clear, leading into 
the “unexpressed”, the Formless. 

Following this picture, “Gautama Buddha”, continues 
the exalted thought current. Here is the exjjression of 
compassion, wisdom and truth. Dimly exjjrcssed is the face, 
as most of its teachitigs are but dimly felt by the multitude. 
It must be approached with purest desire, then alone can 
all that the noble features contain, be understood. One 
only who has really grasped, in the depth of the heart, the 
message of Him it portrays, could produce that picture. 

Continuing we see Him in the “Enlightenment”, 
surrounded by the nirvanic light of wisdotn. Calmly and 
preparing for the world the highest gift, which that world 
ever received, he sits, untouched by emotions, untouched 
by all the turmoil of all the worlds. 

Turning now to scenes from nature we find the same 
spirit behind the brush of the artist. 

“Himalayas” seems like a noble thought floating in 
vast space, with two devotees — mystic and dreamy, standing 
in worship before it. 

“Lotus Lake by Moonrise”, might have been called the 
Song of the I.otus Lake, for here again the heart hears the 
sweet rhythm of the silver waves, as they make the lotus 
crowns sway in rhythmic dance. One stands before it in 
adoration. It is ever the one, who understands the great 
union of the human heart with nature, which leads to 
nirvanic bliss. 

“The Ganges by Moonlight”, — the same as expressed 
above, — z. silver stream, a large banyan tree, and thoughts 
that float on that stream to the Ocean of the Infinite. 

"Mughal Garden” — a crystal stream and a white palace 
half hidden by the luxurient oriental foliage, — it carries 
one back on the pages of history, and it almost seems one 
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hears the silver sound of anklets on the feet of Moghul 
maidens walking in shady garden paths. 

“Ro<id by Banyan Trees”, ‘Bengal Village in Mist’, 
sweet mystic scenes, like drojjs of the .spirit crystallised on 
eaith, the halo of the spirit floats over them. 

‘‘Santhaii People going to Work”, ‘‘Return from the 
Well”, ‘‘Homeward”, “Mother”. These depict scenes of 
village life, which are so dilfcrent in India from those in any 
other part of the world. Here hard labour is joined to 
patient resignation and a faith in a higher power which 
guides. The faces and the very bearing of these figures 
show the expression of sidnnission and unspoken .suffering. 

Miss Elizabeth Brunner supplements her mother vzith 
beautiful portraits. Her “Daughters of the Lotus Land” 
are cx[)rcssions both noble and sweet. She speaks of her 
experience with Gandhi, and the thrill of joy it gave her 
to paint his portrait. He gave her just thirty minutes in 
which to finish the work, and she considered them precious 
minutes indeed. .She used her brush with great ardour 
and succeeded in completing the portrait, .she had so long 
desired to produce. 

The portrait of .Sarojini Naidu is supplemented by 
a beautiful poem from the pen of that gifted poetess. 
Other portraits are Rabindra Nath Tagore, a Yuvaraja etc. 

There is a message from heart to heart on these 
charming pages. But unfortunately the Publisher’s name 
is not given, which is a regret, for certainly many an 
art-lover would be happy to acquire a copy of this inspiring 
publication. 



THE SCENT OF SANCTITY 

By Bhikkiiu Meitkyva 

They praised chastity and virtue, rectitude, mildness, 
restraint, humility, compassion and patience. 

He who was the noblest of them, one as holy and 
powerful as the very Hrahma, even in sleep 
he indulged not in sexual intercourse. 

Following him some wise men in this world extolled 
chastity, inrtue and forbearance. 

Brahmana Dhammika Sutta. 

Be it yours to make tlie whole world one place of peace, 
one sacred grove, full of the scent of sanctity. 

No daughter of India, says Megasthenes, was known to 
have been unchaste, and the Indian then excelled all other 
Asiatics in virtue, valour and wisdom. May all the.se 
blessings be yours again, may they be the whole world’s 
too. 

Pure People, Even as you do, if the whole world 
to-day undertake to observe the sacred Third Precept, there 
will be no more unhappiness, no more evil di.sease.s and no 
more quarrels. 

The disciple, like a god lives he, and says in his love 
of purity: Kamesu Micchacara Veramani Sikkhapadam 
Samadiyami, “I undertake to observe the precept of 
abstaining from the thought of misconduct.” 

May the thought of misconduct be eradicated from the 
human heart for ever, and may every man be blessed with 
godliness. 

In the Dhamma-pala-Gama, the Virtue-Warded- 
Village, because husband and wife lived faithful to each 
7 
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Other the children never died young. Pure parents beget 
wise and healthy children, who will help the whole world. 

Padrnavati, the beautiful daughter of Lanka, embraced 
the flames at Chittore and saved thereby her purity and the 
Surya Vamsa too. 

The Lord Buddha has taught that husband and wife 
should live as God and Goddess, and in every land where 
His Dhamma shines, home is heaven on earth. 

Of (he many lovely tales lovelily told of wedded love, 
that of Nfikula Mata and Nakula Pita excels. 

Pure like lilies, in ecstatic unity they lived. And 
one morning, when the Lord Buddha visited their home, 
they received Him full reverently, spread Him a royal sfeat, 
and sat down at His feet. 

Said the father of Nakula: “Ever since, Lord, when 
a mere lad, I brought the mother of Nakula home to me 
as bride, she who was so tenderly young, I transgressed not 
against her even in thought, much less in person. 

“Lord, we love to see each other in this life. We love 
to live together in the next life too, eyeing each other with 
love.” 

Nakula’s mother also said: “I.ord, ever since I, at so 
tender an age, was brought as bride by Nakula’s father, 
when he was a mere lad, even in thought have I not trans- 
gi'cssed against him, much le.ss in person. 

"Lord, we love to look each other affectionately in this 
life, and we love to live together in the next life too, eyeing 
each other with affection.” 

And the Lord said unto them: 

"They that are matched in faith, in virtue, in wisdom,, 
they ever behold each other in this life, and in the next 
life too." 

On that occasion, the Lord further said ; 
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“If both, full of faith and charity, live according to 
the Dhamma, self-controlled — 

And using dear words one unto another. 

Many are the blessings that come to them; 

I'hc same sweet virtues unite them, and dejected their 
enemies become. 

Thus, living in this world the righteous life, both in 
virtue matched. 

In the heaven-worlu they rejoice, 

Having won the bliss they desired.” 

I'endcrer is the talc of their old age. 

Nalcula Pita was very old and very ill. He was near 
death, and sorrowful for his children. 

And Nakula mata, the holy wife, standing by the 
bedside, consoled him, saying: 

“Be not anxious, my lord. Be not unhappy, my lord. 
Lust not after anything. Death with lust is not praised 
by the Blessed One. 

“Therefore be peaceful, lord I 

“Think not, dear lord, that, I will not be able to feed 
the children when thou art gone. 

“Think not so, dear husband. For I am deft at 
spinning cotton and at carding the matted wool. 

“Be comforted, husband dear I Even when thou art 
gone, I will earn my living and feed the children too. 

“Be comforted, husband dearl When thou art gone, 

I shall not seek other men. Wherever we are, lord, we 
will for ever be united in mind. 

“Lord, thou knowest how we, ever since we met the 
Blessed One, lived the holy life even in this very house. 

“Husband Dear! thou knowest that we lived the holy 
life for full sixteen years. 

“Or, husband dear, may be thou thinkest: ‘The dear 
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lady, when I am gone, will have no love to see the Blessed 
One, no desire to minister to the Saintly Brethren.’ 

“Think not so, husband dear! Be comforted 1 Even 
when thou art gone, 1 shall love to see the Blessed One, 
I shall love to minister to the Holy Brethren. 

“Or husband dear, may be thou thinkest: ‘The dear 
lady, when I am gone, will not grow in sanctity. 

“But think nol so, husband dear! Be comforted! 
For so long as the Blessed One will have white-robed women 
lay-disciples, who are sacredly virtuous, I too will be one of 
them. 

“Husband Dear! Be full of peace! If any shall 
doubt the truths 1 confided to thee, let him go to very 
Buddha, the Blessed One who knoweth all. Here dwelleth 
He now, even in Bhagga. 

When he had heard these words, Nakula Pita became 
whole, and rising from the sick bed, he hastened to the 
Lord Buddha, loaning on a staff. 

And after saluting the Lord Buddha, he sat down at 
one side and confided to Him the marvellous things that 
Nakula Mata had said. 

And Lord Buddha said to Nakula Pita: 

“It has been to your gain, O householder, it has been 
to your great gain, O householder, that you possess 
Nakula Mata, so full of compassion, so full of love, and 
desiring your weal, as a counsellor, as a teacher.” 

When he had heard these words, Nakula Pita became 
very happy, and after paying the Lord Buddha homage, 
returned home full of health and peace. 

May every heart be blessed with the same health and 
holiness. 

May every home be blessed with the same happiness. 

May the whole world be blessed with the same purity 
and peace. 



THE SECRET OF INDIAN CIVILISATION 


By Bhikkhu 

The Vision of India : — By T. L. Vaswani (National 
Printing Press, Hyderabad, Sind). I’his little book is an 
exposition of the ideal of ahinsa. 'Fhe author shows the 
beauty and the strength of this ideal. He urges that ahinsa 
is the SQcrct of Indian civilistition. Modern forces work 
against, it is true: but these very modern forces, Vaswani ji 
points out, makes for the disintegrati<jn of civilisation itself. 
The West is declining in the measure in which the West 
is swayed by the spirit of violence. Materialism, narrow 
nationalism, capitalism, industrialism are different forms of 
violence. Men, like Dr. Moonjee, who are under the 
glamour of the West will do well to read this little book 
and weigh Vaswaniji’s words. Presiding over the 
Maharashtra Hindu Dharma Parishad at Kolhapur, the 
other day. Dr. Moonjee said: ‘Ahinsa, while it has raised 
Hindustan to spiritual glory, has contributed largely to her 
political death.' As if the spiritual is anti-national 1 
Dr. Moonjee is a victim of the modern heresy that asks for 
the abolition of religion. Dr. Moonjee went on to say that 
the cull of non-violence spread by Buddhism was the chief 
cause of India’s political downfall. What a misinterpreta- 
tion of history! Dr. Moonjee said: — “We must now accept 
the Vedic-cult of militarism and realism.” Dr. Moonjee 
reads Indian history through Western spectacles. Vaswaniji 
quotes from the Veda: — ‘Kill not! He quotes, too, 
Buddha: — ‘All good works are not worth a sixteenth part 
of the liberation of the heart, through love. Love which 
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sets free the heart gives light and radiance.’ Buddha, too, 
said: — “There is no losing throw, like hatred.” And 
Buddha read history better than Dr. Moonjee and 
other apologists (Eastern and Western) of ‘militarism’. 
Vaswaniji writes in ‘I’he Vision of India’: — Europe has a 
proud record of material and mechanical triumphs. But 
true greatness of a nation depends on the predominance of 
moral qualities over materialist interests. The primary 
moral quality is, — reverence for life. Trampling upon this, 
Europe lias developed an elaborate system of un-civilisation. 
d'he very ‘science’ of the West is' being used as a murder- 
machine. War is murder. What weapon is not Europe 
forging? Aero2ilanes of brillium so light that any man 
can life them I Phosgene and thousand other poisonous 
gases: European nations have equipped themselves with 
commerce, with military, naval and aerial strength: have 
they built up a human society? Vaswaniji points out that 
the ‘nations of Europe are wandering in a jungle of civilisa- 
tion.’ 'Eo critics like Dr. Moonjee who echo Westernism 
and attack the Indian ideal of ahinsa, the author has an 
ellectivc answer. He says: — ‘The doctrine of ahinsa means 
anything but inaction or cowardice. Ahinsa is something 
very positive. It is an energy, the energy of peace, the will- 
to-peace in a warring world.’ The author criticises, too, 
Christian theologians like Joseph Rickaby who said: — 
‘We have no duties of charity nor duties of any kind to 
the lower animals, as neither to stocks and stones’. 
Vaswaniji writes: — 

‘This civilisation of hinsa (violence) must go. A new 
Brotherly Civilisation must be built. Hate will not help 
us. Today the nations spend their wealth of emotions in 
strifes. It is the Religion of Reverence we need to rebuild 
humanity.’ 
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He adds: — 

‘India was never a militarist nation ; her reverence for 
humanity, for life, saved her from imperialist ambitions. 
It was a great political truth which Buddha expressed 
when he said: — ‘Unhappy arc both the victor and the 
vanquished. The vanquished because of oppression, the 
victor because of the fear that the vanquished may arise 
and triumph.’ India did not attempt to enslave other 
nations. To enslave is to commit hinsa (violence). 
Europe alasl has wandered from violence to violence: and 
civilisation lies broken and bleeding.’ 

Thfe little book is No. i of the “Jiva Daya” series ; 
and it may be hoped No. 2 may be soon published. The 
“Vision of India’’ gives an indication of the author’s 
philo-sophy of ahinsa. In one section of the book is 
expounded the idea of the jiva. “The will-to-livc’’, says the 
author, “meets us everywhere. The Jiva makes all life as 
such .sacred. Comciousness attains to a spiritual point 
when it has a feeling of realisation that all life is one!” 
It may be hoped a fuller philosophical exposition of this 
doctrine of ahinsa may be developed by the author in the 
next volume. Great is the Heart of India: and great the 
vision of her Rishis and Thinkers that the secret of True 
Civilisation is Compassion and Reverence. 

• • 

A bhikkhu whose heart is delivered thus, 
neither concurs nor disputes with any one ; 
he employs the current phraseology of the 
world without accepting its ideas. 

Dighanakha Suita, 



THE CONSCIENCE OF A NATION 

And the country was full of peace. Thieves being 
absent, the people were full of joy. Happy they lived, 
lulling children in their bosoms, and with the doors of their 
houses open. 

— KOtadanta Sutta 

Usher in peace. Usher in plenty. You who wish the 
world well, may you established her in honesty. 

May virtue reign, and peace smile in every land again. 

I'hc Iiiflians, said Megasthenes, needed no locks to 
their doors. Marco Polo praised Indians as the best and 
most truthful traders in the world. The foreigner could 
safely entrust his goods to them for sale, and they would 
“sell them in the most loyal manner, seeking zealously the 
profit of the foreigner and asking no commission except 
what he pleases to bestow.”* 

An inscription of Nissanka Malla at Rangiri Darnbulla 
says that, in Lanka, a damsel with a diamond in her hand 
could go all over the island as safe as in her oiun arbour. 
No one would cxien ask her : “What is it sister?” 

“The natural born Sinhalese,” remarks Robert Knox, 
“so much abhor thieving that I nexxer knetv any practice it.” 

As late as 1870, the Government Agent of Anuradhapura 
reported ; 

“There is annually a gathering from all parts of the 
Island at Anuradhapura to visit what are called sacred 
places. I suppose about ^0,000 people come here, remain 
for a few days, and then leave. 

“There are no houses for their reception, but under 
the grand umbrage of trees of our park-like environs they 


• Marco Polo by Sir Henry Yule. 
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erect their little booths and picnic in the open air. As the 
height of the festival approaches, the place becomes instinct 
with life ; and when there is no room left to camp in, the 
late-comcrs unceremoniously take pf)ssession of the verandas 
of the public buildings. 

“So orderly is their conduct, however, that no one 
thinks of disturbing them. The old Kaccheri (Government 
Office) stands, a detached building not for from the bazar, 
and about one-eighth of a mile from the Assistant-Agent’s 
hotise. Till lately the treasure used to be lodged in a 
little iron box that a few men could easily run away with, 
guarded by three native treasury watchers. There lay this 
sitm of money, year after year, at the mercy of any six men 
who chose to run with it into the neighbouring jungle — 
once in detection was almost impossible — and yet no one 
ever supposed the attempt would he made. 

“These 20,000 men from all parts of the country come 
and go annually without a single policeman being here, 
and, as the Magistrate of the district, I can only say that 
any crowd to surpass their decorum and sobriety of conduct 
it is impossible to conceive. A thing as a row is unheard 

of." 

With the saintly devotee, each morning and evening, 
let the whole world say: 

Adinnadana Veramanl Sikkhapadam SamSdiyami. 

“1 UNDERTAKE TO OBSERVE THE PrECEPT OF ABSTAINING 
FROM THE THOUGHT OF Steauing”, and there will be no 
more wars, no more cruel conquests, no more hatred and 
no more grievances. 

In every heart may covetousness give way to pure 
altruism and May All Living Beings Be Happy! 


8 



BOOK REVIEW 


T he Art oe Ana(;arika li. Govinda by R. C. Tanoon — 

Price Rs. i/8/-. 

The book gives a short biography of the Anagarika, which 
sliows him to us as one who even from his childhood was 
given to deep thought. He studied philosophy in Germany 
and archaeology in Italy. He spent much time near 
Naples, where under the influence of great minds, he was 
encouraged to enter public life as an artist. He travelled 
extensively in Europe and Africa and in 1928 came to 
Ceylon, where in 1929 he joined a Buddhist monastery as 
an Anagarika. He has since travelled in Burma, Tibet 
and India, and has recorded the impressions received in 
these places in a series of paintings. 

His pictures have been on exhibition at different 
times and have received the admiration of art-lovers. They 
cover a wide range of territory as naturally the work of 
so great a traveller would. But they also express a wide 
range of feeling and of deep meditative thought. 

The Anagarika is a poet as well as an artist. His great 
spirit flows forth in the rhythm of the pen as well as in 
that of the brush. 

Some of the paintings of the Anagarika are reproduced 
in the book. They all have a halo of the spiritual around 
them, and many are allegorical and mystic. 
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With pen and brush alike does the artist touch the 
heart, and it may be said of him, as it has been said of 
Abanindra Nath Tagore — 

Thou readst my heart, thou artist — poet. 

Not as the world reads, looking face to face. 

The soul of art alone sees how they know it, 

VVHio touch the subtle harpstrings of the race, 

And call I'csponsive answers, frail or strong, 

In vibrant chords of silence or of song. 

'rile book belongs to the scries of the Roerich centre 
of Art and Culture, Allahabad, and the pictures are made 
b;^ the Allahabad Block Works. 

« 

• • 


'ITere is a delight which is aloof from 
pleasures of sense and from things which arc 
wrong and is based on the attainment of bliss 
celestial ; and it was in the enjoyment of this 
delight that I neither envied the lower nor 
took delight therein. 


Magandiya Sutta. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Ourselves. 

Owing to several unavoidable reasons including the 
absence of the Editor in Baroda in connection with his 
lectures on Buddhism, the publication of the February issue 
has been delayed, with the result we are compelled to 
combine it with the March issue. Readers are, therefore, 
requested to note that there will be no further issue till 
April next. 

* * * * 


The General Secretary's Visit to Baroda. 

At the invitation of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Baroda, Devapriya Valisinha, General Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, visited Baroda and delivered a course 
of five lectures on Buddhism. He left for Baroda on the 
ii>th February and remained there about a week. The 
lectures which were held under the patronage of His 
Highness were well attended and they were appreciated 
by the public. His lectures covered the main principles 
of Buddhism. 

The second lecture was given at the Kirti Mandir 
which has been just completed as a national memorial and 
was attended by His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, 
Sir V. T. Krishnaamachari, Dewan of Baroda, and other 
high Government officials. The General Secretary also 
visited Arya Kanya Mahavidaylaya where he addressed the 
students on the life of Buddha and his message. Before 
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leaving Baroda he visited various educational institutions 
and also discussed the possibility of establishing a Brandi 
of the Society in Baroda with those interested in Buddhism. 
During his stay he was treated as a State guest. 

On his way back he took the opportunity to visit 
Ajmer where he delivered a lecture on Buddhism in the 
Ajmer Town Hall. It was organised under the auspices 
of the Ajmer Maha Bodhi Society and was largely 
attended. He also met the members of the Ajmer Branch 
at the Society Rooms and discussed with them the futuze 
work of the Society. Mr. B. S. Cholian and other enthu- 
siastic members are to be congratulated on the work they 
are doing. The General Secretary also addressed a meeting 
at the Arya Samaj befoi'e leaving for Benares. 

• « • • 

Anagarika Rama. 

We have learnt with much pleasure that Mr. Majeri 
Rama Iyer, B.A., B.L., the well-known public worker of 
Malabar, has renounced household life and has decided to 
devote the rest of his life for the proj^agation of Buddhism 
in Malabar. He is sixty years old and his ripe experience 
as a public worker will be an asset to the infant Buddhist 
movement there started by our Society. He has already 
taken a prominent part in its work and his decision hence- 
forth to devote all his time for its work will greatly 
strengthen the hands of Bhikkhu Dhamraaskhanda who is 
working single-handed. We wish Anagarika Rama, as 
Mr. Iyer will be known after this, many years of health to 
propagate the message of Buddhism among his countrymen. 

* * * « 
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Vesak Number. 

"I'he May Number of the Maha Bodhi will be treated 
as the usual Vesak Number and it will contain nearly 
90 pages of reading matter and numerous illustrations. 
I’his )ear’s Vesak Number will surpass previous issues both 
in its get-up as well as reading matter, and those who are 
desirous of obtaining extra copies arc requested to book 
their oixicrs earl) to avoid disappointment. Articles, news, 
photographs anti advertisements intended for this issue 
shoidd reach the Editor on or before the 15th April. 

* * * * 

The Maha Bodhi Delegation to Burma. 

it 

I'he Maha Bodhi Society’s delegation consisting of 
Revd. Ananda Kausalyayana, Devaj^riya Valisinha, General 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society and Mr. H. P. 
Karunaratna, will tour various districts in Burma during 
the month of March. Sj. Devapriya Valisinha will leave 
for Burma on the 4th March and Revd. Ananda will join 
him by the middle of the month. Their address in Burma 
will be C/o Senator U Thwin, 17, 28 Street, Rangoon, 
Burma. 


# 


# 


# 


* 


Late Mr. Sachindra Nath Mookerjee. 

It is with deep regret that we have to announce the 
jxissing away of yet another friend of the Maha Bodhi 
Society. The sad event took phice on Tuesday, the 11th 
January last. I'he late Mr. Mookerjee was associated with 
the work of the Venerable Dharmapala almost from the 
very inception of the Society. He was a regular speaker 
at the various functions of the Society which he never failed 
to attend if he was in Calcutta. He was an eloquent 
.speaker having received his training under the late 
Sii Surendra Nath Banerjee whose colleague he was in the 
political field for many years. Mr. Mookerjee’s death is a 
great loss to the Society and we express our deepest con- 
dolence with the bereaved family. 

* * * * 
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Chinese Buddhist student to study in Ceylon. 

We are informed that Master I’an Hong Bcng, son of 
Mr. Tan Kok Kee, one of our members in Penang, has 
reached Ceylon in order to prosecute his studies. He has 
joined the Ananda College, the leading Buddhist institution 
in the Island and will remain there till he completes the 
College course. Mr. Tan Kok Kee is a devout disciple 
of Revd. K. Gunaratana and wishes to give his son a 
thoroughly Buddhistic education in the home of his 
teacher. We hope more students will be .sent to Ceylon 
from Penang and other places so that a link may be 
established l^etwecn the Island where the pure form of 
Buddhism still prevails and other Buddhist countries. 

• * * * * 

Tile Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya at Sarnath. 

In our last issue we expressed the hope that the above 
Scliool would Ik; soon recognised by the Government as 
an English Middle School. We arc glad to state that our 
expectation has been fulfilled. The General Secretary of 
the Maha Bodhi Society has received a letter from Mr. R. 
N. Kaul, Inspector of Schools, Benares Division, saying that 
the Government has been pleased to recognise the School. 
He is also informed that recognition has been given to 
the Hindi Middle School as well. The action taken 
by the Government will be welcomed by all interested 
in the development of the educational activities of this 
Holy Place. The Society will now be in a position to 
take another step forward in its educational scheme. A 
suitable building for the School is an urgent recpiirement 
and we trust the generous Buddhists will come forward to 
help the Society in this work. A beautiful plan has been 
prepared by Mr. Sris Chandra Chatterjee for the construc- 
tion of which at least one lakh of rupees will be necessary. 
The building has been so planned as to complete it in 
several stages. We are immediately in need of to rooms for 
which Rs. 20,000 will be required. May we appeal to twenty 
generous Buddhists to contribute t,ooo rupees each so that 
we may be able to provide the much-needed accommoda- 
tion for the classes. 

• • 



VAISAKHA CELEBRATION 

APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

The thrice sacred festival in commemoration of the 
Birth, Enlightenment and Mahaparinivana of the Buddha 
Sakya Muni, will be held under the auspices of the Maha 
Bodhi Society on the 14th May, 1938, at the following 
places: — Calcutta, Buddhagaya, Sarnath and other 
centres of the Society. Funds will also be sent towards 
the celebrations at Kusinara and Lumbini. 

The programme of celebration includes the holding 
of public meetings, feeding of the poor, presents to 
hospitals, dana to bhil^l^hus and illumination of the 
sacred places. The success of the programme Will 
depend on the funds available for the purpose. It is es- 
timated that at least Rupees one thousand (Rs. 1 ,000/~) 
Will be necessary to carry out the full programme. May 
We, therefore, appeal to the Buddhists of India, Burma, 
Ceylon and other countries to contribute this small 
amount and enable us to carry out the programme in its 
entirety. 

Many of the readers of this journal may not \noW 
that the celebration of this sacred event was, for the first 
time, inaugurated in India by our Society in 1896 and 
ever since it has been continued without a brea\. Since 
then many other organisations have followed the example 
of our Society and the event is being observed at 
numerous places. 

If all our readers make it a point to send their quota, 
it will not be difficult to make up the amount. May I 
appeal to each and everyone who can afford to send a 
contribution and help forward the Buddhist work in 
India. 

Devapriya Valisinha, 

General Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. 

4A, College Square, Calcutta. 
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WTP’nfTif I 

“Go ye, O Bhikhhus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikhhus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 
life of holiness, perfect and pure .” — MahaVAGGA, VinayA 
PiTAKA. 
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THE BLESSED ONE 

{Diary Leaves) 

By Nicholas Roerich. 

From the vastness of Siberia, where the old believers 
live in close contact with Buddhist Mongols, Buriats and 
Kalmycks, resounds the song about St. losaph. Others will 
call him St. Josaphat and will remind us that this word 
through broken Arabic means Boddhist. Let us listen to 
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some excerpts from chants, which one may hear from 
Siberian shepherds: 


SON OF THE KING. 


Oh, my Beloved Master! 

Why hast Thou left me so soon? 

Thou hast left me orphaned! 

Grieved throtigh all my days. 

Oh, thou de.sert, the beautiful! 

Accept me in thy embrace. 

Into thy cho.sen palace 
Peaceful and silent. 

I flee, as if from a serpent, 

From earthly fame and splendour. 

From wealth and resplendent mansions 

My desert, beloved, accept me! 

I shall reach thy meadows. 

To rejoice at your wondrous flowers. 

Here to dwell my approaching years. 

Until the end of my days 

There is further a chant by St. Josaphat himself in 
praise of the desert: 

Oh, Beautiful Desert 
Accept me into they vastness. 

As a mother her child ; 

Teach me all goodness. 

Into thy .soundless repose 
Into the palace of endless forests. 

My beloved Mother, 

Be kind and admit me. 

With my whole heart I long for thee. 

Upon golden kingly palaces 
I do pot want to look ; 
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From all the resplendent chambers. 

From earthly glamour and glory 
I run as from a serpent. 

Oh, my desert, accept me 
Though I’m restless and humble 
In this transitory age 
My young years I am ready 
To avert from daily vanity. 

Oh, bautiful Desert, 

In thy love accept me. 

Do not strike me with thy fears ; 

•Let me walk into thy meadows 
To admire thy countless flowers. 

Magnificent is thy glorious garden 
I am happy to remain with Thee. 

'Fhe curly branches and rich grasses 
Are .swinging in care.ssing winds. 

Let me stay with thee forever. 

I shall abandon all earthly splendours. 

Another song about St. losaph is chanted as follows: 

From the desert an old Hermit 
Comes to the King’s Palace. 

He brought with him 
'I’he beautiful precious stone, 
losaph — son of the King 
Asks Barlaam, the Hermit: 

“Show me thy precious stone — 

Seeing, I will tell its value.’’ 

“Thou canst even grip 
The sun with thine hand. 

But the value of this stone 
Is beyond thy knowledge”. 
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The son of the King admires 
The garment of the Hermit. 

Barlaarn answers : 

Weary is life in the desert. 

After Barlaarn left 
losaph lonely remained 
And was always in tears; 

“I cannot live without my Gurul 
1 shall leave the kingdom 
And shall enter the desert 
I shall lind Barlaarn 

My dear Desert 
Lead me to the Hermit 
And 1 shall serve him 
Rightly, as to my father.” 

The Desert replied 
To the ardent youth: 

“Life with me is hard — 

Forever remain in prayer”! 

Around the name of St. losaph, the Prince of India, 
there are many chants devoted to life in the desert. We 
heard these songs in the Altai mountains. They sounded 
especially touching from the shepherds. On flowery hillocks 
one can see these lonely singers and no one could tell for 
how many ages the deser t has listened to the same chants 
about the Blessed Indian Prince, about the Precious Stone 
and about the Wise Guru. Thanks to the uplifting beauty 
of these concepts the very solitude became majestic. It is 
true, that palaces were abandoned, but they were left for 
the beautiful desert. 

Much depends on the circumstances under which one 
first hears some message. Perhaps if one heard first the 
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chant of St. losaph, the Blessed Indian Prince, in the turmoil 
of the city, it would not be so touchingly elating as amidst 
the vast blossoming uplands. Even at night, when a bonlire 
was alight, the desert did not become terrifying, because 
the shepherds knew that the desert is beautiful. 

In the treasury of folk-wisdom much that is lofty and 
beautiful is stored. I’his beauty requires convincing chant- 
ing and that majestic surrounding under which it was 
created. In magnificent vastnesses one recalls vividly the 
renunciation of palaces for the sake of the beautiful desert. 

Thp Blessed one touches the soil when He makes the 
G^reat Pledge I 


* 

• • 


I do not aver that all Bhikkhus alike 
need to toil on with deligence; nor do I aver 
that all almsmen alike have no such need. 
Those Bhikkhus who arc Arahats, in whom 
the cankers are dead, who have greatly lived, 
whose task is done, who have shed their 
burthen, who have won their weal, whose 
bonds are no more, who by utter knowledge 
have won Deliverance — of such Bhikkhus as 
these, I do not aver that they need to toil on 
with deligence. And why? — Because they 
already achieved all that they can achieve and 
are incapable of slackness. 


Kitagiri Sutta. 



THOUGHTS CURRENT AND UNCURRENT 

By Wayfakfr. 

Umtarianism: Jt cannot be doubted that Uni- 

tarianisru is an ofl'-shoot of Christianity. Its followers hold 
tliat it represents the real religion introduced by Christ 
and that Irinitarianism came into existence without his 
authority and was promulgated after his death by others. 
On the other iiand Christians in general do not regard 
Unitarians as Christians at all, since (liey deny the Divinity 
of its Founder. As a matter of fact the human Christ is 
enshrined in the first three Gospels, which are called the 
Synoptic Gospels. Paul clearly states that Jesus was a mere 
man, having been “made of the seeds of David according to 
the flesh.” Only two out of the four canonical Gospels give 
any account of the supposed supernatural birth of Jesus. 
The late Sir Alexander (i. Cardew wrote in the “Rationalist 
Annual, 1935”: “The earliest Christian documents are 
to be found in the Paulins Epistles and not in the Gospels. 
Paul knows nothing of the Virgin Birth. He lays stress 
on the Davidic descent of Jesus.” According to Mr. H. G. 
Wells: “Of all the blood-stained, tangled heresies which 

make up doctrinal Christianity and imprison the mind of 
the western world to-day, not one seems to have been 
known to the nominal founder of Christianity. Jesus 
Christ never certainly claimed to be the Messiah; never 
spoke clearly of the Trinity: was vague upon the scheme 
of salvation and the significance of his martyrdom.” 

Raja Rammohun Roy, who tried to show his 
countrymen that real Hindui,sm taught the worship of one 
God, was greatly drawn towards Unitarianism. He held 
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that the sincere conversion of the few enlightened Hindus 
to Trinitarian Christianity is “morally impossible’’, but 
that “they would not scruple to embrace or at least to 
encourage, the Unitarian system of Christianity, were it 
inculcated on them in an intelligible manner.’’ When the 
Raja visited England he was in great demand among the 
Unitarians with whose leaders he had corresponded for 
years. While in England he continued to the last in close 
communication or personal fellowship with the chief 
Unitarian families of the time, the Estlins, the Carpenters, 
the Foxes and the like.* 

A Unitarian Prime Mints not: Mr. Neville 

Chamberlain is the first I Unitarian Prime Minister of 
England. By many people in England he is not at all 
liked for pursuing a policy of “peace-at-any-pricc”. But 
after all that is the policy which is favoured by all the 
Allies who fought and won the Great War and who have 
come to learn that war is fraught with danger to victor 
and vanquished alike. Only recently George Bernard 
Shaw has declared about the sanctity of treaties: “There 
is no such thing as a final settlement in this changing 
world. Herr Hitler has torn the Treaty of Versailles to 
rags and thrown the pieces in the teeth of the Allies.” 
What did the Prime Minister who preceded Mr. Chamber- 
lain do when the Nazi leader openly defied the quondam 
Allies and turned Germany’s defeat into victory? They 
could only look on in a state of bewilderment. Lord Hugh 
Cecil has indeed given the present Prime Minister credit 
for performing his duties under the constitution thoroughly 
and conscientiously. The Manchester Guardian has 


♦ **The Ivife «ind I^etters of Raja Rammohuii Roy**, by Sophia 
Pobson Collect. (London : Harold Collect, 1900). 
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observed: “It was absurd to regard the Constitutional 
Acts of Henry VIII as a perpetual moral obligation. If 
we lived in the reign of Henry VIII a Unitarian would not 
lx; in Downing Street; he would be burned at Smithfield. 
'I'hat Mr. Cliamberlain has ceased to be combustible at 
Smithfield was due to the movement of enlightenment 
and toleration. Why should the Church not have the 
benefit of that movement in other matters?” 

• 

* • 


To hold that the world is eternal or to 
hold that it is not, or to agree to any other of 
the propositions you adduce, Vaccha, — is the 
thicket of theori/ing, the wilderness of 
theorizing, the tangle of theorizing, the 
bondage and shackles of theorizing, attended 
by 111, distress, perturbation and fever; it 
conduces not to aversion, passionlessness, 
trancpiillity, peace, illumination and Nirvana. 
This is the danger I discern in these views, 
which makes me scorn them all. 


Aggi-vacchagotta Sutta. 



THE DOCTRINE OF PROGRESS 

By Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 


No other doctrine should appear to be more dominant 
in the social thinking and constructive statesmanship of 
today than that established by I.apouge in I.es Selections 
Sociales (Paris 1896). It is in his message to the effect that 
the annihilation of the Aryan is inevitable, that all the 
forms and processes of contemporary civilisation are but 
cumulatively heading towards regression and decay, and 
that, finally, progress cannot l>e considered to be the rational 
conclusion from the data of world-history that contemporary 
philsophy, sociology and politics find a challenge as well 
as a problem.* 

The name of thinkers who, in recent years, have 
preached the doctrine of mankind’s decline or regress is 
legion. From Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes people 
have got the formula that the West is now headed for decay. 
Romain Rolland has popularized the notion that Western 
civilization is doomed. In the Italian demographist Gini’s 
analysis of “the parabola of evolution” the Euroftean races 
are all exhibiting senescence with the solitary exception, 
perhaps, of the Italians.® American sociologists are not 
immune to this decline-cult, and some of them are anxiously 
discussing the question as to the decline in the natural 
fertility of the Fur-American population.® 


Selections Sociales, chapters XIII, XV. 

* Gini : I Fattori Demografici dell'Evoluzione delle uomini (Torino 
1912), pp. 25-30, 36-40. 

•Hankins : ‘‘Civilisation and Fertility**, a paper for the Inter- 
national Population Union, London, 193L 

I 
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In all these decline-cults of today the student of sociol- 
ogy is being forced tf) grapple with the problems of social 
longevity, growth and expansion, and along with them, the 
(juestion of social metabolism and transformation.'* It is 
in and through social mobility, vertical or horizontal, that 
group metabolism manifests itself ’ An examination of this 
dynamics of life or of the forces that serve to transform and 
reconstruct the races, classes, castes, and other groups ought 
therefore to furnish the fundamental logic behind all dis- 
cussions bearing on the nature of decline and progress. 

All through the ages there has been a type of pientality 
that is interested in viewing the things of the world from 
what may be described in general terms as a pessimistic 
angle of vision. And the pcssimi.sm of Jeremiads appeals 
more or less to every man and woman. The reasons are 
obvious. First, there is no possibility of denying the fact 
that there is a certain amount or kind of misery and 
suffering always present, no matter how well-placed the 
individual or ihe group. And in the second place, every 
honest intellectual can find in the sceptical attitudes and 
warnings or rather the “divine discontent” of the pessimists 
undoubtedly .some very powerful aids to .self-criticism and 
social regeneration. Indeed, it is to pessimism that the 
world owes many of the energistic adventures in the “trans- 
valuation of values” and upward trends in civilisation. The 
value of pe.ssimism as a constructive force cannot by any 
means be ignored. 


*Siredey . In^ucncc tfc.s' Facteurs biolo}>iqucs siir la diminution de 
naissance, a paper for the luteniational Congress on Population, Rome 
1931. 

\Sorokin : Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York 1928), 
pp. 749-752. 
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In these discussions as in all others bearing on social 
life there is generally no dilliculty about agreeing as to the 
fact of transforniatioti going on around us. But it is, as a 
rule, while appraising the value to be attached to the 
social metabolism that the diversity of schools arises, each 
with its own shibboleth based naturally on personal equa- 
tions. Spengler is convinced in his own way that the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were more “creative” 
than the nineteenth and the twentieth, and there are many 
who ignore the beneficial influence of social assurance and 
other modern legislation on tlie standard of living and 
welfare 6f the masses.® 

• But even those who admit that economic and cultural 
progress has been advancing from group to group and class 
to class fail very often to realize that a great deal of the 
transformations generally known as class or “social” revolu- 
tions are at bottom expressions of “racial” ups and downs. 
It is these replacements or absorptions of certain races by 
others tliat constitute the anatomical background of world- 
culture. The eternal story of mankind is to be found in a 
nutshell in the stone implements of the Palaeolithic Ages, 
when the Mousterians had to give way to the Aurignacians 
and these latter were in their turn replaced by the Magda- 
lenians and otfters. Migrations and race-contacts have always 
furnished the framework of organized social existence/ 

In historic times the subversion of the Roman Empire 
in Europe and that of the Hindu and other Empires in Asia 
have spelt likewise the ascendancy of certain “racial” 


•The beneficial action of social assurance is admitted by Truchy 
in Cours d' Economic Politique, vol. II. (Paris 1934), pp. 418-419, 422 

m-m. 

’Quennel : Everyday Life in the Old Slone Age (lyondon), Marshall; 
Mohenfo Daro and the Indus Civilization (London 1931). 
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elements at the cost of certain others. So far as modern 
Eur-Asia is concerned, all the different processes of social 
metabolism involved in i-ace-mixture, race-submergence and 
race-uplift have been going on until we find that physico- 
anthropoligically the modern Indian’s affinities with the 
ancients of his land are perhaps as problematic as those of 
the modern European with the ancients of his continent. 

The world-process in group metabolism is visible under 
our very eyes in Bengal. In the social economy of Bengal 
there are some thirty tribes known as “aboriginals” consti- 
tuting a diversified group of a million and a quarter, and 
representing some 3 per cent of the total population. The 
"big three” of these “primitives”, namely, the Santals, the 
Oraons, and the Mundas, are statistically responsible for 
nearly two- thirds of this number. But while the “big 
three” higher “castes”, the Kayasthas, Brahmans and Vaidyas, 
numbering something over three millions, have during the 
last forty years grown 137 per cent, the “aboriginals” have 
grown 319 per cent. The rate of growth is phenomenal, 
pointing as it does, to extraordinary “differential fertility.”* 

This numerical growth, important in itself as it is, 
acquires a fresh significance w^hen one observes that the 
“aboriginals” are today more “Hindu” than “tribal” or 
animistic in religion. Nearly sixty-six per cent of the “big 
three” primitives are Hindu. As a qualitative transforma- 
tion the Hinduization of the “aboriginals” is further 
interesting in another regard. The Hinduized aboriginals 
form a part, nearly 12 per cent, of what are generally called 
the “depressed classes” of the Hindu society.* We under- 


‘Census of India 1931, Vol. V. Bengal and Sikkim, Part I (1933), 
pp. 441, 444, 448, 454, 480-484. 

•Ibid pp. 840, 482, 485, 497, 498, 502. 
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Stand, then, that the “aboriginals” o£ yesterday constitute 
the “depressed” classes of today. In other words, the social 
metabolism, which acts as a force in Hinduization hides 
the facts of, or prepares the way to, race-fusion and race 
assimilation. 

Nor does the “qualitati\e” aspect of social metabolism 
stop here. Among the “big three higher castes”, the 
Kayasthas were during the last four decades just below the 
Brahmans in number. But they were rising until today 
they have outnumbered the latter. In forty years while the 
Brahman has grown 24 per cent, the Kayastha lias grown 
58 per tent.’*" What is this growth of Kayasthas due to? 
Not all to “relative” fecundity or “natural increment” i.e. 
surplus of births over deaths as embodied in “differential 
fertility”. A great deal is to be accounted for by invasions 
from other castes whose upward trends have been manifest 
for some long time. The non-Kayastha, perhaps one of the 
“depressed” of yesterday, has grown into the high caste of 
today. And in this, again, we have to register not only a 
vertical social or class mobility but a racial transformation 
as well. From the “aboriginal” to the “high caste” Hindu 
the gap may be great, but the bridging is sure and quite 
solid, even although slow. S«x:ial “stratification” is not rigid 
here, as Ammon would have us believe." 

Altogether, the Bengali people is expanding although 
it is undergoing a profound social metabolism, i.e., a radical 
change in “class” character and “racial” make-up. The 
transformations that have been going on in Eur-America 
today on account of the pressure of the Slav upon the 
other races should appear to belong almost to the same 


‘•/bid, pp. 454, 492. 

“ Die Gesellscha/tsordnung und ihre natijrliche Grundlangen (1895). 
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category as those in India. As for the “quality” of 
“hybrids” or their capacity for carrying forward the torch 
of civilization eugenics is still discreetly inconclusive unless 
the exponent happens to have a conservative reform scheme 
on the anvil. But history announces that, notwithstanding 
the doctrine of l,aj)OUge,'' races may come and races may go 
but that civilization goes on for ever. 

Attention may now be called to another field of group 
metabolism and social transformation. I’lie net result of 
the total evolution has succeeded in making out of Europe 
a continent of 470 millions. India po,s.ses,ses 352 '8 millions, 
i.e., nearly three fourths of the population srtength of 
Europe, d here is in contemplation the erection of a federal 
structure out of the ditlerent units of the Indian sub- 
continent. Naturally one encounters dilliculties from the 
standpoint of Gcopolitik (geopolitics), i.c., of boundaries 
and group contacts. "I herc is nothing exclusively Indian, 
oriental or tropical in these problems. "I’he political 
anthropology, or rather the “geopolitics” of Europe even 
after the reconstruction of Versailles does not exhibit fewer 
and less inconvenient situations.’® 

Europe possesses some thirty-two or thirty-three 
different states independent of one another, each endowed 
with sovereignty, in international law. 'Ehe prospects of 
Briand’s Pan-Europa seem to be as remote today as they 
ever were. Measured by the European standard and accord- 
ing to European precedents India’s natural constitution 
might be that of two dozen independent states. And that 


“ Le Sdidetions Sociales, pp. 65-70. 442-444. See the criticism of 
certain aspects of Lapouge’s doctrine in A. Niceforo : Les Classes 
Pauvres (Paris 1905), I*'. Hankins : The Racial Basis of Civilization 
(New York 1925). 
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condition might not be condemned as a state of horrible 
disunion as long as the states system of Europe is guaranteed 
on the map by the I-eaguc of Nations.’* The multiplicity 
of states is not necessarily a damper on progress. 

The problem of “national” unity may be examined 
with reference to smaller areas. Let us take one of the 
“nation-states” such as owes its origin to Versailles, say, 
Poland. The numbei' or percentage of the Polish people in 
Poland will throw light on the (piestion of relative social 
metabolism. The Poles themselves are barely half of the 
people, pearly, 53 per cent. The others arc Ukrainians 
(^i per cent), Jews (ii per cent), White Russians (7 per 
cent). Germans (7 per cent), and so on. There are at least 
five different nationalities or language-groups in this new 
“nation-state”. Thus the social metabolism of Europe does 
not know unity even in small states. From the standpoints 
of Durkheim. von Wiese and other sociologi.sts, such as 
interest themselves in BezichungsleJire or the “science of 
relations” and .social “forms” it is necessary to observe that 
in Europe as in India racial unity is not the dominant fact 
of nationality.’” The doctrine of progress is not vitiated 
becau.se of these multi-racial complexes. 

Let us enter the domain of classes in “social” life and 
discuss some of the problems of “stratification”. The nature 
of the remaking of man due to social metabolism and the 
reconstruction of the relations between groups will oecome 
clear from a new view-point. The fact that in England the 


“K. Iloushofer : Geopolitik der Pan-ldccn (Berlin 1931). 
“Woytin.sky ; Tatsachen uiid Zahlen Europas (Wien, Pan-Europa 
Verlag 1930). 

’°B. K. Sarkar : 7'he Politics of Boundaries and Tendencies in 
International Relations (Calcutta 1926) ; Mallory : The Political Hand- 
book of the World (New York 1937). 
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Catholics had to be emancipated shows that in certain 
respects they constituted for ages the “depressed classes” of 
the British people. We may take the continental regions 
as they arc today and examine the relations between 
Christians and non-Christians, .say, the Jews in Eastern and 
Central, and .South-Eastern Europe. The Minorities Section 
of the League of Nations know quite well what they are. 
The “.social” position of the Jews in the U. S. A. is another 
common instance of Christian prejudice vis-a-vis non- 
Christians with wiiich the student of social morphology is 
familiar in the Western world. 

Then, again, among Christians a peculiar aspect of 
social mobility is seen in the relations lietween Catholics 
and non-Catholics. The ecclesiastical law of maiTiage until 
a few years ago did not lea\'e much room for intimate 
camaraderies between the different denominations. And 
in spite of the secularization of marriage laws the unities 
have failed to make much progrc.ss in intimate domestic 
life. Besides, the narrow “communal” spirit, as understood 
and condemned now-a-days in India, is embodied in the 
political parties of some of the powers, great, medium and 
.small. As long as parties could be freely established, in 
pre-Fascist Italy, for instance, the Popolari was Catholic. 
The German Zentrum was likewise a Catholic Party. There 
is a Jewish Party in Rumania and its antithesis too, namely, 
the anti-Semite Party. 

In the religious anthropology of Christendom re- 
searchers are aware of the many sects that Protestants have 
and the numerous doctrinal and other differences that 
distinguish the social strata from one another. The 
Christian missionaries in China are everyday aware of the 
pragmatic consequences of their diversities while dealing 
with the Chinese converts. They are perpetually at a loss 
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to answer satisfactorily such questions from the Chinese 
converts as the following: “Whom are we to follow, the 
Baptists or the Episcopalians, the Evangelists or the 
Presbyterians? Who is your Jesus? and who is their 
Jesus”? and so on. 

It is clear that the last tvord of societal re-construction 
in the socio-religious sphere has not been able to remove 
the bones of serious contention from the Christian world. 
India can make no better showing. On the strength of 
inductive and statistical researches in social metabolism 
and transformation it is desirable to understand and to 
feel that* there is something like identity, parrallelism and 
sunilarity l-M^tween the East and the West. An adequate 
.solution of "cla.ss-questions” has remained a desideratum 
still, with the most highly developed Indo- Aryans, Nordics 
and what not. 

A great intsrument in the remaking of mankind in 
contemporary times has been the reduction in mortality 
both in Europe and India. On this point certain observa- 
tions would be relevant. It is to be recalled that until 
>9^5 Bavaria had an infant mortality rate of 248 per 
thousand living-born. The Bengal rate has come down 
from 221 in 1914 to 179. To-day Bihar has 148.^* But 
this level was not attained by England and France until 
1896-1905, by Italy until 1905-14 and by Germany until 
the post-war decade. At the present moment the Bihar 
rate is exceeded by Ukrainia, Bulgaria, Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Hungary, Rumania, Russia and 
Chile. High infant mortality is not the exclusive feature 


‘‘Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India 1932, Vol. I (Delhi 1934), pp. 21-22 : Census of 
India 1931, Vol. I. India Part I. (1933), p. 92. 

3 
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of Indian climate or race and Indian religion or social 
habits. We find here a very important contribution to 
the problem of social metabolism from the field of com- 
parative vital .statistics.” 

It should be proper to envisage the cost of social 
rejmenation as a function of improvements in public 
health. From 1831 to 1871 there wore five invasions of 
cholera in Fngland. and during that period cholera and 
smallpox were as Euro]>ean as Asian. Typhus and 
Typhoid are likewise not exclusively Oriental diseases.’" 
The procc.s.ses involved in controlling these diseases in 
certain countries of Europe are well known. Down to 
18.^18 there was no Public Health Act in England: and 
water supply and sanitarv conditions, especially in indus- 
trial and urban areas, were notorious. In i8/(8 the first 
Public Health Act was passed but there was no organiza- 
tion to enforce the Act. It was not until 1875 that county 
councils were compelled to employ “medical officers of 
health” and inspectors of nuisance on a decent salary. 
About that time the Reichsgcsnndhcitsaml (Imperial 
Health Office) was established in Germany. 

Health is a tremendous financial burden. In England 
22 per cent, of the local rates is spent on health alone, the 
next item being education which absorbs 19 per cent. 
From the standpoint of social metabolism it is clear that it 
is neither the Christian religion, nor the temperate climate, 

’’Sarkar : “I Qnoirienti di Natalita, di Mortalitci e di Aumento 

Naturale nelV India atfuale nel Quadra della Demografia Comparata” 
(Proceeding.s of the Tnternational Congress of Population, Rome 1931, 
Vol. VI). 

** For the history of cholera, plague and small-pox in Europe see 
Woytin.sky ; Die Welt in Zahlen (Berlin), Vol. I. (1928) pp. 110, 
Vol. VII, pp. 220-221. 
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nor the Nordic race, nor the general manners and customs 
of the people tJiat has been able to stamp the diseases out. 
But in the first place, it is the law, — the hat of the state, — 
that has controlled the diseases, revolutioni/ed the sanitary 
habits, and transformed the character of the people. 
Secondly, it is the vast amount of expenditure lavishly 
bestowed upon the population that has succeeded in con- 
summating the great remaking of society that has been 
accomplished to-day. I’he role of elatisme in class-meta- 
bolism and race-metabolism cannot be over-estimated. 

in India we liave no Public Health Act and we are 

• ^ • 

notorious for our lack of funds in regard to develop- 
mental or reconstt uctional projects. But thanks to our 
great publicist, Chittaranjan Das, the scheme of health 
centres was accepted by the Government of Bengal in 1925. 
1 he system comprises some 600 circles and is being hnanced 
by the District Boards, 'llie Government’s contribution 
is Rs. j?,ooo per centre per annum. One can naturally 
expect that the chronological distance that one notices 
between Bengal or other Indian provinces and some of 
the advanced countries of the world in the field of health 
and sanitation is likely to be .spanned with a more 
energetic functionitig of the state both in legislation and 
public finance.^" 

finally, 1 should like to toudi upon technocracy as a 
metabolistic agent in group life. I'he distinction between 
the East and the West, historically considered, is not a 

"‘Annuaire Sanitaire International 1928 (Geneva), Kngland-Wales, 
p. 825, France, pp. 41.3-30, Cerinany, pp. 66-69, Italy, p. 537, Japan, 
p. 554. See also Truchy, Coins II, pp. 418-22. 

“'Indian Sanitary Policy (Calcutta 1927) : Annual Report of the 
Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India (Delhi) ; 
Statistical Abstract for British India (Delhi), annual, section on diseases. 
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distinction in ideals or outlook on life but a difference in 
the grade or degree of the remaking of man. An 
objective measure is furnished by the achievements of 
technology. Down to the end ol the Middle Ages there 
was hardly any distinction between the two wings of Eur- 
Asia in institutions or ideology, material and economic or 
cultural and social, f he Renaissance in India and China 
and other parts of Asia, which was in certain cases the 
joint work of Hindus or Buddhists and .VIus.salmaiis, was 
more or less identical with that in Europe in so far as arts 
and ciafts, literature, religious reform, etc., are considered.^‘ 
The dynamics of social metabolism, is .so far as it 
“historically” happens to be indillcrent to religion, race or 
region or rather allccts them in a more or less uniform 
manner, should to this e.xtent call for a considerable 
modification ol the laws of Wirtschajlielliik for ancient and 
medieval conditions as propounded by Max Weber. His 
viewpoints on Hinduism and Buddhism are conventional 
and one-sided and not based on the Indian data of 
“positive” sociology.^' 


*’Sarkar ; The Positive Hackgtound of Jlifidu Sociology (Allahabad) 
Vol. 1 (1914), Vol. II (1922), Vol. II, Part I, (1922), Part II, (1926), 
Introduction to Hindu Positivism (Allahabad, 1937); Hindu Achievements 
in Exact Science (New York I9IS), “Hindu Political Philosophy'^ 
[Political Science Quarterly, New York, December 1918) ; “Da Demo- 
cratic hindoue" [Seances ei Travaux de P Acaddmie des Sciences 
Morales ct Politiques, Paiis, July-August 1921); The Political Institu- 
tions and Theoiies o) the Hindus (Dcipzig 1922); The Futurism of 
Young Asia (Berlin, 1922) ; “Aspects Politiques et IXconomiques de la 
Civilisation Hiiidoue" in Revue de Synthdse llistoriquc (Paris 1930); 
“Die Struktur des Volkes in der sozialwissenscharftlichen Dehre der 
Schukraniti" (Kdlner Vierteljahrsheftc ftir Soziologie, 1931). 

^^Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Rellgionssoziologie , Vol. It. Hinduismus 
und Buddhismus (Tubingen, 1921), pp. 363-372. 
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But Leibnitz. Descrates and Newton, representing as 
they did the beginnings of exact science, registered the 
parting of ways for the Western world. And yet the new 
sciences did not bring about any economic and social 
transformation until the steam engine revolutionized the 
cotton industry in 1785. For the first time the West 
became differentiated from the East, or rather the 
“modern” began to evolve out of the medieval or primitive. 

For nearly two generations, however. Great Britain 
the* pioneer of industrial revolution, continued to tower 
above the rest of Eur-America into solitary greatness in the 
ngw field ushered into existence by modern technology. It 
was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that 
Germany and France coukl claim a place in the scheme 
of this new social morphology. By 1905 Germany had 
already caught up to the British achievements in technoc- 
racy, and the Anglo-German parity was established in 
industrialism.^® In the science of social mobility it is not 
possible to think of a better illustration of “differential” 
group metabolism. 

Not every European and American people has been 
able to march as fast as the German and the French. Many 
of the races in the Balkan Complex, Eastern Europe, and 
Latin America happen to find themselves in the technol- 
ogical and socio-economic conditions of Germany or of 
France such as she was about half a century ago, i.e., in the 
earlier phases of the industrial revolution. The inequality 


’•Sarkar : Economic Development (Madras 1926), “Iiidiens Entwick- 
lung im Vergleich zu Rur-Anierika” {Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin 1930), 
“Aspetti e Problemi della Modenia Econotuia Indiana” (Annali di 
Economia, Milano 1930) ; Die Entwicklung und weltwirtschaftliche 
Bedeutung des modemen Indien (Stuttgart 1931). 
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of development is quite consistent with the facts of progress, 
ft is more or less on the level of the “first industrial revolu- 
tion” that In<l:a finds herself to-day. d'he profound 
transformations that are going on at pre.sent in the social 
structure of (Germany, the Li. S. A., Great Britain and 
Fiance under the impact of trusts, rationalization, technoc- 
racy of the latest type, collectivization, public ownership, 
“social control” and ■economic planning” are tantamount 
to nothing short of what ntay be called the “second 
industrial revolution”. 

I’he distance in “social metabolism” between the 
second and the lirst industrial revolutions is a distance of 
some two generations at the utmost. But there is a 
piotound economic and psychological nexus binding the 
two. I'he two metabolisms have need of each other. The 
regions of the lirst industrial revolution must import 
machinery and part of technical skill as well as capital 
from those of the second industrial revolution for the 
normal functioning of their economic life. Incidentally 
be it observed that although the representatives of the 
feudal aristocracy like the land-holders {zamindars) of 
Bengal have contributed their capital to the modernization 
of their countrymen in technique, industry, science and 
culture, their combined financial resources cannot by any 
means be voluminous enough to promote an adequate 
industrialization of large ateas inhabited as they are by 
millions of people. External finance must have to be 
imported. “Autarchy” is, therefore, being factually re- 
placed by “interpendence”, nationalistic sentiments and 
protectionist tariffs notwithstanding. 

The industrialization of the undeveloped regions in 
India as elsewhere involves, therefore, a transformation of 
technique and social order, such as is well calculated to 
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furnish employment to the workingmen in the pioneering 
countries and thus help forward the elevation of these 
“industrial adults” to a higher standard of living. 
Durkheim’s division of labour is operating once more to 
render the two metabolistic systems interdependent and 
usher into being a new international “solidarity”.** 

The sinister aspect of the technocratic predominance 
as embodied in the second industrial revolution is, no 
doid)t, uticmployment on a nation-wide scale, which looms 
so large in the economic crisis of the present day. But 
the first industrial revolution which is being consummated 
at^the same time is well calculated to raise the purchasing 
power of the peasants in the undeveloped countries as well 
as the financial strength of the landowning and middle 
classes. It cannot fail to expand thereby the markets for 
articles, tools and implements, Prodiihtionsmiffel, “instru- 
ments of production”, rail and road materials, “quality 
goods” etc. — such as are produced in the regions of the 
second industrial revolution.*® 

The establishment of industries — cottage, small, 
medium or large, — in the undeveloped countries, can in 
the long run be but an agent in the expansion of economic- 
power of the “adults”. Paradoxically enough, in order to 
combat unemployment in the countries of the second 
industrial revolution their economic statesmen will have 
to work for the success of the ‘'Swadeshi (indigenous 
industry) movements” in Eastern Europe, Russia, Asia and 


”C. Gicle : La Solidaritc (Paris I9S2). pp. 162, 167. 

*“Sarkar : Applied Economics, Vol. I (Calcutta 1932), Indian 
Currency and Reserve Bank Problems (Calcutta 1934), Imperial Pre- 
ference visdvis World-Economy (Calcutta 1934) ; P. K. Mukherjee : 
The Economic Services of Zamindars to the Peasants and the Public 
As Anayzed by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (Calcutta, 1934). 
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Latin America. So far as [ndia is concerned, the Ottawa 
Imperial Pieference is likely to be a help in this direction 
by safe.t'narding her markets in the United Kingdom as 
well as by facilitating the import of British capital. And 
as long as India is a ])art of the Empire Economy it is to 
the advantage of her j)easants and middle classes that her 
( iirrency be notmally linked up witli the British. 

rhe evils associated with the second industrial revolu- 
tion. namely, the j)henomena of unemployment, should 
appear, tlierefore, to be practically counteracted tp a 
considerable extent by the developments implied in the 
first industrial revolution. The prosperity of the* “adults” 
is limited by and dependent on the increase in the wealth 
and purchasing power of the “youngsters” and vice x>ersa. 
The two industrial revolutions of to-day thus constitute 
one complex, and societal transformation is tending to 
bring the East and the West, — the youngsters and the 
adults, —together on to the solider foundations of inter- 
national co-operation. The world-economic depression 
bids fair to be but an item in the transition of entire 
mankitid to a somewhat more elevated plane of living and 
thinking.’* It is on the eve of an epoch of rejuvenation 
tliat the |)eoples of the world find themselves at the present 
moment. The facts of social metabolism xnsdvis social 
mobility may appear to be very complicated. But students 
of objective and statistical sociology are perhaps justified 
in having faith in the reality of progress accomplished in 
spite of pitfalls and in spite of unemployment.” 

’“S. C. Dutt : Conflicting Tendencies in Indian Economic Thought 
(CaWtta, 1934). 

"'E. Cannan : A Rcvie7i' of Economic Theory, (London 1929), pp. 421- 
422; BonplA': Socialismes Francois (Paris 1932), p. 162. Hass: “Le 
Chomage et la transformation de 1’ dthique du dravail” {Revue 
Philosophique, Paris, November-Decetnber, 1934), pp. 387, 395. 
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My position in connection with the indifferentism 
of social metabolism to race, region, religion etc., can be 
well illustrated by the antimachinism and the hostility to 
technical progress** such as manifest themselves under 
certain conditions of economic development. Bouthoul 
has established an equation between the revolt against 
machines in France and England during the early nine- 
teenth century and that in China and India today. The 
almost instinctive demand for a “trSve des inventions** 
(invent ion-truce) and the .sentiments against technical 
progress and “rationalisation” that have seized mankind 
since thfT economic depression manifested itself in iqtfg are 
aTmost universal. Bouthoul’s analysis should furnish a fresh 
stimulus to the objective study of social metabolism. 

This short study forces upon students of social science 
the necessity of emancipating themselves from the dogma 
of civilzation as being the “function” of a particular race. 
In the second place, they are called upon to conceive the 
social “strata”, classes or groups in a community as fluid 
bodies incorporating diverse racial elements at every point 
of time. And finally, the metabolistic dynamics of group 
life, i.e., the factors or forces involved in social mobility and 
transformation are found to be diverse and pluralistic for 
every region, religion, race, and class or stratum. Progress 
must consequently always be envisaged in terms of the 
upward trends of new regions, new races, new classes, and 
new forces. The eventual fall of the Aryan as suspected by 
Lapouge and Ammon does not and need not necessarily 
spell disaster to mankind and world-civilization. Culture 
is constantly being enriched or rejuvenated with new values. 


*• G. Bouthoul : “Population et Progr^s Technique” in the Revue 
Internationale de Sociologie (Paris), March-April 1935, pp. 189-191, 

4 
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The doctrine of progress, therefore, has need to be adapted 
to these new facts and situations.** 


• • 


Pleasures of sense always have been, 
always will be, and always are painful in 
contacj, always torturing and scorching. And 
those who are held by pleasure in passion’s 
meshes, who are still the prey of pleasure, 
still afire with the fever of pleasure, still the 
votaries of pleasure and beside themselves, — 
all these actually find in the pain of con- 
tact with the pleasures of sense a change of 
sensation to what to them seems bliss. 

Magandiya Sutta. 

Cl reed is wrong, freedom from greed is 
right. Hatred is wrong, not to hurt is right. 
Delusion is wrong; to he free from delusion 
is right. 

Maha Vacchagotta Sutta. 


*"A. J. Todtl : Theories of Social Progress (New York, 1924); 
W. IIoc'kin.i( : Man and the State (New Haven 1926), pp. 429-431 ; 
P. Sorokin : Social Mobility (New York, 1927) ; J. B. Bury The Idea of 
Progress (lyoiidon 1932) ; 11. IS. Barnes : The History of Western 
Civilization, Vol. II (New York, 1935), pp. 1054-1055, 



SOME RECENT CORRESPONDENCE ON THE 
RESTORATION OF BUDDHA GAYA 

By P. P. SiRIWARDHANA. 

Immediately after the announcement that the last 
Ceylon Buddhist Delegation to India had succeeded in 
inducing the Bihar Ministry to agree to introduce Legislation 
to establish a Joint-Control Board to manage the Buddha 
Gaya Temple a local organization called Buddha Gaya 
Defence League offered some destructive criticism in a 
series of letters published in the “Ceylon Daily News". 
It accused Dr. Cassius Pereira of inconsistency in regard to 
the nature of composition of the managing board, attempted 
to throw mud on the delegates by misrepresenting facts, to 
wit, by saying that the expenses of all the delegates were 
paid by the Maha Bodhi Society which was incorrect and 
lastly, deliberately tried to belittle the work of the Maha 
Bodhi Society and other organizations and individuals in 
connection with this half-a-century old question. 

A correspondent aptly questioned the League what it 
was going to defend when there was nothing yet to defend 1 

From the trend of thought running through all the 
letters of the League one could come to only one conclu- 
sion viz., that all the credit of rousing public interest and 
of inducing the Ministry to agree to introduce legislation 
was due to the League whose only activity confined itself 
to writing a few letters to important men in India and 
Buddhist countries. 

To clear certain incorrect statements made in these 
letters the following letter was published in the Ceylon 
Daily News, and I think it should be placed before the 
Indian public through the Maha-Bodhi 
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We are particularly unfortunate in our struggle to save 
Buddha Gaya from its dcsecrators. Resignation of 
Congress Ministry in Bihar just when the question of 
management of Buddha Gaya was to be settled by mutual 
agreement or through legislation will ever be deplored by 
every Buddhist. Without entering into Indian politics, 
let us earnestly hope that If. E. the Viceroy will enable the 
same Ministry to resume office with honour. 

I’he letter referred to runs as follows : — 

Buddha Gaya and Its Control. 

Sir, 

I do not think that anybody would understand W'hat 
the Wcllawatta League really meant by publishing their 
letter of 29-12-^57 which was iu)t only harmful to the cause 
it advocates but was also hurtful to all who had done 
anything for the restoration of Buddha Gaya. In to-day’s 
issue of your paper (8th instant) one of the Secretaries 
of the League blames Dr. Ca.ssius A. Pereira for not having 
persuaded the Maha Bodhi Society and the public meeting 
to accept the propo,sal of the Prasad Committee. He might 
as well blame Dr. Pereira for not becoming a lawyer. He 
also asks why Dr. Pereira has changed his mind. There 
appears to have been no change of mind on his part for 
he has already said that he was for the proposal from the 
time it originated. 

When this proposal was made I was in Calcutta and 
had the privilege of taking the liveliest interest in this 
matter. My co-worker Brahmacari Devapriya and I had 
the honour of representing the late Chief of the Maha 
Bodhi Society on the Prasad Committee. We spent 3 days 
at Buddha Gaya recording evidence. We were then faced 
with a difficulty. The defendant was not there to present 
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his case. Then Mr. Rajendra Prasad sent a very humble 
note to the Mahant kindly to be present before the Com- 
mittee or to send representative. But he was so dis- 
courteous that he did not even take notice of the request. 

I was one of those who put themselves with the 
opposition — and with good reasons too. 1 used all my 
power — however humble it may be — to reject the proposal 
of Joint Control. When the Indian National Congress 
could not induce the Mahant to present his case before 
its ‘Own Committee we had the greatest doubt as to its 
ability to force its decision. Besdies, we were all for 
complete control. 

From i9;«5 to tgijy the Maha Bodhi Society and other 
workers in the field did not sleep over the proposal. 'Fhere 
was no need to hatch over a rejected allair. We worked 
incessantly employing various methods to strengthen our 
case and to educate the masses. How the Buddhist world 
was watching the progress of the motion introduced by a 
Burmese member in the Legislative Assembly, how the 
Sanatanists backed by Sankaracharya successfully attempted 
to delay the Bill being discussed, and how the Maha Bodhi 
Society and its supporters organised its activities in that 
connection must be in the minds of all, even of the League 
members. During the last so many years a large number 
of Bhikkus were sent to Buddha Ciaya to spend the “Vas” 
season and to ofheiate in the temple in order to create an 
atmosphere of Buddhist influence. It is only a diehard 
partisan who could shut his eyes to these activities. 

Now that the status of the Congpress is infinitely better 
than what it was in 1925, it is highly advisable, as you 
have rightly pointed out, to accept the proposal and to work 
for complete control specially because, as Mr. Ratnayaka 
has said, the Congress members may go out of office at 
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any moment. Even now the proposal, I am afraid will not 
be accepted by the Mahant unless legislation forces it upon 
him. We have norked for the Holy Place for well nigh 
half a century and shall work for many more years to gain 
its complete restoiation. 

J'hc League; owes an explanation to a serious charge 
that coukl reasonably be made out from the terms of a 
reply liom Mr. ('.andhi puljlished in your paper over the 
name of an Indian Pandit. 'Lhc reply was to the effect 
that Mahatmaji tiissuaded the Buddhists not to send 
Satyagrahakas to Buddha Gaya and that was the best thing 
that could be done for you meaning the Hindus who 
oppose the restoration. Why was the League silent about 
this in view of the fact that it was the League which talked 
loudly about sending a band of picketters to India? 

Another point which is overlooked by the several 
correspondents is that in the League’s original letter was 
embodied a para from a letter from Mr. Prasad. It ran 
“there is no decision as yet as to how Buddhist represen- 
tatives will be appointed etc.” I'his clearly indicates 
whither the wind blows. Xhe League aj>pcars to be more 
anxious about sending its men to control Buddha Gaya 
than to send batyagrahakas to wrest it out. Personally I 
had great admiration for the League; but its ungenerous 
act of minimising the excellent work hitherto done by 
other organisations and persons compels me to view it 
with suspicion. 

Every Buddhist can and has a right to work for the 
restoration of our most famous vihara. Let us do our bit 
without ostentation. Singleness of purpose ought to be 
our guiding principle. Yours etc.~(Cey/on Daily News). 

P. P. SiRlWARDHANA. 

* • 

* 



ANAGARIKA GOVINDA’S SPEECH 


At the Opening of the Govinda Hall in the 
Allahabad Municipal Museum. 

Ladies and Gentt.emen, 

My paintings have Ix'cn wandering about in three 
couptrics. They have lived with me the life of a houseless 
pilgrim. From the blue .shores of the Mediterranean 
through “the burning deserts of Africa, the green paradise 
of Ceylon, and the eternal snows of the Himalaya, they 
have found their way to this sacicd land of Aryavarta. 
And here their pilgrimage has come to an end because 
they have found a home. — in the material as in the 
spiritual .serrse — because they have not only been housed 
in a temple of art, but they have found a home as well in 
the hearts of many people here. 7’his, indeed, is the 
greatest joy to me, became I am convinced that it is the 
highest function of art to remove the hindrances which 
keep us separated from each other and to unite us in a 
purer and nobler realm in which the brotherhood of the 
spirit is realised. My feelings of joy are intensified by 
the circumstances that my work has been placed in the 
company of the works of such masters like Nicholas Roerich 
and Asit Kumar Haidar, with both of whom I feel 
connected by the bonds of friendship and a common 
ideal. Whatever our differences in style and expression 
may be, one element is common to all of vis: the deep 
reverence for the great message of ancient India and the 
firm conviction that the future of humanity will depend on 
the realisation of this message within each human being. 
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It is this religious impulse, put into the universal language 
of art which has made our ways meet. But to have 
made this meeting possible on the material plane as well, 
is the great merit of Pandit Vyas and Mr. R. C. Tandan, 
the indefatigable Secretaries of the Roerich Centre of Art 
and CultuK . and the sympathetic attitude of the Chairman 
and the Membeis of tlie Allahabad Municipal Board to 
all of whmn I feel deeply thankful. 

It is indeed a unique and shining example for other 
cities what Allahaljad has done for the cultural welfare 
of its citizens. As Tag<ire said in his message on the 
occasion of this function, the Allahabad Municipal Cor- 
jxnation is the only one in the whole of India which has 
taken a lead in the matter of establishing art galleries. 
Allahabad may be vvcll proud of this testimony. People 
generally associate the idea of municipal work with the 
upkeep of buildings, roads and drains, and the extraction 
of taxes, but the Allahabatl Municipal Board has shown 
that the cultural life of a city is as much the concern of 
city fathers as the so-called practical duties. The 
Allahabad Muuicij)ality has rendered a great service not 
only to the inhabitants of this town but also to hundred- 
thousands of visitors by maintaining this Museum which 
has been brought into existence by the zeal and untiring 
ellort of Rai Bahadur Pandit Braj Mohan Vyas, and for 
which \vc all cannot be giateful enough. May his efforts 
be rewarded by an ever-increasing sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of his fellow-citizens and may this noble work bear 
rich fruit for the benefit of the whole country. 

Last but not least let me express my sincere thanks to 
Dr. Rai Rajeshwara Bali for his kindness to perform the 
opening ceremony of these halls. 



RIGHTEOUS RULER 

By Bhikkhu Metteyya. 

None but a Boddhisatra can become the sovereign of 
Ceylon, says an inscription of Mahinda the Fourth, and 
among the noblest of sovereigns was Parakrama Bahu II, 
the deliverer of his people from the foreign yoke, poet, 

scholar and mystic. 

• • 

His reign was the golden age of Sinhalese literature 
and Iiis own works excel in beauty and piety. So noble 
was (he life he led that his daily routine was written down 
and given to posterity as a sublime example to emulate. 

Before dawn the monarch awoke, and seating cross- 
legged. meditated on the three characteristics of Anicca, 
Dukkha and Anatta, next he meditated on the virtues of 
(he Master and repaired with great joy to the temple of 
tlu; sacred Tooth. He swept the holy temple with a brush 
made from the hair of his own head, offered flowers and 
perfumes, and listened to the Dhamma. 

F.ach morning he gave books to those who needed 
them, and food and medicine to the sick. To pregnant 
women he gave whatever they wished, together with 
clothes and butter. To children he gave sweet foods and 
delicious drinks, to the aged pastes for the eye-brows, to 
cattle grass, and sweetmeats to crows, ants and other 
insects. 

And in the morning, before going to his royal duties, 
five hundred times did he meditate on the Lord Buddha. 
5 
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Daily he fed a hundred monks in the palace and gave food 
to one thousand three hundred people. 

After breakfast he again meditated a hundred times 
f)n the virtue sof the Lord Buddha and performed his 
daily tasks to perfection. 

The booklet called Kavdewurn Sirita which describes 
the daily routine of the great king ends with the following 
blessing on futun; monarchs of Lanka: 

“This auspicious isle of I^nka is verily the land of 
the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. Let those blessed 
kings who come to its throne in future work -for the weal 
of the world and for the progness of the Sarana. Let therh 
be full of compassion towards all lising beings. In taxing 
the people let them be ever like the bee that takes honey 
without doing the lotus any harm. 

“i.et them win the people with charity, kind words, 
service and humility. Let them ever practise the ten 
kingly virtues. Thus doing, they will surely be great in 
this world and happy in heaven: and finallv they will win 
the blessed Peace of Nibbana.”* 

This illustrious monarch strove both day and night 
to .serve his people and when during his last days, while 
lying in bed with a stroke of paralysis, and partially 
deprived of the power of speech, translated into Sinhalese 
the Visuddhi Magga”, or the Path of Purity, a work 
of the great Buddhaghosa. He also wrote the “Vana 
Vinisa Sanne” and composed the enthralling poem “Kav 
Silumina”. 


• This remarkable manuscript, the Kandavuru Sirita, was dis- 
covered by Sir D. B. Jayatilaka among the Sinhalese books in British 
Museum. 
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His life was a perfect blending of virtue, valour and 
wisdom, and during his reign of thirty five years he 
showered infinite blessings on the people. 

Still his victories wake ihe nation to valour, still his 
\irtue waftcth its fragnance and still the fruits of his 
mature scholarship and the utterances of his divine wisdom 
inspire both student and saintly anchorite. 

* * 

* 


E\en as the river (ianges streams and 
flows to the ocean as its bourne and finds 
repose only in the ocean, so does Gotama’s 
whole congregation, laity as well as bhikkhus, 
stream and flow to Nirvana as its bourne, 
finding repose only in Nirvana. 


Maha Vacchagotta Sutta. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Sj. Devapriya’s Visit to Burma. 

Sjt. Devapriya Valisinha left for Burma on the 6th 
March last with a view to conveying the good wishes of tlie 
Maha-Bodhi .Society to tliat country, and thus strengthening 
the ties between this Society and the Buddhists of Burma. 
J he Journal has many supporters in Burma and it is hoped 
dial Mr. Valisiniia will be able to rouse a greater interest 
still among the educated Burmese in the activity of the 
Maha-Bodhi Society. He has already written to us 
expressing his satisfaction with the welcome he has received 
in Burma. Burma had in the past ollered valuable help 
to die late Bhikkhu Dhamrnapala in realising his great 
mission and it may justly be expected that the political 
separation that has lately taken place will not allect the 
bond tliat united Buima to India on a spiritual plane, 
and that she will show tlie same generosity which has 
become traditional with her in aiding a Buddhist 
Renaissance in India, l ire Maha-Bodhi Society has direc- 
ted all its resomces towards this end. X'he task cannot 
be completed unless Buddhists all over the world co- 
operate for making the movement a success. 

Mr. Devapriya proposes to visit Singapur and Penang 
after a month’s stay in Burma. He has already visited a 
number of towns in Burma and addressed meetings 
explaining the objects of the Maha-Bodhi Society of which 
he is the General Secretary. 
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International Buddhist University Association. 

I'his Association has launched upon an activity for 
ottering the message of Buddliisin to the citizens of Calcutta 
with the assistance of a number of scholars who have 
specialised in dillercnt branches of Buddhism. Six lectures 
were delivered in the course of a month and half. I'he 
speakers included Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. N. Dutt, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. Satkori Mookerjee, and Prt)fessor 
Vidhusekhar Shastri. I he lectures were well-attended and 
they will be continued in the future. It has been decided 
that if students desire to receive .special instruction, 
^seminars will be organised in which the teachers will dis- 
cuss the more intricate problems to which justice can 
hardly be done in public lectures, rhese lectures are 
delivered four times a month accoiding to a plan drawn 
up by the scholars who have agreed to work in behalf of 
the University Association. 

• 4 * * • 

The Late Ten. D. Dhaminapala. 

I’he fifth death anniversary of the late Ven. Sri Deva- 
initta Dhammapala falls on the i{9th of April next. A 
commemoration meeting will be held on that day at the 
Vihara Hall in Calcutta which will be addressed by leading 
citizens of Calcutu. Paritta will be chanted and Bhikkhus 
will receive dana on the occasion, lire workers of the 
Maha-Bodhi Society cherish the rrremory of the great 
Buddhist leader as an ever-preserrt inspiration urging them 
to go forward in carrying out the mission which he had 
laid down in spite of all oppositions and difficulties that 
might hirrder their progre.ss. No orte can forget his 
cheerful optiirrism and his unwearying toil in the great 
cause he had elected to serve. 
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Sunday Meetings. 

Pandit Girish Chandra Vidyabinode has been giving 
a scries of pojndar lectures at the Maha-Bodhi Hall, 
Calcutta, every Sunday. The subjects he has treated of 
include The Four Noble Truths, The Path of Purity and 
the Buddhist ideas on the highest blessing and the highest 
achievement. His lectures are appreciated and they do 
not fail to attract a considerable audience. 

• * * • 

Anagarika Goinnda Hall. 

We arc giving elsewhere in this number a speech^ 
delivered at the opening of the above hall at Allahabad 
by Anagarika Govinda. Our readers have no doubt seen 
reproductions of paintings executed by the Anagarika in 
the pages of the journal. They show not only a high 
technical skill but an imagination w'hich is vigorous, 
original and controlled and directed towards the purposes 
of art by an insight into Buddhist life and tradition as well 
as into the history of this great country. The Allahabad 
Municipality is to be congratulated on the just apprecia- 
tion it has .shown of A. B. Govinda ’s paintings. We also 
congTatulate the Anagarika on the well-deserved distinction 
he has received. 

• * * « 

Rexi. Sangha Ratana. 

The Rev. vSangha Ratana left for Ceylon on the nth 
March last for reasons of health. He was w'orking at 
Sarnath as an Assistant Secretary of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society. We hope he will be able to rejoin his duties 
within a short time with his health fully restored. 
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New Buddhists. 

The following gentlement were administered the five 
precepts a few days ago at the Dharmarajika Vihara, 
Calcutta, thus formally embracing Buddhism. Rev. 
Neluwe Jinaratana, the priest in charge of the Dharma 
Rajika Vihara, officiated on the occasion. 

Mukul Chandra Sarkar. 

Anil Chandra Sarkar. 

Prafulla Kumar Sen. 


• * 

* 


I do not say that the plenitude of Know- 
ledge comes straightway : — it comes by 
gradual training, by gradual attainment and 
by gradual progress. 


Kitagiri Sutta. 



VAISAKHA CELEBRATION 

APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


The thrice sacred festival in commemoration of the 
Birth, Enlightenment and Mahaparinivana of the Buddha 
Sal^ya Muni, will be held under the auspices of the Maha 
Bodhi Society on the 1 4th May, 1938, at the following 
places: — Calcutta, Buddhagaya, Sarnath and other 
centres of the Society. Funds will also be sent towards 
the celebrations at Kusinara and Lumbini. 

The programme of celebration includes the holding 
of public meeting, feeding of the poor, presents to 
hospitals, dana to bhikk^us and illumination of th^ 
sacred places. The success of the programme will 
depend on the funds available for the purpose. It is es- 
timated that at least Flupees one thousand (Rs. 1,000/-) 
will be necessary to carry out the full programme. May 
We, therefore, appeal to the Buddhists of India, Burma, 
Ceylon and other countries to contribute this small 
amount and enable us to carry out the programme in its 
entirety. 

Many of the readers of this journal may not l^now 
that the celebration of this sacred event was, for the first 
time, inaugurated in India by our Society in 1896 and 
ever since it has been continued without a break.. Since 
then many other organisations have followed the example 
of our Society and the event is being observed at 
numerous places. 

If all our readers make it a point to send their quota, 
it will not be difficult to make up the amount. May I 
appeal to each and everyone who can afford to send a 
contribution and help forward the Buddhist work in 
India ? 

Devapriya Valisinha, 

General Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. 

AA, College Square, Calcutta. 
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JHANA 

By P. Varjiranan, Ph.D. (Cambridge). 

The word Jhana, which corre.sponds to the Sanskrit 
“Dhyana,” has a wider meaning than the latter. It implies 
essentially “concentration” or “meditation,” and in its 
Buddhistic use embraces not only that extensive system of 
mental development, but also the psychological process of 
transmuting the lower mind into the higher, from the form- 
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worlds, through the formless, to the summit of spiritual 
progress iti religious training. The term from its usage in 
the Pali seripl tires is often very abstruse and needs elucida- 
tion which will include both its canonical and com- 
mentarial inieipretation. 

Atcording to its canonical usage and commentarial ex- 
position, the word Jliana has two po.ssible meanings. On 
the one hand it means “to contemplate” (Jhayati) a given 
object or "to examine tlosely” (upa-ni-j jhayati) the charac- 
teristics (lakkhana) of the object: and on the other it means 
“to inirn, to eliminate” the hindrances, or lower tendencies 
of mind, which are detrimental to higher progress. In th6 
latter meaning it is connected by Buddhist commentators 
with the verb “jhapati” “to burn.” Although the deriva- 
tion from “I ha” ‘to burn’ is not etymologically sound the 
commentary illustrates a recognized meaning of the word. 

'Thus the delinitions of ‘jhana’ in the commentaries 
give two derivations of the word, tracing it from “Jhayati,” 
“to think” and “Jhapeti,” “to burn.” The verb “Jhayati” 
occurs very frequently in the Nikayas in the .sense of 
“meditate”, (M. i. 46, 118, 243, etc.) and the verbal nouns 
“Jhavi” (he who meditates) is irsed in the sense of “medi- 
tator” (M. i. ; iii- 1 ,^ : ■'i- iii- 263 ; A. V. 426, etc.) 

But the Serb “Jhapeti” used to define “Jhana” is 
found only in one place in the text. “Ajatatn jhapeti jatena 
jhanain tena pavuccati,” “it burns the unborn through the 
born, therefore it is called “Jhana”. (Patisambhida-magga. 
p. loi. Siamese Ed.) 

In Mahanama’s commentary thereon we find, “He who 
has this “Jhana” born in his inner being, burns up the 
passions : thus he destroys them ; hence this state, (lokuttara 
jhana), is said to be the Jhana in the sense of “to burn”. 
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In the Jhana fomula given in the canon Jhana is 
attributed to the five psychic factors, viz., Vitakka, Vicara, 
Piti, Sukha and Ekaggata, which arc induced by the expul- 
sion of the (i\e hindrances through meditation. It should 
therefore be noted that there is no actual Jhana apart from 
these li\e factors, which raise the mind from the lower 
plane of the senses to the higher state of purity ; and the 
mind associated with them is said to be “Mahaggata,” 
extended or developed. 

•In the oi'dinary state of mind these factors appear 
occasionally as the common elements of psychological 
proccesses. ftut then they arise as the conditions of the 
complex state of sensory emotion or sen.sation and do not 
correspond to Jhana, for Jhana is to l)c attained by entire 
freedom from sense desires and evil thoughts. 

The mind that lusts after .sense stimuli is not, and 
cannot be concentrated upon an object of a salutary nature. 

1 he mind that is harassed by ill-will cannot proceed 
towards cme-pointedness. I'he mind that is submerged in 
sloth and torpor is not ht for intensive mental work, 
ol)sessed by worry, remorse, distraction and agitation, the 
mind does not repo.se ; struck by perplexity, it does not 
approach the path that leads to the attainment of the Jhana 
state. I bus these five: sensuous desire, aversion, sloth and 
torpor, distraction, agitation and perplexity, are inimical to 
Jhana and are therefore called “Nivarana Hindrances”. 
Such hindrances must be eliminated by a systematic practice 
of contemplative exercises. 

Of the hve constituent factors of Jhana, Vitakka 
(alluded to as “Samma-sankappa” — Vibhanga, 257) means 
the Right thinking or meditation on a given object 
(Kammatthana) which eliminates sloth and torpor, and 
applies the mind and its concomitants to the object of con- 
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cc'ntration. This exercise itself is called jhana in the sense 
of “jhayali,” but it is not “brooding” or “musing”. 

Vicara. which means the “sustained mental application” 
to the same object with a view to “investigation” 
(anupekkanata), keejxs the mind continually engaged in the 
exert ise ul right understanding ; and thereby doubt is 
removed. 

Piti, or /est, aiising in opposition to ill-will or aversion, 
brings about by degrees an expansion of interest in the 
same object. I’iiis intensive state of rapture or zest arises 
infusing the whole being of bc>dy and mind. 

Sukha, or “pleasurable, reposeful, happy feeling,” 
which is invariably consequent upon Piti, diffuses zest, 
(ixpels distraction and agitation, and leads the mind to 
concentration. 

Finally, Ekaggata, concentration being intesilied by the 
other four coeflicient factors constitutes one-pointediress of 
mind with the expulsion of sense desire. When these hve 
factors arise in the mind, thus eliminating the five 
hindrances, the first stage of Jhana is attained. This Jhana 
being the transition of con.sciousne.ss from the plane of 
sense stimuli, is said to be “the escape from sensuous 
desires.” 'Eire Buddha is said to have attained this first 
Jhana even in his childhood and this Jhana was his entry 
into the path of enlightenment. (M. i. 246). 

When this Jhana is attained for the first time, the 
Jhayin experiences a new life, a new vision, a valuable 
reward for his effort, unlike anything he has ever before 
experienced. His whole being is suffused with indescribable 
rapture and happiness, born of inward peaceful solitude. 

But this is not an ecstasy which may be defined as an 
abnormal state of consciousness or the heightening of the 
consciousness of an aesthetic kind. Now is this a state of 
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trance (Dhayana) or self-hypnotization, which may be 
defined as mystical communion between the soul and higher 
powers, or a quasi-religious exaltation. 

As defined in the Pali Canon (Cf. M. i. 594 ; Vibhanga 
-37) Jl'Sna is the five factors {i.c. Vitakka, etc.) which con- 
stitute the process of thinking upon the given object and 
the burning of Hindrances. I’hc consciousness associated 
witli tliem is transmuted into the super normal conscious- 
ness belonging to the Rupa world, the plane of higher 
existence impervious to sense stimuli. 

Higher Jhdna. 

rile syslematic elimination of the factors of the first 
Jiiaiia produces the higher stages of jhana, intensifying 
inward peace at each stage. There is a supplementary 
method of the training of Jhana whereby the Jhayin 
a(<iuiics the ability to reflect upon the first Jhana just 
attained or ujjon one of its five factors, whenever he pleases, 
and for so long as he pleases, without sluggishness in 
reflecting. In the same way he acquires the abliity to enter 
into the state of Jhana, to remain in it as long as he wishes, 
to emerge from it whenever he wishes, and to review or 
recollect it. 

The first Jhana, accompanied by Vitakka and 
Vicara, is not entirely calm, for it still has the waves of 
attentive, sustained thinking, fhe absence of them would 
residt in greater calm. The Jhayin realizing this strives 
to dispense with Vitakka and Vicara. In the course of 
practice his mind rises in zest, happiness and one-pointed- 
ncss, w'hich constitute the second Jhana, born of concentra- 
tion, tranquillity, developed exaltation of mind. 

When the second Jhana is thus attained the Jhayin 
must be well practised in the fivefold ability as was said 
above. Rising from the second Jhana when it has been 
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jjcrfcctcd, he perceives the fault therein: It is weakened 
by the emotion of zest, which is a perturbed condition of 
mind . 

He then strives to cease hankering after the second. 
When he ie{x.‘ats his mctlilation the third Jhana arises, 
devoid of zest, but with happiness and concentration. He 
abides therein with cquanimit) and mindfulness, main- 
taining the process of consciousness in a well-balanced state. 
This Jhana is the most blissful, and exceedingly sweet state ; 
for it is free fr(>m even the slightest disturbance. But even 
this state (^f consciousness has its weakness, owing to the 
gross nature of the feeling of happiness it is unstable. 
Giving up the hankering after this Jhana, the Jhayin now 
strives to attain to jterfect calmness neutralizing the feeling 
of happiness. Then the fourth Jhana arises, accompanied 
by a neutral state of feeling in regard to his body and mind 
and by j>ure mindfulness born of e(|uanimity. It is in this 
stage of J liana that the Jhayin experiences neither bodily 
pain, nor hapjaincss, neither mental pain nor pleasure. 
He has now neutralized individuality, he is remote from 
lust and hate, since their cause is now destroyed, namely 
discrimination between the plea.sant and unpleasant. "I he 
consciousness in this Jhana is associated with perfect mind- 
fulness and unmodified equanimity free from all attach- 
ment to the world of the senses. All the activities of the 
lower mind are completely arrested and the current of 
mental flow towards sensation is checked. So there ensues 
in this Jhana that mental emancipation (cetovimutti) in 
which the reaction of the mind to external stimuli is in- 
hibited. (M. i. 296.) But the Jhayin who has attained 
to this Jhana consciousness is not by any means in a state of 
hypnotic trance, or subconscious state,as it were, produced 
by auto-suggestion. On the contrary, he is intensely con- 
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scious and mindful of the object whereon his mind is con- 
centrated. With perfect stillness of body and mind, he 
abides descerning the condition within himself. (A.V, 
ijog.). One residual content of the fourth Jhana conscious- 
ness, which is dominated by sublimated and clarified mind- 
fulness, the result of perfect equanimity, gives rise to in- 
ward \ ision or instuition. 

It is this Jhana that opens the entrance to higher 
knowledges (aljhihna). including psychic ])owcrs, and to 
selfknlightcnment. It is therefore called “Padaka” or basic 
Jhana iij the commentaries. 

rhese four stages of Jhana, (which arc later expanded 
to fisc), together with the method of their attainment, are 
to be understood as embrated by tlic term “Jhana.” 



THE BUDDHA AND THE NATIONS 

By T. L. Vaswani. 

May 1.) is sacred to the memory of Gautama Buddha. 
Millions pay him homage. Picture after picture is drawit 
in the Books of this miglity Teaclier of the East. One 
picture is specially dear to me. The 'I'cacher sits in the 
Forest, yet not cut oil from communication with men and 
women. They (,ome to him from far and .neai. They 
conte to listen to him, to gaxe at the calm beauty of his 
face and take u'ith them some stremgth fesr work in the 
world. A mother tells her little boy to be quiet as they 
approach him: — “Hush! make no noise! The Buddha is 
speaking holy words! ” 

And the holy words of the Master have but one 
dominating idea, — the peace of life cometh through self- 
renunciation. “Save by renouncing,” says the Teacher, 
“no safety can I see for living things.” 

A farmer who has lost fourteen oxen sees him in the 
forest seatc'd cross-legged and with a wondrous beauty and 
calm on his face. The farmer .says: — “It is good to be like 
unto this matt: he lo.ses no oxen! And for him there never 
comes at dawn a man chiding him fcjr debts and .saying: 
“Come pay! Come pay!” Therefore a happy man is he!” 
Happy indeed, — for he, — the Buddha has found the Secret 
in Non-Pos.session : he walked the way of self-renunciation. 

lafe today, is full of restlessness ; there is world- 
weariness. I recall the tvcjrds put by a Russian Novelist in 
the mouth of a doctor who feels the dulness of life and who 
therefore, eats enormously whenever he gets a chance. 
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“Yes,” says the doctor, “if one thinks about it, you know, 
looks into it and analyses all this hotch potch, if you will 
allow me to call it so, it is not life but more like a fire in 
a theatre.” And 1 recall the words of the Buddha: — “The 
world is on fire!” It is the fire of trisna, tanha, “desire”. 
Modern life is full of flaming unrest. But the Buddha who 
looked at life directly as a .seer also saw the right remedy, 
rhe remedy or unrest is .self-renunciation. And if 
this ancient gifted nation can still be true to this ancient 
vision* of the Buddha and the Rishis in a W'orld of .scramble 
and strife.*India will re-ari.se to heal the Nations. 



2 




ART AND EDUCATION 

Bv AnACARIKA B. CioVINDA. 


Art is one ol (lie most imjMntant factors in tlic life of a 
nation. I he only tiling that has survived of the great 
< ivilisations of the past is their art. All their material and 
jjolitical a( hievenients ha\e vanished, and even where they 
h;ive been recorded, they are insignilicant details as 
compared to the powerful impression which tjie art of those 
civilisations has lelt in our mind. 

If we think of Egypt we at once lemembcr the pyramids 
and massive temples, the huge statut's ol kings and 
sphinxes, and the heautilully decorated tombs. I'he name 
of (hcete will (onjtne in our mind the wondeis of the 
Akropolis. the divine beauty of statues and \a.ses, and the 
words of its thinkers. Ancient India continues to live 
within us in the great epics like the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, in the coloinful stories of the Jatakas, in the 
paintings and .sculptures ol Ajanta and Ellora, in the 
immortal reliefs of Mahavalipuram and in the innumerable 
monuments of architecture all over the country. 

Art distinguishes the civili.sed man (or 1 should rather 
say, the cultured man) from the savage. Art is the creative 
power in man, (he formative hiculty: bectiuse creation does 
not mean material production but the giving of form. An 
abstract idea has no power until it is put into 
a perfect form by an artist, whether he is a poet, a 
painter, a .sculptor, a musician or a great thinker who is 


(Presidential address delivered at the Mahila Vidya Pith, Allahabad, 
at the opening of the Convcx'alioii Art l^xhibition, 1938). 
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an equally great master of words. Art means character. It 
presupposes character and it creates character. 

Religion can propagate itself only through the medium 
of art. A collection of moral laws or rides of conduct is 
not )et religion. A collet tion of facts or statements, how'ever 
tnu; titey may he, tlo not make a philosophy. Only if there 
is something that arouses the imaginatitm that calls up an 
‘imago’, a mental pittme {t'itlos, as Plato would say) which 
convetts the abstrac t into a living reality and combines the 
sarious concepts in an organic whole ,only then a religion 
oi a phil|)sophy comes into existence. All the great spiritual 
leaders of humanity ha\e been artists. "Ibis is why all 
great religions have inspired art. And they are living 
forces as long only as they tontinue to do so. 

riiis shows us the important role that art plays in 
education. Only what appeals to the imagination, to the 
lormatixe, treative laculties ol the young has a lastitig and 
benefit ial ellect. All the other things that are imposed 
upon tilt; ytiung mind are dead ballast. I hcy will produce 
imiiatixetiess instead of creativeness, they are liable to 
produce apes instead of men. What is needed, therefore, 
in education is the strengthening and cultivation of these 
formative faculties. Instead of stuffing the mind with all 
sorts of things we should pre.scrve its pliancy and alertness. 
What we need is open eyes and open hearts; and there 
is no greater eye and heart-opener than art. 

There are many chtinnels through which the blessings 
of art can be disseminated ; poetry, music, sculpture, and 
painting. We are especially concerned with the latter 
to-day, and therefore 1 shall say a few words about the 
educative value of painting. 

It is perhaps the most direct way for the cultivation 
of formative faculties because it stimulates self-expression. 
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imagination and concentration at the same time. It 
provides a tedinical training, a mental training, and a 
cultural training. 

'I'he technical training is achieved by decorative 
designs in the b(;ginning and by sketching from nature in 
the more advanced stage. In this stage the most important 
mental training sets iti: the student begins to see con- 
scioiLsIy. His power of observation and definition is 
multiplied in the same measure in which he pursues his 
study. He discovers nature, and at the same time he 
becomes sensitive to beauty. When introducing colours 
into his skeuhes, his colour-sense will be awakened to such 
an extent that very soon lie will be able to see colours 
in nature which formerly entirely escaped his attention. 
Quite apart from the aesthetic education which drawing 
and painting provide, a di.stinct improvement of mental 
and j)hysical (jualities is achieved. 

I’he cultural training consists in the study of the great 
art of the past as well as of the works of great modern artists. 
Here is the place where tradition comes in and where on 
account of the previous training the student is able to 
appreciate the works of other artists intelligently and where 
he has acquired suflicient style of his own (if he is gifted 
at all) to escape the danger of slavish imitation. 

The object of a school painting class is not to produce 
artists (art is a vocation and not a profession) but to awaken 
the creative faculties, to strengthen the power of concentra- 
tion and to cultivate the appreciation of beauty and 
harmony. 

The contemplation of the Beautiful according to the 
Buddha’s teaching, makes us free from all selfish concerns, 
it lifts us to a plane of pure happiness, it creates a foretaste 
of ultimate liberation. Art, as the manifestation of the 
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Beautiful and the purity of vision, is therefore the greatest 
and most constructive power in man, which is able not 
only to produce individual happiness but to create happi- 
ness in others as well. It is, as 1 said, a charcatcr-building 
and consequently a society-building force. A man wlio has 
developed concentration and self-control will act intelli- 
gently and with restraint. Buddhists, therclnrc, in conftn- 
mity with ancient Indian traditions, value art as Yoga and 
cultivate it, not merely for the sake of its products, but 
because the execution or the contemplation of a work of 
art is i^creative ellort which arouses and keeps alive the 
best qualities in a human being. A man who through the 
training of art has lelined and strengthened his faculties of 
observation, will be able to understand the mind and the 
actions of others and the needs of his fellovvmen. One who 
has cultivated a sense of harmony will avoid discord and 
<|uarrel and will not tolerate dirt and ugliness, disorder and 
vulgarity in his surroundings. He will establish peace and 
harmony among others by his own example, and those who 
regard art or beauty as a mere luxury will discover that it 
contains all those practical elements by which most of our 
sexial problems can be solved. Because art translated into 
the language of our daily life means simplicity, cleanliness 
and health (both in the jjhysical and in the .spiritual sense), 
a sense of proportion and co-ordination (the sine qua non 
of every form of organized life, be it a home, a family, or 
a state) and the Icwing attention for even the smallest details 
of our surroundings (because in a work of art every detail 
is important). These are the qualities which art has to 
teach us and which are the aim of every true education, 
because they are the qualities which build up a community, 
a nation, and finally, a state. 



SELF-SACRIFICE 


Bv B111K.KH11 Naraha 

Omv upon .1 rime tliere was a very holy hermit 
(Iwr liitig ill a loresl. He was not alone, for he had a very 
olietlieiU disciple iiametl /ijita. 

One day as they were wanderiiif^ in the forest they saw 
at the loot of a hill a starving' tigress, together v'ith her 
tliree cubs, almost on the verge of death. 

Both mother and her cubs loved life dearly. They 
longed to live. They did not desire to die, although 
as animals they were not living a lile of (omfort and ease. 
Such is the nature ol this .Sansara! f'verybody, rich or 
poor, clings to life. It is only a perlectcfl Saint- an Arahant 
who is indillerent to death. 

Now the poor cubs (hew near the mother to suck milk. 
Alas! her hunger was such that the loving mother, who 
loved her life more than her dear ones, was about to devour 
her own cubs. 

J'he kind-hearted hermit saw from above this pathetic 
sight and was deeply moved. 

“(io, dear Ajita, ' he said, “and fetch a corpse to give 
to this dying tigress”. 

In obedience to his master he went in search of some 

food. 

Making this a pretext to dismiss his disciple he 
thought : — 

“Why should I search after meat from the body of 
another, xvhilst the whole of my body is available? Not 
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only is the getting of meat in itself a matter of chance, but 
I should also lose the opportunity of doing my duty. 

“This body being foul and a source of suffering he is 
not u'ise who xoould not rejoice at its being spent for the 
henefi of another. There arc but two things that make 
one disregard the grief of another ; attachment to one’s oxvti 
pleasure, and the absence of the power of helping. But I 
cannot hax’e fdeasure xvhilst another griex'es, and I luwe the 
poxver to help ; xrhy should I therefore be indifferexit? 

“I will therefore sacrifice my miserable body by casting 
myself yknon the f)recipice, and xvith my corpse / shall feed 
the tigress thus presenting her from killing her young ones, 
and also the young ones from dying by the teeth of their 
mother. 

“Tut thermore by so doing / set an example to those, 
xi’ho long for the good of the xnorld ; I encourage the feeble ; 
I rejoice those xeho understand the meaning of charity; I 
stimulate the xiirtuous .... And finally that opportunity 
I yearned for, xuhen I may have the opportunity of bene- 
fiting others by oflering them my own limbs / shall obtain 
it now, and so acquire before long Sarnnia Sarnbodhi.” 

Rcflctting thus, even before his good disciple turned 
up. he cast himself down the precipice and fell dowm dead 
hcfoie the dying tigress. Instantly she feasted on the flesh 
of this gieat being and appea.sed her tiunger. 

One precious life w'as lost ; four less worthy lives were 
saved. 

'Fo us it was a loss, but to him it was a gain. 

In our eyes it is sad and foolish ; in his eyes it was 
great and noble. 

A rare occurrence indeed! Nay, A supreme sacrifice 
which baffles our imagination! 
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The hermit’s gift was certainly an exemplary one. His 
life he gave, not because he did not love his own, but 
iK'tause his love for others was boundless. He sacrificed 
his life for the sake of a principle. He risked one life, 
previous as it was, to sa\c four lives of his fellow- beings. 
Mis span of life was shortc'iied ; the achievement of his ideal 
of Biuldhahood was (juickened. Nearer he drew^ to his goal 
by this nrd)lc act of self-sacrifice. 

'I’lie pupil wlto went in search of food returned in 
haste, but to his astonishment he found his beloved Master 
missing. He looked d(jw'n the precipice and the heap of 
bones met his eyes. 

He understood the story. 

Where the bones lay be erected a shipa in memory of 
his Master. 

In sitch wise do great men immortalise their names. 

Our bodies perish ; Our deeds snrxiwe. 




IHh 



Members of a Deputation to the Siamese headed by Dharmapala to 

bring sacred relics * rom Siam to Ceylcn. 




WHAT DID THE LORD BUDDHA TEACH ? 

By Bhikkiiu B. Ananda Meti'Eyva 


C)nc day the Lord Buddha, passing through a forest, 
picked up a handful of leaves, and holding them in His 
hand, asked His disciples as to which were greater in 
number, the leaves in His hand or the leaves in the vast 
forest. They replied that the leaves in the forest far out- 
numbered- those in His hand, 'riien the Lord Buddha 
rejoined; In exactly the same way, O Brethren, what, 
1 have expounded to you is far less than what I have not 
exj)()iinded; and what I have expounded to you is that the 
realisation of tvhich conduces to your salvation. I have 
expounded to you that there is suflering, that there is the 
cause of suflering, that that there is freedom from suffer- 
ing, and that there is a way leading to freedom from 
suffering. 

On another occasion, admonishing His followers He 
said: “Do not think. Brethren, thoughts, such as worldly- 
minded do: the world is eternal, or the world is not 
eternal, the world is finite, or the world is infinite; con- 
centrate, Brethren your thoughts on suflering, on the cause 
of suffering and the cessation of suffering. 

Why tlid He thus advise His di.sciples? And why did 
He not make an attempt to solve the problems as to whether 
the world was eternal and the like? Such problems 
might be exciting and stimulating to the curiosity, but in 
no way did they concern His aim. So He swept them aside 
as usless, for the knowledge of such things was not tending 
to one’s well-being. 

3 
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At this point, some critics, owing to their inclina- 
tion tf) disparage Mini, and some otliers, owing to their 
j)ure ignorance accuse liim ol neglecting such problems. 
I'hey say such (luestions must be asked and must be 
answered on<- wa> or the otlier to satisfy the inciuirer. 
riie Lord lluddha, however, foresaw that to speak to them 
on things which were of no practical value and which were 
lying beyond their potver of ( omprehension was a waste 
of lime and energy and that to achance hypotheses about 
sndi things was but to divert their throughts from their 
jiroper channel and to damage them. 

Once ;i physician paid a visit to a village of which all 
the inhabitants were sulfering from a serious illness. 
Seeing their pitiable situation he went on ministering to 
them. Meanwhile, some of the jiatients who had not even 
a slight understanding of their situation Avere day and night 
busy discussing o\er theories of no practical importance. 
I'hev came to the [ihysician and told about their di,scus.sions 
and asked iiim to dear their doubts. Although he knew 
the solution, he declined to set it forth, as he .saw no gixid 
in doing it. He saw his explanations would not appeal to 
them because tliey would be too profound for them to under- 
stand and that his answer, as it would be against their long- 
pre.scrved traditions, would hurt their feelings and con- 
se(|uently there Avould be no end to di.scussions, and that 
thus it would stand in the way of his ministering to the 
sick. “If the result will pay for the trouble,” he thought, 
“it is AvortliAvhile to work out, at any cost, these problems; 
but as the ca.se is otherwise here, it is better to leave them 
aside.” So he explained to them the futility of probing into 
such problems, and went on caiTying his service to the sick 
as usual. 
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Just like the wise physician in this story, the Lord 
Buddha saAV that if He were to go out of His limits within 
which He confined His teaching, and were to touch upon 
the questions of no practical value, it would be merely 
a waste of His valuable time ; that it would add to useless 
discussions too. S(j He refused to give any consideration 
to such problems. 'I’hcy may be very interesting ap- 
parently, and yet, as speculations concerning them tend 
to no profit, and have nothing to do with life, they scarcely 
interested Him. As they did not concern His aim, ‘He 
was silent ujjon such questions. 

Many W'ere the questions always discussed by theo- 
logians and metaphysicians, but over their solutions there 
was never unanimous aggreenient. They discussed and 
discussed wasting their time with no profit at all. The 
Lord Buddha strongly condemned such metaphysical specu- 
lations as “the jungle, the desert, the puppet-show, the 
entanglement of speculation accompanied by sorrow, which 
have nothing to do with one’s salvation.” 

Whether the universe is finite or infinite, whether it 
has an origin or not, whether the world is eternal or not, 
it remains a fact that everybody, at every moment, goes 
closer and closer to death, that all the so-called joys and 
pleasures are at last devoured by death. So the Lord 
Buddha frankly stated that His sole problem was how to 
put an end to all that suflering. To express the futility of 
metaphysical speculations. He gave a parable; the parable 
of the wounded man He said: A man was pierced with 
a poisoned arrow and wounded to the point of death, and 
his friends and relatives brought to him a surgeon. As the 
surgeon was about to pull out the arrow, the patient 
says “I will not have this arrow pulled out until I am in- 
formed who the man is that has wounded me, to which 
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family docs lie belong, whether he is tall or short, whether 
his bow was small or laige, whether the bowstring was 
made of cal-gut, wire, sinew, cord or bast, whether the 
shaft of (he aii()\N' was made of reed or rush, with the 
feathers of whidi binl was it feathered, whether its point 
was plain oi crooked. The patient would be dead and 
gone CIO ever one <ould point out all this. Just so is the 
man who says “I will not iollow the Dhamma unless it ex- 
plains lo me whether the unver.se is finite or infinite and so 
on. He would die a slave of stinering but would lievcr 
undeisland those things. And whether those tilings are so 
or not so, it lemains a certain fact that there is .sorrow, 
j)ain, grief and despair: and it is the way leading to cessation 
of (he.se ills that 1 teach you.* 

vSuppose there are some men confined within a prison. 
I'hcy have bandages over their eyes and so tlo not know 
where they arc. They while away their time — some play- 
ing with toys, some forming opinions about the shape and 
height of the pillars and walls of the place, some others 
counting the pebbles and sand on the floor and doing such- 
like things. 

I’here tvas no end to their quests and discussions. 
Those were great pioblems with them, which they thought 
were the most neces.sary things they should get solved. 
One day there came a visitor. The jtrisoners gathered 
round him and told him of their discussions. The visitor 
said “why do you bother about such useless things? What 
does the knowledge of the shape and height of the walls and 
pillars do for you? What practical bearing has it upon your 
life? Wdry do you waste your time over unnecessary things? 


♦This parable is given in detail in the 63rd Sutta of M\jjhima 
Nikaya, 
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Isn’t it your duty to understand first your present situation, 
that is, that you arc in a jirison, and to find a way out? 
You hate bandages over your eyes and so you do not see 
that you are in a dark prison. I am ready to help you to 
remote them from your eyes.” Some of them understood 
tlic \aluc of his suggestion, and so followed his instructions. 
They could get their bandages removed. They saw a 
little in darkness, followed in the way shown to them, and 
thereby got out of the prison.* Like the vi.sitor who took 
no aticount of die useless questions of the prisoners, the 
Lord libildha treated metaphysical speculations as not worth 
regarding, lie, thus, steered clear of all such speculations, 
and His only aim was to enlighten suffering humanity 
on their pitiable situation, that is, that they were subject 
to suflering ; and then to instruct them on the way to get 
rid of it. ”(.)ne thing only I teach you now as formerly”, 
He said, “and it is but the existence of .suffering and its 
cure”. 

As one who secs a house on fire, calls out to men who 
arc in it and points to the way out and asks them to make 
a speedy exit from it, so the Lord Buddha saw the world 
ablaze with the fire of various kinds of ills, and paying no 
regard to the useless discussions of the inhabitants thereof, 
which would but result in delaying their exit therefrom, 
called them out saying “Enough of your talk. See and 
understand that you arc subject ot suflering ; here is the 
way to get out of it ; work out your salvation with no 
delay.” 

Thus the I.ord Buddha dealt only with the problem 
of suffering and its cure. He tabulated every thing He 


* This Parable is fully given in Bhikkhu SicaCARa’S ‘Lotus 
BwssomS,’ p. 82. 
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taught under four heads and called them Four Great 
Truths. I he essence of His teachings is contained in these 
four princcj)les, and they are, namely, the Truth concern- 
ing .Sullering, (he Fruth concerning the cause of Suffering, 
the Frulh coiKeining tlie Freedom from Suffering and the 
I'luth that leads to Fiecdom from Suffering. 

Did He not someiinies make a mention of things other 
th.'in these. Ceiiainly He did. He did it using them as 
illustiations for His le.ssons of morality, but with no 
paitieular interest in tiiem, just as a cons ummatei’ chess 
player uses his pawns. 

“Best is tlie Eightfold Way: of truths. Four Words, 
Dispassion is the best of states of mind. 

Best of all two-footed creatures he who hath the 
seeing eye”. 

(IJiiAMMAfADA, Mr. W'uocl Ward’s Translation) 



BUDDHISM AND FREE THOUGHT 

By R. J. Jackson, London. 

Some years ago a friend of mine ga^■c an address on 
“The Religion of a Free Thinker”. He prefaced Jiis picture 
by .saying that at first sight the terms ‘free thinker’ and 
‘religion’ seem quite incompatible, for, what can a free 
lhinker\ave to do with religion except to do away with it? 
To become a free thinker truly we must cast off all mental 
fetters ; we must entirely eliminate prtqudice and supersti- 
tion. We must become worshippers at the shrine of Truth 
— the most holy thing in the world. How many of us have 
done that? We must have that true humility of mind and 
heart that will make us recognise our own limitations. As 
Professor Karl Pearson the author of “The Grammar of 
.Science” has pointed out: --“To become a Free Thinker it 
is not merely necessary to cast ofl all forms of dogmatism. 
The Free Thinker must be in possession of the highest 
knowledge of his day. He must not only be aware of the 
points on which he has knowledge — he must recognise those 
on which he is ignorant — to slur over such ignorance with 
an assumed knowledge is the dogmatism of science, or the 
dogmatism of philosophy — every whit as dangerous as that 
dogmatism which would explain all things by assuming the 
existence of a personal God or a triune deity”.* We see 
then what a positive creative task the Free Thinker has 
in front of him. ‘He must stead fastly refuse to believe 
anything upon insufficient evidence. He must never trifle 


♦ In “I^ssays in Free-thinking and Plain Speaking**. 
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a doubt. Wc must never pretend that what is only probable 
is a certainty. Our knowledge, far reaching as it is, is only 
the balance ol prol>abilitics. It is the business of the teacher 
not only to explain those probabilities, but the greatest of 
his duties is to tiain the minds of his pupils to collect, 
pnodiKe anti test new evidence conceinitig nature and con- 
ccriiing man. Only those w'ho are thtis trained to dis- 
tingtiish inithlul from untitithful statements ,and to hold 
fast that which has been tested and found true, can be 
accorded the honourable title of free men. "I’hey yvill do 
th.1t which is right because they know that which true”.* 
Such are the necess.ary ([ualifications demanded of the “free 
thinker” by two modern men of science. It is most interest- 
ing to us as Buddhists — followers of the Enlightened One, 
to study these statements and to compare them with the 
solemn utterances of the Master on this point. On one 
occasion the Ktilamas came to Him and asked for advice: 
“Lord, some teachers say one thing, and some another: 
which are we to believe?” Tho.se who have read the Kalama 
Sutta will remember the answer: — “Do not go merely by 
what has been handed down from one to another from old 
time ; do not go merely by what is commonly rcjiorted ; 
do not go merely by what is found written in the Scriptures ; 
do not go only by subtleties of reasoning and logic ; do not 
go by considerations based upon mere appearances ; do not 
go merely by beliefs and views that commend themselves to 
you as agreeable ; do not go merely by what looks to be 
genuine ; do not go merely liy the woid of some ascetic or 
superior. But. when of your.selves you, indeed, know : — 
This is salutary ; this is blameless ; this is approxted of by 
the wise ; this being done or attempted, leads to well-being 


* Professor Ray Eankester, in the "Times” — ^July 1925, 
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or to happiness ; — then, follow after, and abide by, that 
thing.”— Kalarna Sntta. 

When wc compare these words o£ the Indian Teacher 
uttered twenty-five centuries ago, with the definition of the 
mental attitude of the free thinker by the man of science 
lix'ing in our own time — then we sec the greatness of the 
Buddha. He was a great Man living in a great age. For 
in His day thought was free. There was no religious in- 
tolerance. Persecution for leligious opinion is unknown in 
Budtytism. 

“V'e^ierable Gotama — your way lies yonder! ” was the 
polite remark of the ascetic IJpaka when he was unable to 
accept the Buddha’s claims. The “orthodoxy”, and 
“heretodoxy” that have hung like a nightmare over Western 
thought for the last two thomand years, did not exist in 
His day. 

But we should guard against a false idea of free thought. 
It is by no means tliitiking what we like — it is rather think- 
ing things as we must. 

I’he Buddha found it nccc.ssary to ‘bar’ certain ques 
tions — not because He wished to evade them but bccau.se 
they led nowhere. They were called questions that tend 
not to edification. For example, “Is the world eternal or 
the opposite?” “Does the Perfect One,” — as the Teacher 
was called — “exist or not exist, or both exist and not exist, 
or neither exist or not exist after death?”. 

Concerning the inmost nature of things or the real 
State of the emancipated Saint after death — we can never 
fit it into the limited logical categories of our finite mind. 
We are in Plato’s cave looking at the shadows on the wall. 
This is where Buddhism emphasises the duty of the Free 
thinker to frankly recognise “the points on which he is 
ignorant”. The background was prepared for the Buddha’s 

1 
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great Teachi'jig by the sages and rishis of ancient India. 
They say clearly that all existence sprang from desire— 
karna. So we read in the Rig Veda 129- — to: 

W'iihiii it first arose desire, the primal germ of mind. 

Which ‘nothing’ with ‘existence’ links, as sages 

searching find 

And concerning the beginning they said: 

ebonies this spark from earth — 

Piercing ;nid all pc-rvading, or fre^m heaven? 

Who knows the secret? Who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 

The gods themselves came later into being ; 

Who knows from whence this great creation .sprang? 

He from Avhom all this great creation came. 

Whether hi.s will created, or was mute. 

The Most High .seer that is in highest heaven 
He knows it, ---or, jserchance e’en he knows not”. 
Concerning the belief in an all-knowing Creator of all 
things and how far that belief is really a solution of the 
riddles of existence, there is a very interesting story — a 
humorous interlude— in the Kevaddha Suita in the Digha 
Nikaya. In this ancient Pali text we read that there was a 
priest of Benares, of Brahmin caste — ‘not of the common 
type of {iriests but an honest searcher after truth’. He 
longed for peace of heart and was anxious to reach Nirr'ana, 
yet he could not understand how it was possible in the flesh 
to attain irancjuillity ; for life is restless and in none of the 
four states of aggregation can that calmness be found which 
is the condition of the blissful state. So this priest thought 
to himscll : Before I can make any progress I must solve 
the question: 
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Where do the four states of aggregation: 
the solid state, the watery state, the fiery state 
and the state of air, utterly cease? 

So he prepared his mind and entered into a trance in 
which the path to the gods became revealed to him and he 
drew near to where the four great kings of the gods were. 
When in their presence he spoke as follows, “My friends, 
where do the four states of aggregation: the solid state, etc." 
'rhe four great kings answered, “We gods, O priest, do 
not 4<.now where the four states of aggregation utterly cease. 
Howe\<?r there are the gods of the higher heavens who are 
more glorious and more excellent than we. They would 
know the answer to your question. The priest then visited 
the gods of the higher heavens and apj>roached their ruler, 
Ish\ara. He propounded the same question and received 
the same answer. Ishvara advised him to go to Yama, “He 
is powerful and has charge over the souls of the dead. He 
is apt to be versed in problems that are profound and 
recondite and abstru.se and occult. Go to Yama: he may 
know where the four states of aggregation utterly cease”, 
So he goes to Yama but the result is the same. Yama .sent 
the priest to the satisfied gods, whose chief ruler is the Great 
Satisfied One. ‘They are the gods who are pleased with 
whatever is. They are the gods of serenity and contentment. 
If there is any one who can answer your question they will 
be able to tell you’. The priest went to the heaven of 
the satisfied gods but here too he was disappointed. Theii 
ruler, the Great Satisfied One, advises him to go to the gods 
of the retinue of Brahma. “They are more glorious and 
excellent than I”. They would know. Then this same 
priest entered again into a trance in which his thoughts 
found their way to the Brahma world. There the priest 
drew near to where the gods of the retinue of Brahma were. 
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iiiid having drawn near he addressed them as follows: “My 
friends, where do these four states of aggregation; the solid 
state, the watery state, tlie fiery state and the state of air, 
utterly cease?” Alas! the gods of the retinue of Brahma 
sjjake as follows: “\Ye, () priest, cannot answer your 
tjuestion. I lowcvcr. tliere is Brahma, the great Brahma, the 
lirst Cause of the All, tlie suprertie Being, the All Perfection, 
the All-Perceiving One, the Controller, the Lord of All, 
the Creator, the Fashioner, the Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, 
the All Father, he who is more glorious, more excellent than 
all celestial beings, he will know where the tour Siates of 
aggregation utterly cease”. 

Said the {niest: “But where, my friends, is the great 
Brahma at the present moment?” “We do not know, O 
j)riest, where the great Brahma is, or in what direction 
the great Brahma can be found. But inasmuch, O j>riest, 
as he is omnipresent, you will see signs and notice a radiance 
and the a]>pearance of an ellulgencc and then Brahma will 
appear. So the priest invoked Brahma’s appearance with 
due reverence and according to the rules of the Vedas and 
in a short time Brahma appeared. 'Lhen llte priest drew 
near to where Brahma was and, having drawn near he spoke 
to Brahma as follows: “My friend, where do the four states 
of aggregation . . . utterly cease?” 

And the great Brahma opened his mouth and spake 
as follows: “I, O priest, am Brahma, the great Brahma, 
the Supreme Being, the All Perfection, the All Perceiving 
One, the Controller, the Lord of All, the Creator, the 
Fashioner, the Victor, the Chief, the Ruler and All Father.” 

A second time the priest asked his cjuestion and received 
the same answer. Brahma repeats his titles. Having 
patiently listened to Brahma, the priest put his question a 
third time, and added: “I am not asking you, my friend. 
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Are you Brahma, the Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, 
the All Perlection, the All Perceiver, the All Father, and 
whatever titles and accomplishments you may have in addi- 
tion but this, my friend, is what I ask you: Where do the 
four slates of aggregation ; the solid state, the watery state, 
the fiery state, and the state of air utterly cease?” 

Fhe Great Brahma remained unmoved and answered 
a third time saying: 1, O Priest, am Brahma, the great 
Brahma, the Supreme Being, the All Perfection, the All 
Perceiver, enumerating again all the titles applied to him. 
Now the priest arose and said: “Arc you truly a living being, 
or an automaton that you can do nothing but repeat a string 
of words?” 

Now the Great Brahma rose from his seat and 
apjnoached the priest and leading him aside to a place 
where he could not be overheard by any of the gods, spake 
to him as follows: “The gods of my suite and the wor- 
shijjpers of the world that honour me with sacrifice and 
adoration, believe that Brahma sees all things, knows all 
things, has penetrated all things ; therefore, O priest, I 
answered you as I did in tht presence of the gods. But I 
will tell you, O priest, in confidence that I do not know 
where the four states of aggregation .... utterly cease. 
It was a mistake, O priest, that you left the earth where 
the Blessed One resides and came up to heaven in quest 
of an answer which cannot be given you here. Turn back, 
O priest, and having drawn near to the Blessed One, the 
Enlightened Buddha, ask him your question and as the 
Ble.ssed One shall explain it to you, so believe.” 

rhereupon the priest as quickly as a strong man might 
stretch out his bent arm, disappeared from the Brahma 
heaven and appeared before the Blessed One and he greeted 
the Blessed One and sat down respectfully at one side and 
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spake to the lilessed One as follows: “Reverend Sir, where 
do the four states of aggregation — the solid state, the watery 
state, the fiery state, and the state of air utterly cease?” 
When he had thus spoken the Blessed One answered as 
follows: ‘Once uj)on a time, O priest, some sea-faring 

traders had a laud-sighting bird when they sailed out into 
the sea: and when the shij) was in mid ocean, they set free 
that land-sighting bird. 'I'his bird flies in an easterly direc- 
tion, in a southerly direction, in a westerly direction and in 
a northeily direction, and to the intermediate quarters* and 
if it secs land anywhere it flies thither but if it does'not see 
land it returns to the ship. In exactly the same way, O 
priest, when you had searched as far as the Brahma heaven 
and found no answer to your (piestion, you returned to the 
place whence you came. The ([ucstion, O priest, should 
not have been put thus: “Where do these four states of 
aggregation cease? The question ought to be as follows: 

“Oh Where can water, where can wind. 

Where fire and earth no footing find? 

Where disappear all ‘mine’ and ‘thine’, 

(iood, bad, long, short, and coar.se and fine ; 

And where do ‘name’ and ‘form’ both cease. 

To find in “nothingness” release? 

The answer, however, is this: 

“’Tis in the realm of radiance bright* 

Invisible, eternal light. 

And infinite, a state of mind. 

There water, earth, and fire, and wind. 

And elements of any kind. 

Will irevermore a footing find. 


* "In consciousness invisible and infinite, of radiance bright". 
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There disappear all ‘mine’ and ‘thine’. 

Good, bad, long, short, and coarse, and fine ; 
There too will ‘name’ and ‘form’ both cease. 

To find in “nothingness” release. 

Then the priest understood that the world of matter is 
restless and remains restless, but peace of mind and heart 
is a state which must be acquired by self-discipline, by 
wisdom, by devotion. The gods cannot help, not even 
great Brahma, the Supreme Being, the Lord, and Creator, 
for Brahma’s wisdom is not our wisdom. If we aspire to 
attain the highest state of bliss which is Nirvana, we must 
follow the Blessed One, the Teacher of ‘gods and men’, and 
like Him become lamps unto ourselves and walk in the 
Noble Eightfold Path. 

The Buddha then adopted this great discovery of the 
Indian sages into his Teaching. .A.11 existence is sorrow- 
ful because it springs from desire, and desire can never be 
satisfied. As to the ultimate origin of all things. Buddhism 
leaves the problem alone. 

It takes as its immediate fact the existence of the 
material world and of living conscious beings within it. It 
holds that everything is subject to the law of causation, and 
that everything is constantly though imperceptibly, changing. 

There is no place in the universe where this law does 
not operate — heaven and hell are merely halting-places on 
the journey to eternal peace. 

There is the abode of the devas whose existence is more 
or less material as their lives were more or less good, but 
the devas die and the worlds they inhabit pass away. There 
are states of torment where the evil actions of men or devas 
produce unhappy beings, but when the active power of the 
evil that produced them is exhausted, they will vanish and 
the worlds they inhabit are not eterngl. So the Bpddhist 
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contemplates the whole cosmos, earths and heavens and 
hells, as always tending to renovation or destruction, as 
alw'ays in a cycle ol revolutions of which the beginning and 
the end alike no mortal mind can ever fathom. We are 
warned by this tiemendous fact that to regard ourselves as 
separate and self-existent entities is an idle dream born of 
ignorance and flelusion. 

I’he late Prof. Rhys Davids gave this illustration. A 
watchman on a lofty tower sees a charioteer urging his 
horse along the plain: the driver thinks he is moving 
raj>idly. and the horse in the pride of life seems to scorn 
the earth from which it thinks itself so sepaiate ; but to the 
watchman above, horse and chariot and driver, seem to 
crawl along the ground and to be as much a part of the 
earth as the horses mane waving in the wind is a part of 
the horse itself. 

So as the child grows up, its mind reflects as in a dim 
mirror the occurrences of the surrounding world ; and 
practically, though unconsciously, it regards itself as the 
centre round which the universe turns. Gradually its circle 
widens somewhat, but the grown man never escapes from 
the delusion of self and spends his life in a constant round 
of desires and cares, longing for objects which when 
attained produce, not happiness ,but fresh desires and cares 
— always engaged in the pursuit of some fancied good. For 
the majority of men these desires arc mean, petty, and con- 
temptible ; but even tho.se whose ambition tirges them to 
higher aims, are equally seeking after vanity, and only lay- 
ing themselves open to greater sorrows and more bitter 
disappointment. These teachings arc by no means peculiar 
to Buddhism, and similar ideas lay at the foundations of 
earlier Indian philosophies, which in a way prepared the 
way for the teaching of the Lion of the Sakiya clan. The 
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Buddha stressed this doctrine of the no-self in a way that 
the teachers who preceded him had not done. His followers 
are exhorted to constantly bear it in mind in all they think 
and say and do. Buddhism gave a new meaning to the 
great doctrine of ‘becoming’. 

We are all standing as it were, on a moving staircase. 
We are ‘becoming’ — what? It depends on ourselves. We 
have been taught to look forward to an immeasurable future. 
The future is ours — not the past. In the words of that great 
writer Friedrich Nietzsche. 

“To redeem what is past and to transform every ‘It was’ 
into ‘Thus would I have it! ’ — that only do I call redemp- 
tion. He wants men to choose that path which man hath 
followed blindly, and to approve of it — and no longer to 
slink aside from it like the sick and the perishing! ’’ Then 
we shall be able to fight the giants Chance and Nonsense, 
both of which have ruled mankind till now. A comparison 
with Nietzsche’s teaching as it seems to me throws a great 
light on the difficult and profound doctrine of an-atta. 
“'Tell me, my brother’’, he says, “what do we think bad 
and worst of all? Is it not degeneration? Upwards goes 
our way from species to super species. But a horror to us 
is the degenerating .sense, which saith: All for myself.’’ 
We arc to extend our love to the remotest ones, far beyond 
the petty horizon of self — What is man? “Man is some- 
thing that must be surpassed". We must for ever be grow- 
ing out of ourselves — the selves that we seem to be. We 
must, as the poet says, rise on the stepping stones of our 
dead selves to higher things! 

Such is the great result achieved by the first step on 
the Path-Right Comprehension. So the Buddha’s teaching 
is the noblest appeal to man’s reason. We are to accept 
nothing on blind faith. Every Buddhist is free to investi- 
5 
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gate for himself the facts from which the Buddha’s doctrines 
have been derived, f’he Buddhist takes refuge in the three 
gems - the Buddha the niiamma and the Sangha — the 
Tiiratna. 

'! he gre.itest of tlicsc is the Dharnma for it is the 
Dhamma -the fotmdatioti of the other two. The 
I')h:imma is the sure truth about existence. As Sir E. Arnold 
lias expressed it : 

“It will not Ih‘ (ondemned of any one : 

Who thwarts it loses, and who helps it gains ; 
rite hidden good it pays with peace and bliss ; 
rile hidden ill with pains.” 

I he Dhamma then is the rruth. It is the great friend 
of man, but the eneni) of all shams, lying and deceit. VV^e 
consetrate oitr lives to a noble Ideal when we love the 
I ruth and live in it. Our mind is then emancipated and 
gloriouslv free. We retnind ourselves of this every time 
we repeal the words that have been chanted by the noble 
Brethren of the Y<‘l!ow' Robe for twenty-five centuries: — 
Musavnda vemruani sikkhafxulain sanuidiyaini 
“I take the vow^ from all lying to abstain! ” 



THE PROBLEM OF TIME AND SPACE 

Modern scientists argue alternately that Universe is 
either infinite or finite. And mankind today, as in all 
former times, clings passionately to "Fime and Space. 

Our Lord Buddha distinctly warned his followers not 
to believe anything on mere hearsay or because people talk 
a great deal about it. No philosophy or theory of the 
Universe can be worthy of l>elief unle.ss it includes the 
human observer and all the mental properties associated 
W'ith him. Yet various kinds of views are often unambi- 
guously held by dillerent classes of people on one and the 
same subject. 

From time immemorial man discovered lime and 
Space, but his conclusions as to their character have always 
been dillerent in dillerent ages and under influence of the 
results of mystic intuition of dillerent philosophers. The 
common undexterous man grasps external objects as if 
they were ab.sofutely real: for him there is a thing called 
matter. There are certain philosophers who too think that 
the external things do exist in the same manner as con- 
sciousness exists. The Reality or Substantiality of Time and 
Space is in the opinion of the.se philo.sopher.s just the .same 
as the substance of the world. form of Idealism called 
Solipsism asserts that the consciousness is the only demons- 
trable reality, that the phenomenal world without, produced 
by the play of a boundless creative power, is a prodigious 
hallucination, phanta.smagoria, or a feveri.sh nightmare no 
more real than a reflection of the Moon seen in water. Just 
as the ordinary human ohserver discerns not the passing of 
cream into butter, so, the idealists say, he fails to realize the 
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constant flux of all component object (skandhas), a flux of 
[)erpetual iranslormaton. And just as the phenomenal 
world is, in the opinion of idealists, unreal Time and Space 
are unsubstantial in the same degree. It is to the Tibetan 
liuddhist priests ur Lamas that we must chiefly look for the 
tratlitiotial expiana(ir)ns ol the details of the perplexing 
problem of Time and Space. 

Let ns now examine more closely some of the most 
tlassital views available r)n this basic problem of Time and 
Space. 

V''aish<'sika and Naiyayika systems of Hinduism enter- 
tain the view that l>oth Lime and Space are material sub- 
stances (dratiyain), external but invisible. Vaishesika 
[jhilosophers are convinced that Time and Length are 
divisible into “past” and “futtire” and that although Time 
does not extend north-and-south, nor east-and-west, it ex- 
tends, however, in some direction peculiar to itself, i.e. in 
a non-spat ial fourth direction which obviously implies the 
existence of a Fourth Dimension. The conclusion at which 
Prashastapada, a well-known ancient \'aishesika exponent 
arrived, was that all observable phenomena lay in a field 
of observation at a unique point in the Time length. 

At about the same view arrived the peculiar and 
flourishing branch of Hinduism called the Jaina system. 

Among the basic ideas which have found their way 
into the Sankhya system of Hinduism is that Time and 
Space are co extensive attribtites of an eternal primordial 
matter (pnidhaua), and as Time is identified by Sankhya 
philosophers with Space, Time is supposed to extend up- 
and-down etc. We may conceive, therefore, that Vaishe- 
sika thinkers of India spoke of a “long” or “short” Time, 
whereas Sankhya exponents of a “broad” and “narrow” 
Time. 
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The later Naiyayika adherents identify Time and Space 
with God Creator called by them Mahadeva and identical 
in conception with Yahweh of orthodox jews, Jehovah of 
Judaical Christians and Allah of Mohammedans. But does 
God exist? 

Buddhism, the flower of Hindu thought and the fore- 
most branch^ of pure Hinduism, always boldly rejected and 
resented the Semitic God Creator theory as being illogical. 
And why? 

.The assertion of a Jew, Christian, Mohammedan or a 
Semitic-minded Indian is as follows: 

There is a God who creates the World. He is eternal. 
He is omnipresent. He is absolute. 

Buddhist refutation is as follows: No, he is not eternal, 
not omnipresent and not the absolute. 

Buddhism’s Proof: (i) Things which arc productive are 
productive. Because God is productive (i.e., able to create), 
therefore he is not eternal. 

(«) Things which are not eternal cannot be omni- 
present. Because God is not eternal (by No. i), therefore he 
is not omnipresent. 

(3) Things w'hich arc not omnipresent cannot be 
absolute. Because he is not omnipresent (by No. 2), there- 
fore he is not the absolute. 

The Buddhist argumentation .settles thus logically the 
sole god problem by rejecting the very idea of a single god 
creator. 

According to Lord Buddha Gautama Sakyamuni and 
the most authoritative later commentators of Our Holy 
Dharma, such as Ashvagosim of the first century of Chris- 


' The writers, who are foreigners, appear to regard the word Hindu 
and India as being interchangeable. — Editor, M. B. J. 
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tian era, Nagarpuna, the lounder of the Madhyamika school 
of Buddhist philosophy, of the second century, Aryasanga 
and I'usuhatiiUiH of (he first half of the fourth century, 
great exponents of tlu* Vogachara aspect of Mahayana 
Buddhism, SuUUin Siuahu, the earliest diffuser and ex- 
pounder of I’antrir Buddhism, and his contemporary Sri- 
Dlinuiinukit ti, ih<' argumentative Buddhist writer of the 
se\enih eeiituiy, Ma/uilchaiya Advayavajra and Alaha- 
paiidila liutnakdui Santi, who flourished in the first half 
of tile eleventh centurN. or Slliaxnra A bhayakaragitpla of the 
tvvefltli century who made himself famous iir the Vikrama- 
sila Buddhist Monastery, consciousness alone forms the 
Basis upon which the fictitious external object stands, and 
consciousness is the foremost reality, the life itself being 
an ever-flowing stream resembling a feverish nightmare or 
appearitig like smoke, mirage, fire-flics light of dawn or a 
cloiulless sky. I'he Buddhist pliilosophei's say, therefore, 
that Thiie and Space in general have no separate existence 
apart from seirtient being’s consciousness, l ire Mahayana 
Buddhism teaches that Birth. Death, and Tirrre exist only 
in relation to the mind which jxaceives thenr as existing, 
But in the .same time the famous Buddhist Yogic text 
called Guhyusaniajo I'antm or Tuthngntaguhyaka, one of 
the earliest Buddhsit I’airtras to be written, has it: “Neither 
the perception of the absence of existence in non-existence 
can be tailed percept iotr, nor the preception of non-exist- 
ence in existence catr be discovered,” Mahayanist teachers 
prescribe the following meditation upon Past, Present and 
future lime: ’The present thought continues only a 
mometrt: no sooner is it born than it passes away. It cannot 
therefore, Ire fixed, as being present; the present is, in fact, 
itrseparable from both the future, whence it arose or as- 
cended as the pre.scnt, and the past, into which it disappears. 
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Since eternity implies immutability, the flowing of Fime 
implies unsubstantiality, in this word’s relative sense. 

Buddhist Enlightenment is s;ud to be “that which is 
without substance like the sky, and which constantly thinks 
of the existing objects as loithout origin, and in which there 
are neither objects nor their (pialities.” 

Certain Hinayana Buddhist expounders conceive 
Time, however, in a more simple way only as a current of 
distinct moments, individual and indej)endent, working 
under an infringible law or causality. In the time occupied 
by a vivid flash of light, elements come into l)eing and then 
pass away. Discontinued moments unite themselves in our 
consciousne.ss into a Ilux called in Pali Santana; the unity 
of such scries exists thanks to our mind, which resembles 
(ahhedadyavasaya) the discontinued moments in a scries. 
But is is not easy to grasp the nature of successive series of 
.separate moments, becau.se the mental procedure is ever 
obscured by our notion of “continuity” (santati-pannattiya). 

As in our present state there is, so in the past has there 
been, so in the future will there be, just a succession of 
purely phenomenal happenings, proceedings, consisting 
solely of arisings and f)f ceasings, hard to .see, hard to under- 
stand, subtle and profound- -such is the unequivocal con- 
clusion of all Buddhist teachers, either Hinayanist or Maha- 
yanist, an inference not insensible to the common sense 
of the plain man. 

Now that the problem of Time has been minutely dis- 
cussed, we will proceed to dkscuss, the notion of Space. 
Space is being conceived by the Buddhists as one of the 
elements plunged into the infinite current of changing 
phenomena, namely, the element determining the exterior 
position of objects in vacuity. Voidness is .synonym for 
vacuity. And Space, undistinguishable from vacuity, as 
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such has no form, no perception, no feeling, no volition, 
no consciousness ; no eye. no nose, no tongue, no body, no 
mind ; no form, no sound, no smell, no taste, no 
toiuh and no (juality. Thus, Space (in Sanskrit disa, 
akaslia) must b<' meditated upon as being naturally and 
wholly the \'oi(lness Spate is designated as Voidness 
(Shunvata) hecuist; “it is firm, and sound, and cannot be 
( liani»ed ; t anuot he pierced, cannot be petietrated, cannot 
he burnt and (annot be destroyed.” 

Mahavaiia buddhism etuimerates eighteen degrees of 
tile X'oidness Skr. Shunsata') expounded with the most strik- 
ing minuteness in xoluminous works and commentaries pre- 
served to day only in l ibetan translations. This Buddhist 
dot trine of tlie \'oitlness aims at classifying the various 
.aspecis in which the Dream less State of Nirvana is either 
partially or fully real i/able. 'The names of the i8 kinds f)f 
the Voitiue.ss are following: (i) Internal Vt)idness, as t)f sen- 
sory re.sponse to stimuli, called Adhydtma-Shunyatd, (u) Ex- 
ternal Vt)itluess, as t)f external stimuli, called liahirdhd- 
Slii’niydld; (3) Inward and Outward Voidness in union- 
Adhydluifhliafiird/id-Sliunyatd; (4) Voidness of Voidness it- 
iiclf-Sfnhiyald-S/nhiyotd; (r,) The Great Voidness, as of 
Sfmcc, called Malid-Sluhiyatd; (6) The Real Voidness, as 
of the realisation t)f Nircana, Called Paramartha-Shunyata; 
(7) Compounded Voidne.ss, so of the Universe, or Sansara, 
called SauiskrtaSfnhiyatd; (8) Uncompounded or simple 
Voidness, as of the Unmanifested Nirvana, or Apratisthita 
Nirvana, called A.saniskrta-Shunyatd; (9) Voidness beyond 
limits, as of infinity, called Alyanala-Shunyald; (10) Void- 
ness of Bcginninglessness and Endle.ssness, as of eternity, 
called Anavardgni-Shunyatd; (11) Remainderless Voidness 
or Voidness without refuse, as of mathematical zero, called 
Adavukara-Shunyatd; (is) Voidness of Self Existence or 
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Voidness of all objective things, Prakrti-Shunyatd; (13) 
Voidness of Phenomena or Sarvadharma-Shunyatd; (14) 
Voidness of Predications or Svalaksana-Shunyatd; (15) 
Voidness of Invisibility or Anupalatnhha-Shunyatd; (16) 
Voidness of Immateriality or Abhdva-Shunyatd; (17) Void- 
ness of Reality or Svabhdx/a-Shiinyatd; (18) Voidness of the 
Non-Substantiality of Reality, or Voidness of immaterial 
real nature, called Abhdx>a-Svabhdva-Shnnyatd. 

All phenomenally-appearing things as well as non- 
phenomenal things being rellected in our mind like in the 
mirror and being thus illusory and momentary (in Skr. 
Sart'ani Ksanikatn), let us [)ut aside all the sensuous plea- 
sures and ambitions which bind us to the rotatory physical 
existence, and let us try to attain self-lcssness, the Desireless 
State, otherwise called the Unbreakable and immaculate 
State of Non-Ego. We should regard ourselves as nothing but 
a chain of momentary consciousness and be full of compas- 
sion for the suflering of living beings who have not realized 
the true nature of their mind. The supreme Buddhist 
Enlightenment is ‘that which is without substance like the 
sky, and which constantly thinks of the existing objects as 
without origin, and in which there are neither objects nor 
their qualities.” We must try to attain to the blissful state 
of Nirvana, released from the trammels of individuality, — a 
condition of existence indescribable in any known terms of 
language or a state of Buddhist mind reached as a result of 
long evolutionary unfolding and leading to the Supreme 
Awakening into Freedom of Space. In front of us and be- 
hind us, and in the ten directions, wheresoever we look, we 
must try to see only the Voidness. 1 -et us meditate on the 
Boundless Space, on that Bottomless and limitless depth, 
and grasp the quiescent meaning of that unrivalled purity 
of Absolute Voidness (Mahd-ShUnyatd;) without characteris- 

6 
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tics, Unborn and unimpeded, to which no concepts of the 
finite mind are applicable. 

The Right Reverend Sthavira Bhiksu Mahat- 
charya-Valiuidra, alias Karlis Tennisons, 
and his disciple 

The Reverend Nax>a Bhiksu Ananda-Mait- 
reya-Ballari, alias Frederick Voldemar Lustig. 

(Latvian Buddhist priests) 


ON WESAK MORN 


By Nalin Ratnaike 

This is the full moon of Wesak, 
This is the happy morn. 

This day in India’s royal park 
The Blessed One was born. 


Brahmas Devas men and Nagas 
Flee in haste with odours fragrant. 

The infant god to pay obeisance. 

The Blessed One, the Prince Omniscient 

On this morn, this happy morn, 

'Neath Bodhi tree while seated ; 

Supreme wisdom on him did dawn. 

The Blessed One, the Prince Omniscient. 

On this very morn did pass away. 

He, who to Nibbana paved the way 
Himself attaining its immortal bliss. 

The Blessed One, the Prince Omniscient. 



THE TEMPLE OF TRUTH 

By Biiikkhu Meteyya. 


Conquer the angry with love, 

Conquei the wicked by doing good; 
Conquer the niggardly with gifts. 

Conquer the liar by uttering truth. 

— Dhammapada. 


Bijcsskd Litile Children, 

Sprinkle the world with Truth’s ambrosia and save 
her and make her full happy. 

No Indian, says Mcgasthcncs, was ever known to have 
told a lie. 

rhey love a man that makes conscience of his ways”, 
says Robert Knoll, praising the purity of the Sinhalas. 

“They do much exalt and commend chastity,” he 
further says, “and. truth in words and actions." 

Yea I Even to-day the Sinhala ploughman sings: 

May we ever listen to the Lovely Law and feed the poor. 
May xue exwr utter true and holy words. 

May we master all the languages of the world. 

And see in future the blessed sight of metteyya. 

Lord of Love\ 

The Lord Buddha, Our Blessed Master, is called 
SACCA SANDHA, He who joins truth to truth. He is 
also YATHA VADI TATHA KARI, YATHA KARI 
TATHAVADI, He who doeth what He saith, and He who 
saith what He doeth. 
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Asoka, the great lay-disciple who helped the whole 
world is also apostrophized by Kalhana, the illustrious 
chronicler of Kashmir, as SATYA SANDHA, he who spoke 
truth after truth. And Asoka was most anxious that all 
generations would love truth. He strove utmost to make 
the whole world one Temple of 'fruth. 

SACAM VAl AVIYAM 

“Truth must be spoken,” says the Pater Patriae in the 
second Brahmagiri edict. Truth was his guiding star and 
in .lands so distant as Egypt the archaeologist has found 
witness to the truthfulness of the statements of the greatest 
of kings. In the famous Virata inscription, better known 
as the second Bairat edict, now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, the emperor advises both monks and laity to con- 
stantly listen to and to bear in mind the AMBALATTHIKA 
RaHUI.OVaDA SUTTA, preached by the Lord Buddha 
to His Saintly son, the seven year old Rahula. 

On one occasion, the Lord was staying in Veluvana, 
the Sanctuary of the Squirrels, by the royal city of Rajagaha. 
And at that time the venerable Rahula was residing at 
Ambalatthika, the hall of meditation erected in the same 
pleasance. Now, in the evening, the Lord arose from His 
trance, and proceeded to the venerable Rahula, who, seeing 
the Father afar, prepared a seat for Him and brought water 
for washing the holy feet. The Lord sat on the seat pre- 
pared for Him and washed His feet. And the venerable 
Rahula saluted the Blessed One respectfully and sat at 
one side. 

When the Master had washed His feet, there were still 
some drops of water remaining in the vessel, whereupon 
He said to the venerable Rahula: 

“Do you see, Rahula, this minute quantity of water 
left in the vessel?” 
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“Yea, Lord.” 

“LAkewhe, O Rahula, insignificant, verily, is the asceti- 
cism of those mho are not ashamed of deliberate lying." 

The Lord then threw away those few drops of water, 
and said to the little saint: 

“Do you now, () Rrdiula, observe those few trops of 
water, discarded?’’ 

“Vea, l.ord.” 

"Discarded, lihcwise, O Rahula, is the ascetism of those 
luho are not ashamed of deliberate lying.” 

Then the Blessed One turned that vessel quite upside 
down, and said to the venerable Rahuja : 

“Do you notice, Rahula, this jar turned quite upside 
down?” 

“Yea, Lord.” 

" Likexeise, O Rahula, upset is the asceticism of those 
loho are not ashamed of uttering deliberate lies.” 

Finally, the Blessed One set that jar upright and 
addressed the \eneiable Rahula: 

“Do you, O Rrdxula, observe this water ve.ssel, now 
quite empty ami void?” 

“Yea, Lord”. 

"Likexvise, O Rahula, empty and void is the asceticism 
of those who are not ashamed of deliberate lying.” 

And the Master exhorted the little saint farther, saying: 

"He who, O Rahula, is not ashamed of uttering deli- 
berate lies, there is no evil whatsoever that could not be 
done by him. Accordingly, O Rahula, thus indeed should 
you train yourself : ‘not even in play will I tell a lie’. 

“What, think you, Rahula, is a mirror for?” For re- 
flecting, O Lord.” 
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“Even so Rahula, you must reflect again and again in 
performing every act of body, in speaking every word of 
mouth, in performing every act of mind. 

“Whatever action yon desire to do with the body, O 
Rahula, of the same action of the body yon should reflect: 
‘now, this action that I desire to do with the body — would 
it condtice to mine my own harm, or to the harm of others, 
or to the harm of both myself and others? — Unskilful, then, 
is that action of the body, bringing suffering and produc- 
tive, of pain.’ 

“If on the other hand, O Rahuja, when reflecting you 
realize: ‘Now this action of mine T desire to perform 
with my body is conducive neither to mine own harm, nor 
to the harm of others, nor to the harm of both, — skilful, 
therfeore, is this action of the body, entailing pleasure and 
producing happineiss’ such an action of the body, O Rahula, 
you should perform again and again.” 

In like manner, only those words which bring happi- 
nc.ss to both oneself and others must be spoken, after 
reflection. And the same holds good for thoughts also. 

“All Saints and Holy Ones,” .said the Lord finally, 
“who in the distant past purified their bodily, verbal and 
mental actions, they all attained to that purity exactly in 
the same way — even by constant reflection. And whosover, 
O Rahula, in the distant future, will purify their bodily, 
verbal, and mental actions — they also will win that purity 
exactly in the same way — even by constant reflection. And 
whosover, O Rahula — Saints and Holy Ones — purify their 
bodily, verbal and mental actions to-day, — they also do so 
in exactly the same way — even by constant reflection. 

“Accordingly, O Rahula, thus must you train your- 
selves : ‘By constantly reflecting shall we purify our bodily 
actions ; by constantly reflecting shall we purify our verbal 
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actions ; by constantly reflecting shall we purify our 
mental actions.” 

When the lllessed One had taught this path to sanc- 
tity, venerable Rahula, the Little Saint rejoiced.* May you 
also, follow him, the Little Saint Rahula always. May you 
show the path of purity tor the whole wwld. 

“He ivlio heeding not the hereafter, breaketh this one 
sacred virtue of truthfulness, and utlereth falsehood," says 
the Lord liuddha, “there verily is no evil deed which he 
will not commit’’ 

Beautiful Little Children, 

May your sjicech be like a string of pearls, every word 
a verity, shining and sanctifying. May your speech be like 
a chain of gold, every word so beautiful and beneficent. 
“ rruth”, dear little ones, ‘‘is verily immortal speech. Truth 
alone briiigctli true glory. Truth, truly, is the sweetest of 
sweet things." 

May the whole world be blessed with this greatest of 
blessings. 

This sacred morn, with you may the whole world say: 
Musavada Veramani Sikkhapadam Samadiyami, 

‘‘I undertake to observe the precept of abstaining from 
the thought of lying.” 

This sacred day, may the thought of uttering falsehood 
lx: eliminated from every heart for ever. May every evil 
be eradicated from the whole world for ever. 

Blessed Little Children, 

May your hearts be temftles of truth, and may all living 
bings be happy. 


• See the nol)le translation of this beautiful Suttanta by the 
Ven’ble Narada Therapacla, in "rhe Blessing", edited by the Maha 
tJpasalca, Dr. Cassias A. Pereira. 




Chibrala\ain >’.ate Gailer> . Travancore 





THE LATE THATHANABAING OR THE 
CHIEF HIGH PRIEST OF BURMA 


By a CON'IRIIUJTOR. 

His Holiness the Thuthanahaing passed away on the 
17th ol March, 1938 at tlic ripe age of 94. He had been a 
member of the Sangha for 7.7 years and its hierarch in 
Burma for 35 years. 

The Thathanabaing’s position in Burma was one of 
unique significance. Under the Burme.se kings his autho- 
rity w’as supreme on matters spiritual. The kings them- 
sehes were the supreme governors of matters temporal. 
The thathauabaing lived in a style which befitted his rank. 
'Fhere were times when the Hierarch wielded a power 
gi cater even than that of the king himself and the highest 
penalty passed on a criminal would be waived aside if the 
Thathauabaing granted a reprieve. 

The late Thathanabaing came of a distingui.shed family. 
His grandfather was the G(ncrnor of Kyaiikpadming and his 
father filled very high positions under the Government. 
His mother was the daughter of Myowun the Kyaukse 
Mingyi, one of the four Chief Ministers of the King of 
Burma. He entered the monastery of Bongyau Kyaung as 
a lay di.sciple, and received instruction from a very pious 
monk U Mayda to whose piety and inspiration he owed his 
life-long devotion to the Teachings of Lord Buddha. He 
was admitted into the Sangha as a bhikkhu at the age of 
nineteen under the name of U Withokda Thilasara. He 
studied the Buddhist scriptures with a.ssiduous care, soon 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Vinaya in the 
7 
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original Pali. At the age of 25, he went to Mandalay and 
there pnt himself nndei the instruction of Maung Dawng 
Sayadaw who enjoyed at that date a great fame for his erudi- 
tion in the sacred texts of liuddhism. 

When II Wilhokda riiilsara was twenty nine years of 
age. King Mindon held an examination in Buddhist scrip- 
tures at which he appeared. .So great was the merit to 
which his answers bore witness that King Mindon offered 
hiin an ivorv seal of learning. Ten vears after the date 
r)f his ordination, he became the Abbot of a monastery at 
Mandalay maintained by the patronage of the Chief Queen 
of Mindon. He was six years at this monastevv dividing his 
time between teaching and meditation. One of the four 
Chief Ministers who had built a group of monasteries at his 
expense now invited him to take charge of them. He 
accepted the new position. 

At the time of the British conquest of the Up|)er Burma 
in 1 880, there was a Thathanabaing nding at M.indalav 
He was appointed by the late King Thebaw and held office 
till his death in i8()r,. No new Thathanal)aing was appoint- 
ed as his successor as the British C.overnmcnt followed a 
f)olicy of of non-interference in religious matters. But on 
repeated representations made bv the Burmese people the 
British Government decided to give its recognition to the 
religions head of Burma and, accordingly a sanad was pre- 
sented to H Withokda Thilasara bv the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma at an impressive durbar held at 
Mandalay in 1903. He was now formally installed as the 
Ruler of the Order of Monks in Burma. He retained the 
Office for thirtv-five years until his death about two months 
ago. 

The late Thathanabaing was a great .scholar in Buddhist 
scriptures. His piety and modesty were among his other 
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noble qualities. He was gentle of speech and everyone who 
had the privilege of having been in his presence felt the 
great goodwill which seemed to emanate from him as a 
strong spiritual force. An eminent public leader of Burma 
who nio\ed a condolence resolution in flu; Senate had com- 
paied (he feeling which one carried away from him as 
being akin to what one felt within the venerable precincts 
of a Cathedral. 

The late I’halhanabaing had introdiucd many reforms 
to ktiit the various organ i.sations under the .Sangha closer 
together :is well as to secure a better understanding between 
the individual members, fic also devised tneatis so that 
any doctrinal dillerences arising from the interpretation of 
tite sacred t<;xts might be composed tlirough the assistance 
of ('ouucils before which such matters were to be laid. 
.Although he was devout and impersonal in his life, he was 
not indillerent to tnatters which are generally held to be of 
purely secidar interest. His publications which indicate the 
\ariety of his interests include books on Buddhism as well 
as on Botany and Medicine. 



THE ILLUSIVE NATURE OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE TINGED WITH EVIL 

Mind and Knowi.kdgk ruled by Avijja and Tanha. 

By Maung Ba 

riic as we know it through our five senses, is an 

fllusion, that is our knowledge of tlie external objects is 
not absolute or direct. VVe do not know them in their 
reality or actuality. It is only what we are aware of from 
the seitsations produtcxl in us by reactions in our sense 
centres, rhese sensations arc the results of the vibrations 
set up in our sense organs ([>asada). When impressions of 
the objects, which are mere images, shadow pictures on 
the ocean, are formed on these organs conveyed to them 
by their readive media, a visual oI)ject being conveyed by 
light producing a form image (Ruparamntanarii) a stiund 
object by air producing ;i .sound image (Saddaruparam- 
manaiii) an odorous object by its vapour producing a smell 
image (Gandharu parammanatit) a taste object by its saliva 
producing a taste image (Rasaru parammanaih), and a tan- 
gible object by its physical contact producing a tactual image 
(Potha b bar upa rammana ih) . * 

'I’lius sensatit^ns are produced in these sense organs and 
these in them.selvcs are nothing but vibrations of the sensa- 
tive materials (Pasada) of these organs (the phassa impinged 
on the pasada). These vibrations are then translated by 


*(We have no direct knowledge of the tangible object apart from 
the mere feeling or sensation produced in the nervous papillae of the 
skin (Kayapasada) forming one of the five senses). 
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mind-consciousness (Manovinnanarii) and interpreted and 
inferred according to our past experience of life (Sauna). 
Our knowledge of things external is therefore merely in- 
fetential and not absolute or direct, real or actual. The 
object that we claim to have seen is, as it appears to us. 
a mere figment of the brain. Because we have seen an 
object with our own eyes, we say that it is so, but that it 
is so really or absolutely apart fiom tvhal the impressions 
due to our sense reactions tell us, it is impo.ssiblc for us 
to .say. It is only a scn.se image we are aware of (Upadinna- 
karupa). We arc thus led to mistake the image for the 
object, the shadow for the substance;. We have no direct 
knowledge of the external objects exeepi as mere sensations, 
tlie result of .sense-impressions. What we know as a “man”, 
a “woman”, a “tree”, a “chair”, is only our consciousne^ss 
of a sense impressionistic picture, which has no real existence 
as such, a mere figment of tfie brain. As we are 
however steeped in attachment to worldly things, hatred 
of all that is unnileasant and delusion of the real nature of 
things (lobha, dosa and moha), so whenever our sen.se- 
impression gives rise to our setise-con.sciousne.ss, the infer- 
ence we make of worldly things is always bia.scd by these 
three root-causes of evil, viz., attachment, hatred and delu- 
sion (lobha-dosa-Moha or tanha, mana and ditthi, three 
papancas). All worldly things, in the form in which they 
appear to us as the aggregates of mind and matter (nama- 
rupa or five Khandas) are therefore merely shadow images, 
the outcome of illusion (vippallasa) governed by the three 
roots of evil, (upadanakkhandas). 

Our contemplations of worldly things, based on our 
memory of all previous sense-impressions, will also be simi- 
larly influenced. We can thus never get an impartial and 
therefore a true knowledge of things or a knowledge of 
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the true or real nature ol things (yathabhutananah) by 
surh notions deri\e(l from sense-consciousness. In our 
search for rruth the use ol sense-consciousness leads us to 
(iioi and therefore, tve must check and stop all sense- 
impressions. piesem as well as past, by keeping the live 
(loots of our senses < losed and leas ing the tnind door open, 
but git.irded. How is the mind door to be guarded so that 
no const iousness of mind will arise tinged with any of the 
three roots cjf e\il? (mind rooted in lobha, mind rooted in 
dosa and mind rooted in moha, not arise). 

'I'o Keep the Mind Door (tHARded. 

Our mind should therefore shut out all thoughts of 
the things ol this world (all the arammatia of the loka) con- 
veyed to our mind at the present moment as well as what- 
ever we have experiettced iti the past, and tlvvell on that 
mental object, the contemplation of which is free liom the 
thte(‘ loot-caitscs ol evil. Oitr tnitid shotild therefore be 
made to concentrate itsell on the Absolute rcrfcction as 
personified in Buddha and Asankhata of Nibbana. 'Khis 
cotitemjdation is free irom any attachment to worldly 
things ; is free from any hatred of the unpleasant and is 
Irec from delusion of the real nature of things (lobha-dosa- 
moha). As the result of such a practice, all the five senses 
will entirely cease lo function and a .sixth .sense (majjhe 
vinhanam) will ari.se, which alone can lead the mind to the 
realization of the true nature of things (yathabhuta 
Samaditthiuaiiarit) and a glimpse of that State where Peace 
and I'ranquillity prevails (Khaya nananti). This will 
produce in us indifference to (viraga) and deliverance from 
(vimutta) all evil desire, greed and attachment and will 
win us our Goal, the Asankhata Nibbana, the Eternal 
Peace and Tranquillity (Santi-sukha). 
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1 may quote the following from the Scriptures: — 
Buddhadigocararii pitim labhitvaycva tankhanc vipas- 
sanam \iddhitvana suvimutla asankhaya. 

By the contemplation of the Absolute Perfection as 
personified in Buddha, there arises one of the five pitis, 
and at that moment, by the development of Vipassana 
Insight, there ha\'e been countless members of those who 
ha\e been freed from kilasa attachment. 

Again in the Nidana Vagga of the Samyutta Nikaya, 
the cause of and Deliverance from Dukkha (sorrow) has 
been demonstrated by Buddha as follows: — 

1. AvijjhpAnisa, .Sankhiira 

2 . .Sankharupanisam, Vinhanam 

3. Vinnanupanisam, Namarhpam 
i{. Namarnpani.sam, Salayatatiarii 

5. .Salayatanupani.so, Pha.sso 

6. Phasshpiuiisa, Vedana 

7. Vedannpanisa, 'I'anha 

S. 7 ’anhhpAnisam, Upadanam 
9. IJpadanupaniso, Bhavo 
10. Bhavhpanisa, jati 
M. Jatup.anisam, Dukkliatii 

1 2 . Dukkhupanisa, Saddha 

13. Saddhupanisarn, Pamujjatn 

14. P.a muj j upanisa, Pi t i 

15. Pitiipanisa. Passaddhi 

16. Passadhupani.sam, Sukhaiii 

17. Sukhupaniso, Samadhi 

1 8. Samadhiipanisam, Yathabhutananadassanam. 

19. Yathabhutananadassupanisa, Nibbida. 

20. Nibbidiipaniso, Virago 

21. Viragiipaniso, Vimutto 

22. Vimuttupanisam, Khaye SJananti. 
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1. Ignorance is the cause of the Tendencies. 

2. riu^ 1 cndencies are the cause of Consciousness. 
(>)ns( iousfie.ss is the cause of Mind and Body. 

y Mind and Body arc the cause of The Six Senses. 

5. ri]<‘ Six Senses are the cause of Contact. 

(). C^onlac! is the cause of Fcreling. 

7. fee ling is rhe* cause of Craving. 

<S. Craxing is the cause of Clasping. 

p. (’lasjnng is the cause of Beroniing. 

[o. Incoming is tlie cause of Birth. 

11. I>irili is the cause of Pain. 

12. Pain is the* cause of Faith fSaddha). 

ig. Faith is the cause of Delight. 

1 j. Delight is the* cause of Joy. 

15. Joy is il](' cause of Calmness. 

id. (^dniness is the cause of Happiness. 

17. Ilaj)pinc‘ss is the cause of Concentration (Con- 
c entrated Mindfulness). 

iS. (^.oncentiation is the cause ()f Knowing and Seeing 
riiings as Fhcy really are i.e. Realization of the 
true nature of things. 

p). Knowing and Seeing I'hings as tliey really arc is 
the' caus(‘ of wcariiu\ss (indiflcrence). 

20. Wcatiness is tiie cause of Passionlessness. 

2!. Passionlessncss is the cause of Deliverance. 

22. Dclixerance is the cause of Knowledge in the 
Extinction of the Sankhata followed by the 
U]:)rising of the Asanhkata. 


* 



WHAT I WANT FROM LIFE ? 


By Rev. Bhikkhu Nyanatissa, LL.D. 

Let us define I.ife at first, lest we should claim more 
from it, than it can give. 

Enquiring from the Great Prophets of our globe, they 
answer life is a misery, delusion, a valley of suffering and 
tears. They all offer us the means and precepts as to how to 
get out from it as soon as possible, and never to return. We 
must bow to them, and claim nothing from such a life, which 
has no reality or its reality but suffering. Nobody of us 
craves after such an existence in flesh and blood. 

Yet the every day life proves, that all the people find 
immense value in this valueless life. Behold the sick, the 
traniji, the invalid, the life-long bedridden, the totally blind, 
the deaf mute etc. how eagerly they are clinging to the 
flesh! As them — please, — -and they answer: life is still most 
desirable! 

What is the truth, sweet or bitter? 
l.et us see .some aspects of it. 

Life may be likened to a perfume where the attar of 
rose-}>etals is diluted with the offensive alcohol to enable 
the scent to stimulate the nostrils more readily, — but it is 
also pretty well mixed with castrol from Russian beavers, 
civet from Abyssinian cats, ambergris from sperm-whales, 
musk from Tibetan deer, benzoin from Siamese forests, and 
storax from the Taurus mountains. To collect the raw 
material for a bottle of perfume one must explore mountain 
and sea, visiting not only trees ^nd flowers from the f^r 
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corners of the earth, but a goodly menagerie as well, a 
bottle of perfume is a distilled out of adventure, commerce, 
chemistry, and geography. 

Behold — jxarly all ingredients are simply repulsive, 
and yet all put together are making up the exquisite 
perfume. 

What, if life would be .something like that? 

Suffet ings, worries, troubles, anger, fear, greed, crime, — 
how rcpulsitc tliey ate, — ^and yet they all mixed together 
make up a life, which tve can I'cgard as a good schooling 
tin.e, where we gain experience. 

But life may be likened to a play with the boomerang, 
which is ;i piece of crooked stick. W^hen throtvn out with 
a practised hand, after hitting the game, it returns to the 
foot of the man, provided it is well done. Again a mistaken 
throw by returning will hurt the operator. 

Life resembles this, having a way of returning our 
deeds as boomerangs wdth full measure. Happy is he who 
learnt how to throw out only good boomerangs, because 
they all return to his feet as the marks of merit. 

Neverthelc.ss who is the wisest among us, — again I must 
point towards the Prophets —they don’t throw out any 
boomerangs at all. Wisely they know that this play means 
the continuance of life in flesh. Better not participate in 
the play, i.e., to negative all the desires. 

But life may be likened to a growing plant, and our 
.sufferings, worries and miseries are similar to the pruning 
process of the farmer. The gardener intends to sec to all the 
traces of his garden to produce proht and beauty. From this 
reason he uses the pruning tools, regardless of the evident 
sufferings and bleedings he might cause. Some plants 
grow very extravagantly, they feel the .secateur deep in their 
flesh, — heavy branches will be removed, others cut back, 
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hardly any foliage is left behind; but still the plant will be 
benefited through that severe operation. 

Is not life like that? When the idle rich man once 
finds himself pruned off from his fortune, and meets poverty 
at his door? Well, after the pruning he begins to work, 
and will turn out an honest labourer. 

Life may be likened to a school, or to a prison, where 
we all are placed to pass examinations or to serve our 
sentence. Nobody can boast, look at me, 1 am perfect, I 
am ‘innocent! No. W^e are all branded with ignorance 
and sin, — but we might be wise, and innocent if we use life 
properly. 

Life may be likened to cooking a savoury dish. The 
ingredients taken and tasted separately are often repulsive 
or tasteless : — as salt, pepper, mustard, chilly, vinegar, flour, 
meat, blood, egg, and yet when they arc mixed, and exposed 
to fire — again a dreadful agent — will prove to be a food 
pleasing to the palate, and nourishing to the body. Same 
is with life’s daily ingredients, i.e., pain, pleasure, exercise, 
toil and, sw'eat and repose. At the end they might serve 
up a good dish of food. 

Thus we might say, some definitions are at hand, to 
understand the unintelligible, and to draw some conclusions 
for daily use. 

The best attitude advisable is not to await anything 
from Life. In this case no disappointment can come, nay, 
any little good we get, we shall regard as pure gain never 
hoped for. 

But to follow up such a lofty principle is next to 
impossible, therefore let us take the advice of Laotze: 

Sit loose to life, let it go .... in this case we again 
do not await anything from life, but take all which happens 
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with and around us as granted ; yet this second principle 
is out of hand for a lot of people. 

Thus I must go a bit farther, and state that every 
body of us before incarnation had a message to come among 
the people of llcsh in order to deliver it. If he will miss 
it, nobody else can do that instead of him. This special 
mcs.sage might be imporlant or trifling, but in the Great 

Life such measurements are not in force anyhow 

1 awaii from lile to gi\ e me opportunity to deliver my special 
message. 'Fhis message is a summons to all who are 
down trodden, tired, underfed, rf)bbcd and enslaved: Clicer 
up Brothers and Sisters, sit loose to life, let it go. It is but 
an illusion 

Nevertheless I am going to encourage every movement 
every inividual who works for tipliftment, betterment, 
education, and progress. 

Let life give me the opportunity to enlighten my 
fellows: that liberty, welfare, happiness can be established 
by proper education by the love of virtue, of simplicity, 
and of internal and external purity. 

In my checjuerel life I awaited many diflerent things 
from I.ife, and I got them all right. Sometimes more than 
I needed. Yet .sooner or later it came to light, I ran after 
illusions. 

Thus honours, wealth, family, friends, all melted 
away! and in the colour of the Great Buddha I regard life 
as something that is but a phenomenon, yet with the value, 
— no other state could render — that only in flesh we 
can get liberation! Hence my respect for this great Arena 
of life. We all — small and big- — must show our muscles 
and fight out deliverance. I do aw'ait from life: Help me 
to triumph on the flesh! 



THE ECONOMICS OF EMPLOYMENT VISAVIS 
DEMOGRAPHIC RECONSTRUCTION* 

By Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. (Cal.), Vidya-vaibhava 

(Benares), Dr. Geog, H. C. (Teheran). 

Ill the Indian Census of 1931 a “working dependant” 
is a .person who contributes to the family maintenance by 
an occupation which is of a subsidiary chraacter. Such a 
person is sharply distinguished from the “non-working 
dependant” who docs not follow any occupation. The 
category “worker” includes: (1) the “earner” who is a wage 
receiver or subsistence obtainer in cither principal or 
subsidiary occupations, and (2) the “working dependant” 
as defined above. 7 'he total population, then, from the 
standpoint of gainful employment is to be conceived as 
follows : — 

I. Worker — (1) earner 

(2) working dependant 
II. Non-working dependant. 

But formerly the Census categories were different. 
Neither the catefory “earner” nor the category “working 
dependant” was used. B'or the purpose of comparing the 
1931 figures with those of 1921 and 1911 one has, therefore, 
to be specially careful in regard to the items in question. 
In the previous Censuses only two categories were made use 
of, namely, “workers” and “dependants.”f 


* A paper for the All-India Population Conference, Bombay, April, 
1938. 

t Census of India 1931, Vol. I. India Part I. Report (Delhi 1931) 
pp. 273-275, Part II Imperial Tables (Delhi 1933) p. 206. 
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For three dates we find the following proportions 
between the economic “actives”, “gainfully employed” or 
or “workers” (i.e. earners plus working dependants) and the 
“supported” or dependants, as follows: — 


Census Year 

Actives. 

Supported. 

Total. 

1911 

... 47 

53 

100 

1921 

... 46 

54 

100 

1931 

... 44 

56 

100 


We notice that the employment-coefficient went down 
from 47 per cent in igi i to 44 per cent in igsi. 

rhc diminution in employment-coefficient is partly to 
be explained by the fact that there was a growing tendency 
to keep the women away from agriculture or at any rate 
not to report them as being employed in out-door agricultu- 
ral work. Another factor is to be seen in the increasing 
number of children reported as dependent, i.e., workless. 

Be this as it may, let us now envisage the occupational 
structure of India (British as well as Indian) for the year 
1 93 1 as follows ; — 

I. Workers — Persons Men Women 

(1) Earners ... 125,270,827 97,415,536 27,855,201 

(2) Working De- 
pendants ... 28,615,063 7,644,575 20,070,488 

II. Non-working De- 
pendants ... 196,643,667 75,560,501 121,083,166 

Total ... 350,529,557 180,620,612 169,908,945 

In this scheme 44 per cent of the total population was 
“gainfully employed” (153,885,890). 

It is possible to get such co-eflicients from many 
countries of the world. But unfortunately the compara- 
bility of statistics between region and region in this field, 
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as in others, is very questionable. In the first place, the 
figures for one and the same date are not available. 
Secondly, and this is from the statistical standpoint the 
most crucial consideration, the data about occupations, sub- 
subsidiary occupation etc., are collected by different 
countries in different ways. Consequently, when one and 
the same grouping is used it is doubtful if one can take the 
same grouping from two different countries in one and the 
same sense, i.e., as composed of the same classes of occupied 
or unoccupied individuals. These limitations of inter- 
national employment statistics must never be lost sight of. 

In an analysis of the occupational structure of the 
world, then, we find the proportion of the “gainfully 
employed” in relation to the total inhabitants as follows for 
twenty-three countries;* 


I. 



Above 50 % of Total Population. 

I. 

Latvia 

... 6 fo 

a. 

France 

... 560 

3- 

Austria 

551 

4- 

Bulgaria 

••• 537 

5- 

Poland 

... 52*4 

6. 

■ Russia 

•• 517 

7- 

Germany 

••• 513 


* Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich (Berlin 1928), p. 26'*'; 
Annuaire Statistique (Paris 1932) pp. 214, 215; Statistical Year-Book 
of the League of Nations (Geneva 1932), pp. 34-43; 

Occupational Changes in Japan (I/iberty of Trading Bulletin No. 3 
Tokyo 1934) pp. 9-11, and the Thirty-third Financial and Economic 
Annual of Japan (Tokyo 1933) p. 3. 
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II. 

Between 40% and 50% of Total Population 


1. Switzerland 

... 480 

Italy 

... 476 

3. Finland 

... 47-;2 

4. Hungary 

00 

5. Iingland- Wales 

••• 45'3 

0 . C'zechoslovakia 

... 442 

8. India 

... 440 

7. Sweden 

... 441 

9. Belgium 


10. Japan 

... 42(5 

11. Australia 

... 424 

1 . Denmark 

13. Norway 

... 404 

III. 

Under 40% of 'Uotal Popidation 

1 . Holland 

397 

5. U. S. A. 

••• 39'4 

3. Spain 

••• 37'4 

4. Canada 

... 361 


I'lie employment-coefficient of 44 0 for India is not 
low. It is slightly higher than that of Japan. The fact 
that 44 per cent of her total population is “gainfully 
employed” thereby belonging to the class of “actives” 
indicates that men and women in India arc, generally 
speaking, not lazy or workle.ss. And yet the country is 
notoriously poor, no matter what be the definition of 
poverty, destitution, or low standard of living. Poverty in 
the midst of or rather inspite of considertible employment is 
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a signal feature of Indian social economy. In other words, 
employment in India is not “paying” enough. 

Naturally, from the standpoint of (;conomic plan-makers 
the problem should appear to be one of rendering each 
unit of employment relati\ely more paying. That is, one 
might proceed with the hypothesis tiiat, other circumstances 
remaining the same, the earning per hour or “dose” of work 
ought to be increased in ord(‘r that poverty might diminish, 
lb .the poverty-doctor this aspect o( employment-planning 
shovdd appear to be the duel consideration. 

But a tio less important ([uestion might at the same 
time raise its head in view of the fact that there are today 
(ertain countries in which the cmployment-coeflicient is 
much higher than in India. And some of these countries 
are known to be rich also. Ignoring England Wales and 
Italy in which employment-c:oeflicients happen to be just 
a few points above India, we may take the countries of the 
first group, i.e., those with cinplovment coeflicient above 
5*’% of the total population for comparison and analysis. 
It is clear that although cpiite .substantial in national wealth 
and income per head of population Germany has on the 
list of economic “activities” 5 155 per cent. Austria 55' 1 per 
cent and France 5,6 0 per cent of the total inhabitants. This 
fact of comparative statistics forces upon us the idea that 
for a country like India an important line of advance should 
perhaps have to be found in raising her employment- 
coefficient to a somewhat higher lev^el than 44 0%. And 
this consideration is to be treated as in no way a substitute 
for but as an addition to the question previously touched 
upon, namely, that of increasing the earning per unit of 
employment, 

9 
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I'he proportion of economic “actives” or “gainfully 
employed” in India, then, re([uires to be raised. This 
im[)lies. first ,(hal more wotkejs have to be placed on the 
employmcnl-marlet, and secondly, that perhaps, more work 
has (o be done l)y each active, i.e., crudely speaking, each 
gainfully employed has to work longer hours. We ignore, 
for the present, the (onsideration that labour power and 
economic energism or occupational activism might be 
augmented, othc'r eric umstances lemaining the same,- 
(O bv the adoption of improved tcchni(|ue, i.e., l)ctter 
tools, implements and machinery (2) by the investment 
of more capital per worker, as well as (^5) by improved 
business organi/ation, ~ and theiefore e\en with the cur- 
tailment of hours and distharge of hands. 

In other words, to have a lelatively low employment- 
coeflicient, i.e., tfie existence of a comparatively large 
number of jobless, workless or “non-working dependants” 
as in the U. S. A.. England- Wales etc., is not nece.ssarily a 
mark of |)overty. 'Fhe bearing of this consideration wc shall 
notice later. 

But for the present, le us assume arbitrarily that it 
is the French employment-coelficient, namely 56 0%, that 
India should strive after as a .sufficiently high level. We 
should, then, have to be prepared for a gainfully employed 
population of nearly 1 96,000,000 in the place of the present 
number, namely, 154,000,000. It is very interesting to 
observe that the adoption of the French coefficient in India 
woldd lead to the conscription of every man and woman 
between the ages of 15 and 60 years in one or other 
employment. 
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The total Census population 

of India in 

1931 between 

the 

ages of 15 

and 60 years was as 

follows (in nine different 

age-groups) : ’ 





Age-groiip 

Persons. 

Men. 

Women. 

1. 

15 — ^0 

••• 31 . 937*792 

16.0.10,278 

‘5*897*514 

2. 

^0—^5 

33*009,77 » 

16.314,675 

16,695,096 

3- 

25—30 

... 30, 1 90,648 

15,466,083 

14*724*565 

4- 

30—35 

... 27,027,522 

11,217,036 

12,810,486 

r>- 

35—40 

... 21,633,271 

1 1,548,383 

10,084,888 

6.’ 

40—45 

1 8,4 1 1 ,820 

9,852,087 

8.559*733 

7- 

45—50 

14,22 1,^1 08 

7,632,488 

6,588,920 

8. 

50—55 

11,381,206 

(>■025.595 

5.355*6“ 

9- 

r,5_()o 

8,083,945 

4,‘55*(>(>7 

3,928,269 


Total 

••• ‘95*897*383 


94,645*082 


From 154 to 196 millions the raise would involve the 
creation of employment for additional 42,000,000 men and 
women. 

* 

To induct into employment every man and woman 
between 15 and 60 is Herculean but theoretically not incon- 
ceivable as long as there arc one or two countries on earth 
endowed with this experience. Let us, therefore, assume, 
again arbitrarily, of course, a somewhat modester coelhcient, 
somewhat nearer the German level, more precisely, 50 per 
cent. In order to see, say. 175.000,000 men and women 
gainfully employed we shall have to ^•isualize as “actives” 
either everybody between 15 and 50 or every body between 
1 8 and 60. We are confronted with the question of creating 
arbitrarily, of course, a somewhat modester coefficient, 

• Census of India !93I, Vol. I. India Part II Imperial Tables (Delhi 
1933) p. 120. 
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somewhat nearer the C>erman level, more precisely, 50 per 
cent. In order to see, say, lyrj.ooojooo men and women 
gainfully enij)loyed we shall have to visulaize as “actives” 
either everybody between 15 and 50 or every body between 
iK and (io. VVe are confronted with the question of 
(teating jobs for additional 21,000,000 men and women. 

"I'heie is another iin])ortant item to be considered. The 
proportion |.j 01 r,f) per cent is merely an arithmetical 
(ategoiy. It should not mislead anybody as being a really 
liigher rate of gainful activity. It is to be remembered that 
the wotk of this entire aeii\e population in India is in the 
main technically ]>rimitive, relatively unskilled, and 
virtually unorgani/ed so far as marketing is (oncerned. The 
Kreiuh coeliieient of r,(j () per cent, the (lerman coefficient 
of 5ry, per cent, or the British 45 3 per cent might be an 
adetjuale ideal for India provided she had at her command 
the I’lemh, (iennan or British tools, technical schooling, 
business organi/ation, and last but least, capital per (uf)ita. 
But as long as India cannot command these technocratic, 
pedagogic and capitalistic instruments of “efficiency” she 
should really have to stri\e after an even higher than the 
French projntrtion in employment from the standpoint of 
mere numbers. K\ idently this woidd be humanly speaking 
almost conceivable, ft is not necessary to indulge in such 
chimerical notions. 

We understand, then, that although India does not 
apjxirently seem to be la/y or jobless, i.e., unoccupied at 
4 1 per cent employnient-cocfhcient she might still strive 
after the 50 per cent level. In other words, another 
21,000,000 men and women would have to be placed in the 
sphere of economic actives if she would have a somewhat 
decent living j)rr cal)ita. I’he assumption is being made 
that in the mean time the technical apparatuses, vocational 
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training, organization and finance, etc. of the Indian jjeople 
do not change for the better. 

The creation of jobs for additional 2 i,ooo,<kx) workless 
men and women would tax to the highest the capacity of 
any set <'f po\erty-doctors and employment-specialists. In 
order to control and combat poverty the economic planners 
will ha\e to prescribe, in the first ]>lace. perhaps a course 
of emigration. India ought to be relieved of a large part 
of thest; job-seekers by extra-Indian colonization, as 
suggested b) the present author in the ])a])er on 1 Qjwjir.nti 
(li Natalila, di Mortalila edi Aunicnto naluralc., etc. at the 
International Congress of Population, Rome, 

Secondly, the problem of industrialization, implying 
not only the promotion of large, medium and small 
industrialization, implying not only the promotion of large, 
medium and small industries but also comprising as it 
should, (i) internal colonizing or migration within the 
Indian area, ( 2 ) agricidtural reconstruction, and moderni- 
zation of existing arts and crafts (the rural or cottage 
industiies), is bound to loom large in the programme. Here 
we encounter the ()ositi\e and specific items in the problem 
of raising the employ men t-coeflicient for a region. This 
would involve automatically the question of liquid capital 
in large doses such as in the last analysis can only be 
dervied in adequate quantities by imports from abroad.’ 

And finally, in the interest of long-range j)lanning with 
a view to a higher standard of living per capita the scheme 

* I'or iiiterprovincial migrations see Census of India 1931. Vol. I 
India Part I. Report (Delhi 1933) pp. 02-67; vSarkar; Sociology of 
Population (Calcutta 1936), pp. 29-31, 55-59. 

® Sarkar : Rcouoniic Development (IMadras, 1926), chapter on “A 
Scheme of I^conomic Development for Young India” ; “Kconomic 
Planning for Bengal” in the Insurance and Pittance Review (Calcutta) 
March 1933, 
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of economic development may have to comprise a regime 
of birth-control as an item in social rationalization and 
demographic futurism. And this is independent of the 
scientifically vague (juestion as to whether India is over- 
popidated or not. 

Tfie hrst and third items* are negative in character 
invol\ing, as they flo, a curtailment of the supply of labour 
for the employment market. It is curious that while 
foiriiulating a plan for raising the employment-coellicient, 
i.e.. creating jobs for more hands economic state.smanship 
lias to devise methods pmi pmu for relieving the employ- 
ment market of prospective work-seekers. I'his is a paradox 
in the domaiti of societal planning such as can hardly be 
avoided as a soon as we begin to plan out employments with 
an eye to the control of j)Overty and elevation of the 
standard of living. 

Cdicutta Unive rsi fy . 


® 111 regard to tliese to iteiti.s see Sarkar ; “Comparative Birth, Death 
and Growth Rates” in the Journal of the Indian Medical Association 
(Calcutta, May, 1932), .section on “Population Policy for India.” 



BELIEF IN GOD— AN EVIL 

By P. P. Siriwardhana. 


“Belief in an Ever-living God, that is, a Divine Mind 
and Will riding the Universe and holding Moral-relations 
with mankind” ( — Martineau), has been the cause of 
devastating wais, of ruthless suppiession of human liberty 
and of wicked intolerance. 'Phe history of the two thousand 
ye.irs of theological beliefs shows without any manner of 
doubt that the idea of God has done more harm than good 
to mankind. 

How freedom of speech and action was trampled under 
foot by those who.se tni.ssion it was to uphold the supremacy 
of God in the earthly scheme of things, how inhuman 
brutalities were delightfully indulged in by the Christian 
and Islamic patres and their supporters in order to convince 
others of the existence of God are matters of history. 

The same Christian notion of liberty that actuated the 
children of God to burn Bruno (1548-1600) at the stake 
goaded a Christian ‘Bi.shop of the 20th century — -a period 
known as the most civilised — to attack a young woman 
simply because she happened to be the happy po.ssessor of 
a photograph of that beloved Prince the Duke of Windsor 
whose only fault, if it were fault at all, was that he 
manfully wished to act in the most human way. 

Intolerance at the Zenith of its Glory! 

Hitler, on the assumption that he is a messenger of 
“Providence”, — he never believes in the God of Jews — 
acts in a manner which at once kills the very spirit of free- 
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(lorn of th()uj»ht and speech. The cx-Kaiser during the 
last great Avai always prayed to his God to favour him and 
(o deal death to his enemies. Kaiser’s enemies did likewise. 

Anschluss with Austria was, to Hitler, a miracle of his 
CJod pet formed through his medium. What more con- 
vincing evidence to prove that belief in God was and is 
the mischief maker of the world! Joan of Arc w^as burnt 
for fiohling a similar view. 

If Hitler adopted Aryan Swastika as the national 
synrbol why does lie hesitate to embrace an Aryan religion 
atid be more tolerant to non-CJermans particularly to the 
Jews. No. This mental aberration, this unreasonable 
belief in final tausese once got hold of man will not allow 
him to escape from its cold and deadly embrace. 

People of Ireland refust; to unite because they believe 
in the sanu' God from two very slightly dillerent angles. 
The satne dilletence was the cause of much blood shed in 
almost every country where Ghristianity was the state 
religion. 

Mohamedans massticred innocent Buddhists and Hindus 
by the thousand to gain new converts to their faith — a 
belief in God. They thought, and honestly too — that it 
was meritorious to kill heathens in order to propagate the 
goodness of their God. It is indeed a God-given mission. 

The idea that a person has a mission to fulfil in 
obedience to his or her god is the maddest thing in the world. 
That person may behave in a manner most harmful to 
society. But he is protected by fanatics who are even 
eager to witness miracles. 

Christian missionaries who have left their own folds 
to “give light’’ to people in the dark have generally 
corrupted Eastern and African nations by their questionable 
“methods” of perverting “heathens” to their creed. They 
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insulted peoples who were intellectually and morally 
superior to them by calling them heathens. 

The denationalisation of many Oriental nations was 
chiefly due to vigorous missionary activities designed to alie- 
nate those people from their glorious national traditions and 
healthy customs. And the native Christians were so eager 
to please their white masters that they prided themselves 
in singing hymns which brought insult and humiliation 
upon their own nationals. Bishop Heber’s hymn is still 
sung 4n Churches supposed to be the abodes of God the 
all-merciful! Well, it is their mission to insult others. 

History of human institutions is tainted with dark 
deeds of people who worshipped God. 

These facts were enumerated on this Sacred Day to 
warn my fellow-Buddhists that they should resolve never 
to fall into the thicket of madness by thinking in terms of 
mission and miracle, but to be steadfast in walking along 
the path so clearly shown by our beloved Master. This 
Path enables one to live with dignity and love both to the 
lover and the loved. 

Vesak, 1938. 


IQ 



THE VALUE OF SILENCE 


By Rev. H. Dhammananda. 

“The name that can be named is not the eternal 
name’’. 

“The reason that can be reasoned is not the eternal 
reason”. 

Nay the act that is executed, and the occurrence wit- 
nessed arc not essentials but accidents. The sound, colour, 
smell, taste, that are experienced are not eternal. The 
thought that is conceived, and the emotion felt arc all 
mortal. In brief, the “Life” that exists is measured by 
“Time and Space”. Yet there lies something which even 
precedes “Time and Space”. Something immortal and, 
therefore, eternal. 

That which is Ixjyond all judgements and measurements 
is eternal. That which has no colour, no sound, no taste, 
and no shape is eternal. In a word we call it “Silence”. 
It is without attributes yet it lives. It is without change 
yet it extends. It is not being caused by, but it is a cause 
in itself. It is not born out of anything, but something is 
born out of it. Through the glory of silence something is 
revealed to our hearts, just like a divine pouring. We call 
it “Peace”. It is the purpose of silence and it is the value 
of it. 

When all duties are done, when all activities are stilled, 
when we aie tired of our experiences, and retire from a 
busy life in the world-theatre, the deep necessity of the 
silence is experienced. 
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Where there is motion, silence is absent. When the 
movement comes to an end the kingdom of silence comes 
to prominence. Silence is not absence of noise but the pre- 
sence of absence is silence. To disturb the disturbance is 
silence, but without disturbance no one can appreciate 
silence. This secret lies everywhere but we notice it only 
in solitude. It is just like the water that lies everywhere 
in the earth but appears only in some places. 

“Emptiness” is its characteristic and “Absence” is its 
phase of existence. It is secretly hidden in the atmosphere, 
but we are strongly influenced by it 

It dwellefh but moveth not, giveth but claimeth not, 
helpeth but demandeth not. He that longeth for it shall 
be one with it. 

We may look into it but we do not see it, for it is 
colourless, We may listen for it but we do not hear it for 
it is soundless, We may attempt a picture of it but it is 
pictureless. 

It is a picture of the pictureless, an image of the 
imageless, a form of the formless. Yet when we need it we 
can feel it, and when we feel it, its celestial gift which is 
called “Peace” reigns over our hearts. 

Silence is empty, but it can fill our hearts. Though it 
looks empty, its use is inexhaustible. In its profundity verily 
it precedeth the “Greatest”. 

“O How calm it seems to remain” I know not how 
for it extends. It is a mystery yet it lives in every thing. 


• • 

* 



BOOK REVIEW 


Froa' Buddha to the Christ. The History of a 
S iURiTUAi, Pii.GRiMAGE. Rcv. Paisci Michihata. Trans- 
lated by Rev. P. A. Smith, American Church Mission. The 
Church Publishing Society Tokyo 1937 Small octavo, 
p|). 8-yi»/jo. 

I’his hook ought to have been called “from Amida to 
the Chirst.” It recordes the mental struggles of a child- 
like personality from the silabbata-paramaso of Japan (one 
of the things expressly forbidden by the Buddha) into a 
comparatively simple form of Christianity. It reminds 
one of the books of tlic French Canadian priest, Chiniquy: 
“Fifty years in the church of Rome” uiid “from the church 
of Rome to the church of Christ.” To realize the deeper 
issues involved in the Buddhist-Christian problem, the 
author should read such books as “The Riddles of the 
Sphinx,” by Ferdinand Schiller (London, 1891); “Bud- 
dhism and Science,” by Paul Dahlke (English translation, 
London, 1913) ; ‘Old creeds and New Needs,” by Caroline 
Rhys Davids (London, 1923); “Spinoza and Buddha,” by 
S. M. Melamed (Chicago, 1933) and the works on Compara- 
tive Religion, by Professor Ancsaki, which ought to have 
been translated long ago. So too with other worLs by 
Japanese thinkers, quoted in his History of Japanese 
Religion. 

Max Muller told Dean Stanley, in 1869, that the two 
world-faiths would fight for the mastery for a thousand years 
and end in a compromise. But works like the present 
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will play no part in this planetary struggle. Says the 
author, on p. 97: “When we compare Buddhism and 
Christianity in their relation to modern science, the latter 
is infinitely superior.” 

My school Bible, seventy years ago, solemnly informed 
me, on page one, that the tvorld was created in B.C. 4004 1 
The English Church, headed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, has now oflicially repudiated this nonsense 
and gone over to the Buddliist doctrine of Evolution. A 
goody beginning for “the Great Max” with his thousand 
years of struggle, dating from 1869 1 

A. J. Edmunds, Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


Alt and Archaeology Abroad by Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A., 

D.lAtt. (Paris), Published by the University of Calcutta. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag who has built up for himself an inter- 
national reputation as a torch-bearer of Indian culture 
hardly needs any introduction. 

The work is the result of his numerous visits to 
Europe and America and the observations he had made in 
the course of his extensive tours in the west. It has been 
compiled mainly for Indian students who intend to go 
abroad for specializing in different branches of art and 
archaeology. 

As a hand-book of information the work will prove 
to be eminently useful — it removes a long-felt want by 
supplying up to-date and reliable information regarding 
courses of study at the important American and European 
Universities and the facilities offered to students in 
an attractive form. No living Indian probably possesses Dr. 
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Nap:’s cquipnieni for the task which he has performed in a 
most useful and interesting way. 

A. K. 

Dramolir Poems By A. CAnistina Albers, S. K. Lahiri & Co. 

Ll(L, CaleuHn. 

Miss Alheis is a (’.(‘iinan lady who has spent the greater 
part of her lile in India, and this country which is the 
country of hei .adoption has found in her an ardent and 
sintere adniiter or its past, preesrved chiefly in the shape 
of l(•gends and traditions. Metre than once she has brought 
to hear upoti this subject her love of India, and her powder 
of entering into atid sytnpathising with the tales of heroism 
and self -sat rilite which .seem t(t be a persistent note in the 
spitittial history of the Indian people, will be apparent even 
to a ctn.sory reader of th(;sc dramatic lyrics. She also 
treats of historical subjects. X diamatic poem in seven 
acts on Nurjahan opens the present series. 'The death 
scene of Jaliangir in tvhich he recalls the gloriously happy 
years of in's life witli Nurjahati by his side seems to have 
beet) managed with cotisiderable dramatic skill, and insight. 
Savitri, Harischandra, Dama)anti, jogmaya, are the other 
poems ott Indian stibjccts “The Mermaid’s Dream” is the 
last poem in the work under review and although not 
specifically Indian in stibject, is so in its tone and 
character. 

The book should be read by Indian students and ought 
to find a place iti the library of every school. It has been 
done with ability and bears testimony to the author’s un- 
aflected enthusiasm for India’s legendary past. 


B. S. 
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Gautma Buddha by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B.L., 
Ph.D., Published by Messrs Gurudas Chatterji &: Sons, 
Calcutta. Price Re. i-8 as. 

Among the very few people who have undertaken to 
write on Buddhism in Bengali, particular mention should 
be made of the late Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan and 
S. N. Tagore. But the 'progress of research in the 
Buddhalogical field in recent years has already made 
these hooks antiquated and there was tints a clear need for 
a reliable account of Gautama Buddha’s life and teaching 
in Bengali. This need has been supplied by Dr. Law in 
the form of the book under review. 

The work has been divided into ly chapters, out of 
which three have been devoted to contemporary religious 
movements and personalities, one to Buddha in relation to 
the various kings and princes, and another to Buddha and 
his attitude to women. There is a chapter also on his chief 
di.sciples. 

Dr. Law has presented in this work all the important 
facts relating to the life and teaching of the Buddha in a 
clear and easily intelligible language. A book on Buddhist 
philo.sophy is apt to become abstru.se and technical. The 
great achievement of Dr. Law has been to pre.serve the 
simplicity of the narration without for a moment departing 
from accuracy and scientific precision. This book ought to 
find favour with the reading public in this country — for it 
will tell them all that they want to know about the great 
Teacher as no other work written in Bengali will do. If 
the reader wishes to form a first hand knowledge of the 
texts, he will be able to do so with the help of the references 
given nearly at the foot of every page. There is an index 
at the end of the book, increasing its usefulness and a list 
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of writers belonging to various countries who have contri- 
buted to the study of Buddhism by their original researches. 
The bibliography of works on Buddhism contained in the 
work under review has been carefully compiled and will 
prove of value lo students who wish to make an advanced 
study of the stibjed. d'herc are some ilulstrations to which 
rcfeience shoukt also be made. Dr. Law has placed the 
Buddhists of this country under a deep debt by this very 
lucid exjjo.silion of tin; Buddha’s teaching and by the 
interesting account of the 1 cachet ’s life he has offered, care- 
fidly bringing together the results of scholarly investigations 
in many countries. 

S. C. S. 


• • 


* 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Wesak 

The most sacred festival for Buddhists, commemorat- 
ing the three incidents in Lord Buddha’s life — His Birth, 
His attainment <if Enlightenment and His Passing Away 
into 'Mahaparinibhana--will l)c celebrated to-day all over 
the world. Even those who are not Buddhists by profession 
recognise in this threefold event a vast significance for man- 
kind. In India where Buddhism is a memory rather than an 
active force so far as the multitudes are concerned, the day 
is honoured by count le.ss people who remember on it the 
story of the Rcmniciation and the great love which prompt- 
ed it. 

It should be a circinttstancc to the lasting honour of 
Buddhists that Buddhism should be treated in a country 
whete all knowledge of the Dharma is practically lost as 
a symbol of love and compa.ssion. The history of Buddhists 
everywhere had been through the ages of a kind that justi- 
fied the re|Jutation but recent developments in the relations 
between two Buddhist countries have been deplorable. 
The bloodshed that has been caused by them will remain as 
a standing reproach to all Buddhists. 

We Buddhists must look into our hearts on this most 
sacred day more deeply than ever and examine ourselves 
to see if we are living up to the noble eightfold path. For 
Buddhism is a Way of Life and not merely a theory. A 
Buddhist cannot fall back upon any Saviour or Mediator. A 
Buddhist must accomplish within himself his own future 
II 
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and his own salvation. So the Lord Buddha was never 
weaiy ol saying “Be a light unto yourselves.” 

We extend oiii eoidial greetings to all readers, co- 
leligionists and fXhei syini)athi.seis and wish thcni a happy 
and prospeious year. 

• * * • 

Maha I’oikIki Hahula Siwhrityaymui 

Bhikkhu Ralnila spent a few days at the Headquarters 
of th(' M iha Boflhi Society in Calcutta on his way to Kalitn- 
pong. He will pieceed Ironi there to d'ibet where he will 
stay for tiu; summer. He has Ixa n lot some years busy 
K-stoiing Satisktit Buddhist Texts. He biought matiy 
\a!tiable MSS from Tibet whidi wei(‘ supposed to h.ive been 
lost. He has obtained the (o-opeiation ol a mimlx’r of 
seholais in editing these .MSS. His visit to Tilxt is (on- 
nected with this scholarly mission which now fills up most 
of his time. 


* • * * 

Sj. Dcjiapiiya ValisiuJw, 

Sj. ])e\'apriya has spent more than two months travelT 
itig to dillerent parts in Burma and givitig lectures. He has 
been able to enli.st the sympathy of large numbers of jseople 
for the work of the Maha Bodhi Society. About sixty new 
Burme.se Members have joined our Society as a result of 
Mr. Devapriya’s lectures and addresses. Mr. Devapriya 
went to Penang and Singapur on the same mission and has 
been able to secure financial assistance as well as promise 
of good-will and co-operation there. Branches of Maha 
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Boclhi Society will soon be organised iti these countries. 
Mr. Devapriya is expected to return by the end ol this 
month. 

• • • • 


Vcn. Anaiida 

Ven .Ananda is tiow staying Avith us in C^alcutta. He 
will take part in the I’orthcoining V\A.sak festivities alter 
which he will leave Calcutta. 

* * * * 

The Fifth Aiiiiioer^ary of lihikkhu Dhamoiapalas Death. 

The fifth anniversary of .Sri Devaniitta Dhainmapala’s 
death was commemorated on the apth April at the Buddhist 
Hall, Calcutta, with Sj. Santosh Kumar Basil, Ex-Mayor, 
Calcutta, in tin; (lhair. .Several speakers paid homage to 
the memory of the eminent Ifuddhisl leader who had found- 
ed the Malta Bodhi Soc iety ami had endeavoured to revive 
Buddhism in India. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil who jiiesided said that the 
prineijial achievement of Devaniitta Ethamniapala was his 
revival of Indian traditions. Although in a .sense a 
loreigner, he had cho.sen as the ambition of his life, the 
re-establishment of Buddhism in the land of its origin and 
had had viharas erected in many places in India. He had 
carried the torch of Indian civili.sation and its traditions to 
the distant corners of the world. 

Maha Pandit Rahula Sankrityayana .said that Sri 
Dhammapala who came out to India 46 years ago had been 
the only Buddhist missionary in India since ii}03 when the 
last hierarch had left India. His work was thus of profound 
significance in the Buddhist world. 
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Professor Bcnoy Kiimar Sarkar laid emphasis on the 
vvoik ol Sii Devainiita Dhammapala as the “maker of young 
Asia”. lie also said that (he Mahahodhi Society was a great 
insiitiilion em idling the ( iilliiral life ol the Bengalees and 
its loimder justly de.ser\<<l the gialilude and esteem of the 
whole |)roviiK:e. 

Among other s|ieakers who dwell on various aspects of 
Sri Devainiita Dliammajiala’s life and activity were Dr. 
S.iuori Mooherjee, M.A., Pn.D., Mr. R. C. Moullik, Mr. 
rulsidas Kar and Begum llosna (ehan. I'he meeting was 
very well attended and at the wish of the President all 
jnesent stood up tor a minute to pay their tribute of respect 
to the memoty of Bhikkhu Dhammapala. 

A CORRKC l ION 

In [)age i.jy of April issue ol the Malta- Bodhi “from 
i<)35 to i<) 37 ” in para 3 should be read as “from 1925 to 

1937” 



FINANCIAL 


Statement oj Income and Expenditure of the Maha Bodhi 
Society for the months of October, November 
and December, 1937, 

Income. Expenditure. 


Rs. A. p. 

Sarnath Vihara ale. 

Charity Box collections 165 3 6 

Miscellaneous donations 268 2 3 
Book. Agency a/c. 

Sales, V. P. Ps. ... 989 7 6 
Sarnath M. B. S. a/c. 

Sister Vajira ... 100 0 0 

Miss R. C. Ogden ... 65 1 0 

Mr. Tan Kok Kce ... 100 0 0 
Miscellaneous donations 335 8 3 
M. B. Free School a/c. 

Grant from D. Board 60 0 0 
Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya a/c. 

Help from Birlaji ... 200 0 0 
Fees from Bays ... 146 8 0 
M. K. V. Library a/c. 

Rev. S. W. G. A. Sadananda 
Thero for Books ... 5 0 0 

M. B. Free Dispensary a/c. 

Donations ... ... 10 1 0 

M. B. Journal a/c. 

Subscriptions ... 109 1 3 

Dharmaduta a/c. 

Subscriptions ... 21 5 3 

Sarnath Institute a/c. 

Donations ... ... 67 8 0 

A. D. Trust ... 550 0 0 

Sarnath Anniversary a/c. 

U. Tbwin 30 0 0 

Ceylon Pilgrims ... 11 2 6 


3234 0 6 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Sarnath Vihara a/c. 




Candles, Incense etc. ... 

29 

0 

3 

Casket Deposit fee ... 
Surkhi etc. in 

50 

0 

0 

anniversary 

94 

15 

3 

Book Agency a/c. 




Books, Cards, postage 




etc. 

248 

2 

6 

Sarnath M. B. S. 




Salary 

65 

0 

0 

Postage etc. 

15 

8 

0 

Ajrner Branch 

11 

0 

0 

Custom Duty — Types ... 

25 

15 

0 

Miscellaneous exp. 

M. B. Free School a/c. 

103 

6 

9 

Salary etc. 

M. B. middle School a/c. 

103 

6 

0 

Salary etc. ... 

M. B. Vidyalaya a/c. 

141 

14 

0 

Salary etc. ... 

M. K. V. Garden a/c 

853 

8 

3 

Wages of Malies 

157 

5 

3 


M. K. V. Library a/c. 

Newspapers etec. ... 14 12 6 

M. B. Free Dispensary a/c. 
Allowance to Doctor, 
Compounder, Medicine 

etc. 206 3 0 

Dharmaduta a/c. 

Postage & Printing ... 41 0 6 

Sarnath Institute a/c. 

Books, Stationery, Soap, 

Medicine, oil, Rly. fare, 

etc. 394 13 9 

Food a/c 481 5 3 

Sripal a/c. ... ... 33 14 6 

Br. Govinda’s a/c. ... 30 0 0 
G(wa a/c. 

For Priest, Durwan & 

M. Tax 69 8 6 

Sarnath Bldg. a/c. ... 145 7 3 
Sarnath Dharmasala a/c, 8 12 3 
Sarnath Anniversary a/c, 437 6 3 


Carried over 


Carried over 


3762 5 0 
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Statement of Income and Expenditure of the Maha Bodhi 
Society for the months of October, November 
and December, 1937 — continued. 


Receipts. Expenses. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Brought Forward 

3234 

0 

6 

Brought Forward 

3762 

5 

0 

M. B. S. a/c. 








Donation 

... 54 

12 

0 

Stamp 

36 

15 

0 

Membership 

... 26 

0 

0 

Charity 

3 

0 

0 

Hall rent 

... 77 

8 

0 

Stationery, Soap, Tram 




House rent ... 

... 215 

0 

0 

etc. 

44 

6 

9 

Telephone 

... 0 

2 

0 

Library a/c. ... 

8 

8 

0 

B. G. LMTid 

... 100 

0 

0 

Sarnath Dispensary ... 

54 

0 

0 

Charity Box 

... 8 

5 

0 

Priests a/c. ... 

30 

1 

9 

1. B. V. A, a/c. 

... 20 

4 

0 

Secretary’s trip 

17 

4 

6 

Dhammadtit a/c. 

... 0 

8 

0 

D. W. a/c 

7 

4 

0 

Samath M. B. S. a/c. 

... 20 

0 

0 

Reception of Delegates 

6 

13 

0 

Bbo^ Agency a/c. 

... 145 

13 

0 

Baksis to Servants 

6 

0 

0 

M. B. J. a/c. 

... 109 

8 

0 

Reception of U. Thwin 

7 

4 

9 





Reception of Gaekwar 

11 

0 

0 





Mr. Srish Chatterjee ... 

25 

0 

0 





Stencils 

5 

12 

0 


Electric bill ... ... 27 10 0 

Telephone bill ... 39 4 0 

Bedsteads & Beddings 108 I 0 

Vihara painting ... 26 0 0 

Electric repair ... 6 0 0 

I. B. U. A. a/c. ... 20 4 0 

Bodhgaya ... 15 14 6 

B. House a/c. ... 3 8 0 

Paper 20 12 0 

Salary 225 8 0 

Food a/c 184 11 9 

Book Agency ... 38 15 0 

M. B. J 640 8 6 


4011 12 6 


5382 II 6 
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W ’TOW 

I VR* RnfR RmW VIRT< 

RfNt«T*f Rrainrf Rrrws «5aw*f Rviti i 

“Go ye, O Bhikkhua, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compaasion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O BhihJfthua, the Doctrine glorioua, preach ye a 
life of holiness, perfect and pure.” — Mahavagga, VinAYA 
PiTAKA. 


vd«.] 


UNTO BUDDHA 

0 Blessed One! I gaze at thee! 

Thy calm and consecrated Face 
So full of tender beauty, grace, — 

To see is to be passion-free! 

1 gaze at thee! Mine eyes are dim 

With tears, as I do think of th’ Height 
Thou hast attained,— the Realm of Light,- 
Thy face a Song, thy Life a Hymn! 
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"I’hou art become a balm, a Hopei 
Thou hast become a Man Divine! 

A Star, a Symbol, and a Sign 
Of Strength to men who daily grope 

In rh’ darkness of a drunken world, 

Not knowing where doth lie the Way! 
To thee I bring a flower this Day 
Who hast the Flag of Truth unfurled 

And taught that Truth is not in creeds. 
Truth is in conquest of the .self. 

In Hinging far off power and pelf; 
Truth is in Mercy’s Golden Deeds! 

O bless us so this Ble.ssed Day! 

Thou Hero! Healer of Mankind! 

That we may Truth and Beauty find 
In th’ Law of l.ove, — the Maitri — way! 


T. L. Vaswani. 



THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON THE 
LITERATURE OF JAPAN 

By a. C. Albers. 

The Japanese arc by nature reticent, they arc a sensi- 
tive race. I hey are also great lovers of nature aucl have 
an ingrained sense of the beautiful. I’heir country is one 
of Weet loveliness, singled out, it would almost seem, by 
nature to lavish her beauties upon. Mountains, lakes and 
.seashore combine to make Japan the most charming of 
lands. 

And — the flowers! There is not a month when the 
land is bereft of them. Careful attention to horticulture 
has made it possible to keep the flower gardens of the 
Island Kingdom in bloom throughout the change of the 
seasons. In spring the entire country is pink with the 
glow of the rose cherry blo.ssom, and in the autumn, when 
the giant drooping wistaria sends forth her beauty, the 
atmosphere seems like a gauze of purple. And no people 
are more appreciative of nature’s gift than arc the sons 
and daughters of the Isles of Morning. It is not an 
unusual sight there to find a group of silent admirers 
before the first opening buds of a blooming flower tree. 
Still, it is in reality the heart that sees, rather than the 
outward eye. And it must be ever borne in mind that it is 
the Buddhist teaching that has done much to develop 
this sense of the beautiful. These feelings express them- 
selves in the art and literature of the land. 

The poetry of Jajian is dilferent from that of any other 
country. The reticence of the people expresses itself in 
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the shortness of their poems. There is a certain verse 
metre, called hokhu, wliich allows of seventeen syllables 
only in the production of a whole poem. And the 
inllucijce of Buddhism is found in the deep meaning that 
lies behind these few lines. 

Buddhist .sects are numerous in Japan. But it is 7 ,en, 
that has most strongly inllueiiced its literature. Zen is a 
cri})])led word, it came tluough the (dnnese from the Sanskrit 
dhyan Cly meditation. 

There is some dilference of opinion as regards the 
origin of the Zen sect. I'he one generally accepted is, 
however, that Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth Patriarch 
of Sakya Miuii, carried the teaching to Cliina in the year 
520. But it was not till the seventh century that Zen 
became more widely known and practised in China. 

'The Mongol invasion in the 13th century driving many 
Zen priests to take refuge in Japan, they brought with 
them this, the loveliest Branch of the Buddhist tree and 
planted it on Japanese soil. And here it has grown and 
given its shade and the fragrance of its blossoms and fruit 
ever since. There is no dogma in Zen, and it soon became 
popular, particularly with the upper classes. To-day it 
has a large following among the cull tired. In Zen the .seeker 
after enlightenment is not to rely on any written record. 
He is to look within and there find his Buddha nature ; 
he must rely on his own experience. "I’he teachers of 
Zen maintain that language is of little avail to the searcher, 
therefore, silence is much observed. 

The follower of Zen must in silence find the realiza- 
tion of that state, beyond all creeds, when the individual 
stands alone in the crystal “Vault of Immensity” alone 
and yet not so. When the consciousness lives in all that 
has existence, when mountains and seas, and the very 
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moons, stars and suns, become part of his own being, then 
there can be no aloneness. 

Zen is highly mystic. A few words from the heart and 
the jx;n of the poet suffice to put into action the deep 
meditative nature of its followers. Taking, for example 
one of the poems of Bashu, the great hokku poet, — 

“It was the moon’s light 

Since then 1 have watched and waited. 

But lo, — to-night,” 

We sec that the reader must think deeply in order to 
grasp the meaning here conveyed, ft might not convey much 
to the superficial reader, but the mind trained in the 
mysticism of Zen, will at once know that lo-nighl indicates 
the time when enlightenment was reached. And these 
famous lines, — 

The old pond 

And the sound of the frog 
Leaping into it, 

are quite sufficient to make a Japanese stand silent and in 
his heart feel the song of the frog, and through it the 
whi.spers of moons and planets. 

There is a word in the Japanese language — aware — , 
which has not an exact equivalent in English. It may be 
expressed by the German word, “Wehmut”. It is “that 
feeling of longing” of I^ongfellow, “which is not akin to 
pain and resembles sorrow only as the mist resembles the 
rain.” This word is most frequently used by the poets of 
the land where nature speaks. It is that which the human 
heart feels, when seeing the wild geese fly southward or 
the clouds float gently over Fujiyama. 

Under the influence of Zen all nature speaks or sings, 
— ogives forth the feeling of its being. Even the croaking 
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of tlic frog, and the cfiirp of the cicada have a melodious 
rhythm, which the heart fotidly feels. The very flowers 
speak and so do all die forces of nature. The whiteness of 
the cherry Ijlossonis, the newly-fallen snow — these are 
reflections of the highest realms in space. The message of 
Zen lingers on plain and hillside and is carried on the 
waves as they break against the pine-girt beaches. I'he 
seserities of nature in the Island Kingdom, — tornado, earth- 
quake, fire,--all these carry still the .same message, and in 
the garb of Karma convey the Teaching. 

riiose .short mystic sayings are often deep sermons, — 

“A cuckoo being lost to view as it flies towards a lonely 
island.” What a world of thought! Here is [)ortrayed the 
inner self of each of us going onward, — and losing all 
interest in the woild of tnallei, steers towards the “lonely 
Island” of Infinitude. The moon holds a paramount 
place in symbolism of the poets of the xMorning Isles. It 
is the “comfort of old age’” the “memento of Generations” 
and though it .says not a word, it speaks. And so speak the 
dew-drooping chrysanthemum, the delicate grace of the 
swaying bamboo, the green serenity of the pines, whisper- 
ing their woe to the wind. We can “become masters of 
water, moon and flowers.” The.se are thoughts purely 
liuddhistic, they are the gat den path (roti) that carries the 
consciousness to Nirvana. 

As said before there is much of sublime silence among 
the poets of Ja})an. We read of a famous tea-party, given 
by a Feudal Lord, at which the guests sat for hours with- 
out saying a word, viewing the moon which sent its light 
those thousands of miles through the dreamy network of 
many thousand leaves, — so like the Tathagata. How often 
did it not happen that He remained entirely silent when 
approached with questions. 
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It is Zen too that has called forth the No plays. In 
these plays the actors and actresses arc really interpreters 
of the spiritual priests and priestesses it would seem, who 
deliver their sermons in the language of song and rhythmic 
dance. I’hcse plays are serene expressions of grandeur, 
but unfortunately, in these degenerate days, but little 
understood. Here sorrow and happiness, past and future 
commingle, till silently they merge into Infinitude. 
The audience that attend the No play, do so, not for amuse- 
ment, or instruction, but to commune with the spirit, 
riiere is in the Japanese, a word called Yiigen, which means 
“that which is beneath the surface.” It is that which the 
audience of the No play seek atid receive. The symbol 
of Yiigen is a white bird with a flower in its beak. 

The most graceful of these No plays is “The Robe of 
Feathers”. From beginning to end the play abounds in 
locality beyond the grasp of the ordinary thinker. The play 
opens with an ovation by two fishermen to a spring-morning. 
One of them lands on the pinewood island of Mio. He 
feels an ethereal presence, and well he might. The place 
has that morning been visited by a fairy, who, while going 
to bathe in a near-by brook has hung her feathery robe on 
a tree. The fisherman sees the robe and claims it. Now 
the fairy lady appears and asks for the return of it. But 
he is obdurate. She pleads in sadness, for without it she 
cannot wing her way back to her aerial home. She be- 
comes so very depressed by the thought of being obliged to 
remain on earth, that the very flowers of her garland wither. 
Still must she not give way to loud lamentations. The 
chorus echoe her feeling and tell how she envies the clouds, 
the wild geese, the swift seagulls and the very winds of 
spring. 
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At, last the fisherman relents. He is willing to return 
the robe, but on cojulition that she gives him one of her 
aerial dances, 'i'his she gladly promises. But she must 
don the feathery garment before she can undertake to 
dance. I'he fisherman is mistrustful ; he would have the 
dance first and tlien yield up the robe. To this she proudly 
replies: 

“Doubt is for mv)rtals. In the heavens there is no 
deceit.” He then complies with her request, and the fairy 
lady proceeds to keej) her word. She gives not one dance 
only, as she agreed, but several. This is the greatest 
moment of the play to the audience. I'lie height of feel- 
ing then reached verges on satori (enlightenment.) The 
listeners have admittetl that at that moment the gates of 
another world arc open to them. The trees take on a 
richer green, the waves break more gently on the shore, all- 
harshness vanishes from the scenes and sounds of nature. 

Meanwhile the fairy lady continues her dance ; the 
chorus interpret the rhythm and sing the praises of moun- 
tain, moon and wind. Softly she dances and more and more 
cthcrial become her steps, till finally (as explained by the 
chorus) she floats away over the pinewoods of Mio, the high 
peak of Fujiyama, till lost in the Empyrean, she passes 
beyond the sight of men, whither the spiritual audience 
follow her in thought. 

What a different thing this from the average cinema 
productions of the present day. 

The No Plays date from a time when the belief pre- 
vailed, that by the mere pronunciation of the Buddha’s holy 
name, a straying ghost from Hades could enter Nirvana. 

We see by the foregoing that the Dharma of the Blessed 
One may flow through varying channels. The stage may 
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be made a g~<uc\vay — a garden pat It to carry the deathless 
inessiige. 

We must put ourselves in touch with the Buddha 
nature of the spheres, then at least will the noble doctrine 
lie carried to us wherever we turn, — through the throat 
of the bird, the silent faces of (lowers, the rhythm of wind 
and waves. The path itself is sweet as “honey-dew,” and 
leads to realizations sweeter than words can tell. 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA, HIS LIFE AND 
TEACHING* 

By Diwan Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar 

The full-moon day of Vaisakha is the anniversary of 
certain momentous occurrences in the last earthly life of 
the Lord Gautama Buddha, — his birth, his attainment of 
the supreme illumination, and his relinquishment of the 
physical body. 7’he.se several events are conjointly cele- 
brated during the Vaisakha (estival, which falls usually in 
the month of May. 

Of that remarkable life we have various legendary 
accounts which express the [jopular conception of the great 
Teacher. Many of these legends are no doubt intended to 
be understoood as allegories. For English-knowing readers 
the career and personality of the Lord liavc been vividly 
portrayed in Edwin Arnold’s “The Light of Asia,” one of 
the most inspiring poems in the English language. The 


* Presidential address of Rajadhaniiapravina Diwan Bahadur 
K. S. ChandrAvSi-khara Aiyar, Retired Chief Judge of Mysore, at the 
Buddha Jayanti Celelirations, Bangalore City, May 1938, under the 
auspices of the Universal Buddha Society, Bangalore. 

I 
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historical facts have been sifted and more or less accurately 
presented in many works of scholars. It will not be amiss 
on an occasion like (he pre.sent to remind ourselves of some 
sailent features of that wonderful mission by which the 
spiritual and moral atmosphere of eastern lands was so 
greatly transformed. 

(lautama .Siddliartha — the first tiame being that of the 
family, and the second the personal name of our subject — 
was borti at Ka[)ilavastu, a hundred miles north-ea.st of 
Ben.tres in the Nepal 'I'crai. The date of his birth is fixed 
by modern chronologists as 5G3 B.C., though placed by 
eastern traditioti sixty years earlier. His father was 
Suddhodana, a chieftain of the Sakya tribe, and his mother 
Mayadevi, who died within seven days after the child’s 
birth. Siddhartha was trained in youth in all the manly 
arts and princely accomplishments of the time. When he 
was eighteen, he married his cousin the lovely Yasodhara, 
who bore him a son Rahula. 

It had been foretold at Siddhartha’s birth that he would 
one day resign his high estate and tread the path of renun- 
ciation. To prevent this coming true, the king, his father 
had made elaborate arrangements to surround him with 
every pleasure and luxury that could be devised to withhold 
him from any such impuLse. All these precautions were 
in vain, and could not shut out that w'hich was fated to be. 
Driving through the city in his chariot on his way to the 
pleasure grounds, the young prince met one day a decrepit 
old man, on another occasion a sick person weak and wasted 
by fever, on yet another a corp.se borne on a bier followed 
by weeping mourners, and after that a mendicant hermit 
with his begging bowl. These .successive visions and their 
implications removed the veil from his eyes and impressed 
him deeply with the sorrowful fate of all living things. Ful| 
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of anguish and pity, Siddhartha decided to give up every- 
thing, including home and family, and to retire to the 
jungle, resolved on finding the cause of human suffering and 
the means of redemption. I’his was in his twenty-ninth 
year. 

Six years he .sjient in philo.sopInc study and in tapas 
(or austerity). The thought then came to him that the 
sujircme knowledge which he sought could never be 
reached by mere fasting and bodily penance, but must be 
gained by the opening of the mind through dhyana (or 
higher meditation). Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
betook himself to the shade of a pif)nl or nsnatlha tree (at 
the place afterwards sacred as Buddha Ciaya), determined 
not to leave the spot till he had gained his objective of 
supreme enlightenment. He remained there for forty-nine 
days. ^\t last, after many temptations and trials and much 
inner struggle and striving, the light of true knowledge 
broke upon his mind. He discovered the .secret of human 
mi.sery in ignorance, and the remedy in the dispelling of 
ignorance through wisdom. He now became “Buddha,” 
the Awakened or Enlightened. “Tathagata,” (or He who 
had thus attained) is the name by which he usually referred 
to himself. 

True lover of mankind as he was, he wished to spread 
among the people that knowledge of the truth which had 
brought to himself illumination and freedom. He preached 
his first sermon in the Deer Park of Sarnath near Benares, 
and thereby .set in motion “the Wheel of the Law.” 

A number of disciples came to him for instruction. He 
sent them out in different directions, bidding them 
announce to the multitudes his message of liberation from 
sorrow and suffering. 
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Every year, during the eight dry months, the Buddha 
journeyed from city to city, and from province to province, 
teaching and preaching to the people. During the four 
rainy months he would lemain in one place in one or other 
of the rcTieats presented to ihe fraternity by pious donors. 
A graphic j)icturc of a typical day in the life of the Buddha 
is given in a Buddhist scripture. I'he Blessed One would 
rise early, and after bathing would retire to a solitary place 
to medit.ite. I'hen he would t;ike the begging bowl, and 
sometimes alone and soineTiines with his disciples he would 
enter the nc'arest town or village to teccive the olferings of 
food brought by the people. Returning home, all would eat 
their meal in common. Afterwards the Ble.ssed One w'ould 
summon the {jeople to him tind sj)eak to them of the deeper 
things in ;i way that all could undeisland. He would then 
meet Itis disciples and helj) thetn in their difliculties and 
their meditations. The heal of the day was .sjjcnt in rest 
and .solitary contemplation in a cjuict chamber or in the 
cool shade ol dense foliage. When his body was rested, he 
would arise and consider the circumstances of the people 
that he might do them good. When evening fell, they 
would again gather together, bringing olferings, and listen 
to his discourse. After this he would speak some time to 
the brethren of his Order until the hrst watch of the night, 
when they retired to sleep. He himself would spend part 
of the time in meditation and part in rest. As the day 
began to dawn, he would call to mind the folk in the world 
and think of their hopes and aspirations, and the means by 
which he could help them. 

Princes and Brahmans, merchants and husbandmen, 
hermits and outcastes, noble ladies and repentant prosti- 
tutes, joined the growing community. Many were attracted 
by the institution of the sangha, or Brotherhood of Monks, 
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which afforded an opportunity to the spiritually minded to 
devote their lives to the acquisition of the highest wisdom 
and to fit themselves by study and discipline for teaching 
and guiding others into the path of true happiness and 
liberation. The rulers of Magadha and Kosala became lay 
disciples and patrons. One of Gautama’s first visits after 
liis enlightenment was to his ancestral home. He brought 
consolation to his aged and till then disappointed father, 
gladdened the sorrowing heart of his bereaved wife, who 
became one of the first of the newly founded order of nuns, 
and accepted his young son into the faith. A cousin named 
Ananda became his disciple and special attendant, and was 
dearly loved by ihe Master. Many conversations between 
the two are recorded. 

For five and forty years the Master travelled far and 
wide, up and down the Ganges Valley, preaching his 
Dharma, and drawing many around him as pupils. He 
spoke to people in their own provincial dialect ; and he 
enforced his sayings by parables, and fables and dialogues. 
I’he doctrine of a universal brotherhood open to all was the 
corner-stone of his popularity ; and his practical method 
of exposition brought down his teaching to every person’s 
understanding. 

Sometimes, indeed, he met with violent opposition to 
his teaching. The greatest of teachers are not spared the 
shafts of jealousy and misrepresentation. He was parti- 
cularly troubled by the envy and factious .spirit of his 
cousin and life-long enemy, the heretic Devadatta. The 
latter, it is said, even made an attempt to murder him 
through hired assassins. The Buddha made no distinctions 
between persons ; and during a visit to Vaisali, he gave 
great annoyance to the nobles by accepting the hospitality 
of a courtesan in preference to their own sumptuous banquet. 
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Many years passed since the Lord Gautama entered 
uj)on his ministry. No one led a more active and busy 
life. He was now eighty years old, and worn out with toil 
and travel. I’he manner of his death is thus related. At 
a village; near Kiisinagara he halted in the mango grove of 
Chunda, a worker in metals, who invited the Master and 
his disciples for the mid-day meal. I'hc feast consisted of 
sweet (akes and rice and niuslirooms; and shortly after 
partaking of the .same, the Exalted One was taken ill, but 
bore the suffering without complaint. When he was a little 
better, he continued his journey with his drsciple Ananda, 
bathed and quenched his thirst, and passed on to the other 
side of the river to a sala grove. He there lay down on his 
right side with his head to the north. Knowing his end 
to be near, he told the brethren not to grieve, since decay 
was incidental to all component things. He had previously 
given his final instructions to them and exhorted them to 
hokl fast t<j the "Erutli as a lamp, to look to themselves and 
none else as refuge, and to work out their salvation with 
diligence. He had also with characteristic considerateness 
enjoined that none should impute the least blame to the 
poor smith Chunda for what liad happened. He then passed 
into Parinirvana, the state from which there is no return. 
The body was ceremoniously burnt, and the remains divided 
into eight portions which were variously distributed. Over 
these were subsequently built eight sacred monuments in 
dilferent parts of the country. 

From all accounts, the personality of Gautama the 
Buddha was one of singular dignity, beauty and attractive- 
ness. It combined intense individuality, deep earnestness 
and severe simplicity of character with the utmost gentleness 
and courtesy, a profound understanding of human weak- 
ness, and the most tender compassion for the sorrowful and 
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suffering. The appeal of his message was enhanced by a 
deep, rich and thrilling voice, and an almost superhuman 
persuasiveness of expression. 

h must not be supposed that the eloquence of the Lord 
implied any diflusene.ss of speech. On the contrary, he 
was, like many of the greatest teachers of the wisdom, a 
habitual lover of silence. He taught men even more by his 
inspiring presence and the example of his ideal life than 
by the words he spoke. He often sat in the midst of his 
disciples in utter silence. 

Many of his sayings, as they havt; come down to us, arc 
short and pithy, forceful and full of jjoint. The essence of 
the ethical life has been condemed in this single verse; 

“To cease from all evil actions. 

To generate that which is good. 

To keep one’s mind clean and pure, 

This is the injunction of the Buddhas.” 

It remains as true today as when he uttered the 
aphorism twenty-five hundred year ago, that “Never doth 
hatred cease by hatred, — hatred ceaseth only by love.” The 
same sublime wisdom is enshrined in these other sayings, 
chosen at random: “Let a man overcome anger by kind- 
ness, let him overcome evil by good; let him overcome the 
greedy by liberality, the liar by the truth.” “Victory breeds 
hatred, for the conquered is unhappy.” “All men tremble 
at punishment, all men love life. Remember that you too 
are like unto them, and do not cause .slaughter.” “One may 
conquer a thousand men in battle, but the greatest victor 
is he that conquers himself.” “Not by birth, but by con- 
duct, does a man become an outcast or a Brahman.” “Who 
would willingly use harsh language to those who have 
sinned, strewing .salt, as it were, upon the wound of their 
own fault?” “This is true progress in the discipline of the 
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Blessed One, if a man secs his sin in its sinfulness and 
refrains from it in future.” 

The whole of the Dharma or doctrine of the Buddha 
is simply and briefly set h)rth in the sermon known as the 
Dharmacakrupravnrlaria SuHa. Its points are arranged 
categorically, .so that when it has once been heard, each 
point reminds one of the next. Each suggests a whole body 
of related ideas, and so the sermon, .short and simple as it 
is, t:ontains a lucid explanation and a clear rule of life. 
There is, to begin with, the enunciation as axioms of the 
Four Aryan or Noble Truths. The first is that the life of 
the world is full of sorrow and suffering. The second is 
to the effect that the cause of such sorrow' and suffering 
is the craving for material experience, — lust, pleasure, 
power, and so on — and the clinging to things which pass 
away: in other words, the will to live, which draws the 
jierson from birth to birth. The third shows that sorrow 
is to be extinguished by the overcoming of attachment and 
the expulsion of desires and passions. The fourth pro- 
claims that there exists a way which leads to deliverance from 
sorrow, namely, the Eightfold Path of Right Belief, Right 
Thought, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, 
Riglit Exertion, Right Remembrance, and Right Concen- 
tration of mind. 

Each of those topics is a nucleus round which a great 
many ideas may be developed. There is time only for one 
or two observations. By right belief is not meant blind 
faith, but a certain amount of knowledge as to the scheme 
of life and the operation of the great laws of nature, and 
particularly of the law of Eternal Justice, or Cause and 
Effect. Our thoughts should be true, beautiful and 
ennobling: and our speech accurate, purposeful and helpful. 
Action should be upright, unselfish, well considered ^nd 
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cfrccti\c. No means of making a living is right which causes 
haiin (o any living thing or which is obtained by unfair 
or dishonest dealing. Right exertion implies perseverance 
in goodness, and depends both on the choice of iisefid work 
and on tlie use* of our strength and influence to the best 
advantage. \Vc should be self-recollected, making a right 
use of the intellect, keeping in mind our work and our 
duty, profiling by mistakes but not brooding over them, 
and remembering the good and pleasant things but forget- 
ting tile evil and unpleasant ones. The mind should be 
concentrated on high and noble objects only, so as to fill 
the background of our minds with elevating thoughts that 
will mould our character and guide our daily actions. 

The Eightfold Path outlined by the Buddha, lying as 
it does midway between the extravagances of asceticism and 
tile carelessness of self-indulgence, is known as the great 
Middle Way, the life of perfect righteousness in the world. 
It is not really a new path, but the ancient Aryan Way, the 
path of eternal Dharma, freed from accretions and restored 
in its e.ssential simplicity. Buddha did not profess to be 
an innovator. His aim was not to introduce a new ethical 
code or to jiromulgate a new scheme of the universe, but 
to tran.sform the moral life by the inculcation of a new sense 
of duty. This he .sought to do through a phikxsophy 
appealing to reason and intelligence and adapted to the 
[iractical needs of ordinary men and women. His gospel 
of liberation was not simply for the elect, for the highly 
intellectual or high-placed few, but for the multitude, for 
every man. 

Keeping the discussion of subtleties to his inner circle 
of disciples, he preached to the people at large the simple 
dharma of love, justice and righeousness. A good illustra- 
tion of the nature of these popular talks is afforded by 
3 
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“I’hc Five Rules” or precepts for observance which he gave 
to liis hearers wherev'er he went. This has been thus 
Iwautifully rendered in “I’he Light of Asia:” 

“Kill not — for Pity’s sake — and lest ye slay 
I'he meanest thing, upon its upward way. 

“(dve freely and receive, but take from none 
iiy greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own. 

“Hear not false wdtncss, slander not, nor lie ; 

7’ruth is the speech of inward purity. 

“Shun drugs and drinks w'hich work the wit abuse ; 
C’.lcar minds, clean bodies, need no soma juice. 

Touch not thy neighbour’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit.” 

It is no wonder that w'ords such as these made their 
winged w'ay to the minds of all, learned and unlearned, 
the great and the humble, the weak and the strong. 

'The Huddha confined his teaching to matters of 
posit i\’e knowledge and practical concern, and above all 
to the nieairs of deliverance from pain and evil. He 
exjrressly disclaimed supernatural power for himself, tind 
he did not perform miracles. He consistently refused to 
ansrver meta])hysical problems atrd questions relative to 
life after death. He in fact disapproved of speculations 
on nratters rrot amenable to logical demonstration and 
painstaking investigation, as unedifying and pandering to 
idle curiosity. Because he did not lend support to the 
hypothesis of a personal God. who could be approached by 
jrrayer and appeased by sacrifice, his teaching has been 
charac teri/ed as atheistic; but this is a superficial critici.sm. 
He did not deny that there must be an unchangeable 
underlying Reality behind the constant flvrx and 
impermanence of existence ; but he did not at the same 
time find it necc.s.sary to postulate a creative First Cgqse 
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to explain the world of experience as we see it. He in 
fact shifted the focus of duty from the worship of God 
to the service of Man, turned it aside from external forms 
and ceiemonies to a real change of inner attitude and 
regulated self-discipline. 

The law of Cause and Effect (styled in relation to 
human life as the Law of Karma) represents the design, 
so to speak, according to which all things whatsoever work 
themselves out. This principle, with its corollary of 
continuous cliange and progression, is one of the main 
contributions of Buddhism to Indian thought. Everything 
. is regulated by fixed and unchanging laws. Nothing can 
interfere with the law, nothing can release a man from the 
penalty of wrong-doing. Every thought, every action, brings 
with it its own inevitable result. From good must come 
good, from evil springs evil. Thus the fruit of the actions 
of our present life will become the seed of the character 
of our future lives. 

Karma must not be confused, as it often is, with the 
idea of mechanical predestination. It does not eliminate 
responsibility nor invalidate effort ; it simply affirms that 
the order of Nature is not interrupted by miracles. It 
tells men to rely on their own efforts for liberation, instead 
of trying to throw the burden on extraneous powers. Karma 
explains in an intelligible and scientific manner the 
difficult and puzzling facts of existence, the miseries, evils, 
imperfections and inequalities which are everywhere in 
evidence. 

There is on the surface an element of pessimism in 
the view which regards life as full of suffering. But that 
is because life is not commonly lived as it should be. 
Physical existence is not in itself an end, but a means to the 
attainment of the highest good. A knowledge of Karma 
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enables man so to order his life as to make attainment 
possil)le by bringing it into harmony with the eternal Law. 
Itt this lies firm hope as well as real incentive for efl'ort. 

Since (hete is mMhing in the world which is change- 
less, and since that which is subject to change cannot be 
permaiKnl, bnddhist philoso])hy denies that the soul in 
man is eternal. We cannot e\er be exactly the same for 
two minutes together. The seeming identity of a personal 
self is merely due to the continuity of moments of conscious- 
ness. rhe craving for .self-identity produces the desire for 
personal experience, which is in it,sclf a creative power so 
strong that it brings the entity back into mundane 
existence. We can only escape rebirth through right 
knowh'dge and the conejnest of the ujrswelling desire for 
the things of the physical life. For him who has exhausted 
all karma through self-forgctfulne.ss and sclf-s.acrificc, there 
is no moie rebirth, but the pa.ssing on to the eternal peace 
of Nirvana. 

Nir\ana, literally “blowing out or extinction,” means 
the (im iiching of the hres of lust, ill-will and delusion, the 
cessation of all desires and j)a.ssions, and the final extinc- 
tion of the .seeds of individual existence. Far from implying 
a lapse into mere nothingness. Nirvana denotes simply a 
release from individuality, in other words, Jivanmukti. It is 
a state of utter peace and perfection inconceivable by the 
understanding of ordinary men, of which descriptions arc 
but approximations, but which is most assuredly accessible 
here and now, as the mystics of all ages have emphatically 
testified. .Since that full-moon day of Ashada when the 
Lord Buddha first gave his message myriads of men and 
women ha\e trodden the path which lead to Nirvana, and 
found in the treading the way to everlasting Peace. 
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Says a fair-minded western writer: “To look upon 
tlic whole w'orld — upon every living being in it — with 
feelings of sympathy, to overcome even hatred with love, 
to follow virtue for its own sake, looking for no reward 
beyond the inward peace and tranquility of the heart — this 
is what the Buddha expected of his followers. It seems a 
great deal to expect of human nature ; yet this religion 
which demands .so much, and appears to jnomise so little, 
has attracted many followers.” It is true that in the 
vicissitudes of history, the Buddhist religion is no longer 
professed by the people of India ; but the inlluencc of its 
great Founder still survives in princi|>lcs of love and kind- 
ness towards all creatures. His teaching stands unique in 
the WT)rld, because he alone of the great Teachers laid 
supreme stress on the capability of each man to work out 
his own salvation. No one, even at the present day, 
whether or not a professed follower, can ponder the life 
and work of one of the greatest figures in the spiritual 
histroy of mankind without being moved to reverence, 
witiiout a definite sense of moral invigoration and 
upliftment. 



DID BUDDHISM CAUSE INDIA’S DOWNFALL ? 

lU V. M. Kaikim, li./V, M.li.B.S., F R.C.S. (Edin.) 

In liis spcf.'th .11 tlu! Maharaslitra Hindu Dharnia 
I’aiishad. idciTcd to in tin; notes in the January issue of 
I he Modem Review, l)i. Moonje is reported to have said 
that the cult ol non violence s])iead by Buddhism was the 
(hiei cause of Itidia’s dovvtifall and that the caste system has 
jusiilied itsell l^y lesisting tlie proselytising pressure of 
Islam. 

In the Inst place, let us see if the doctrines preached 
by Fold lUiddha were r<s})onsiblc for the down-fall of 
India, llistot) tells us that the most glorious jx-riods in 
nualieval India were tho.se ol the Impeiial Mauryas and 
the linpetial (iuptas, wlien India attained the highest peak 
of gloiy and culture, lioih the.se d\ nasties flourished after 
l.ord Buddha had jneachcal his doctrines in India, and 
they had lu;en accepted by a large majority of the people. 
India spread hei culture over a large part of the then 
known world durittg these periods. 

It is wrong to assume that want of physical courage 
and biavery brotight on by the cult of non-violence taught 
by Buddhism was lesponsible for the conquest of India by 
the foieigners. Wc know from History that the Arabs who 
t'ont|uered practically the whole of the then known world, 
had to ignominously retreat from the mainland of India, 
on account of the resistance offered by the Rajputs under 
the famous Bappa Rawal. and had to remain satisfied with 
only the small frontier province of Sindh. Thus the 
Indians kept back the w'orld conquering Arabs from 
penetrating into the interior of the country for over three 
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centuries till personal jealousies, treachery, superstition and 
artificial divisions created by the caste system brought on 
the downfall of the Hindus and made them slaves of 
foreign conquerors. Was not the treachery of Raja jaichand 
of Kanauj responsible for the defeat of Prithwiraj Chauhan 
at the hands of Shahabuddin Cihori? Col. Tod says that 
when the Turks invaded Afghanistan then ruled by the 
Hindu dynasty of Shahis, they managed to “pollute” the 
springs of water belonging to the Hindu army by the blood 
of the sacred kine and thus the Hindus were made to 
surrender to the foreign Mahomedans through sheer starva- 
tion. Could blind superstition go any further? 

Buddhism never invented the word “Kalapani” making 
crossing the ocean taboo to the Indians. Attock was 
declared to be the furthest limit of Hindu India long after 
Buddhism ceased to exist in India as a living religion. As 
a result of these silly restrictions India got isolated from the 
rest of the world, the outlook of the people became 
narrowed, and the fine Rajput and fat clans like the Awans, 
Ghakkads, Janjuas and others from Afghanistan and the 
Western Punjab easily accej)ted Islam, having completely 
lost contact with the Aryan culture of the Indian main- 
land. Were the doctrines preached by Lord Buddha 
responsible for this degeneration? 

One is surprised that a leader of the Hindu revival 
momement, like Dr. Moonje, is found to defend the caste 
sy.stem. If one goes carefully through the history of India 
it can be easily proved that it is the caste system that was 
and is responsible for the downfall of India in general and 
the Hindus in particular. How did Arabs under Mahomed 
Kasim conquer Sindh? History tells us the traitor, Moka 
Basaya, helped the Arabs against his sovereign the Dahir 
King of Sindh. The Rajput rulers of Sindh u.sed to looK 
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down upon the [afs, and were imposing all sorts of humi- 
liating rest) i< lions ahout dress, etc., on this brave class, 
whiilt made them (;nemies of their own country and created 
(raitors like Moka Uasaya among them, w-ho helped the 
foicigners to ('on(|uei Sindli. 

After the influence of Buddhism declined in India, 
many «)f (he people reverted to Pauranic Hinduism, and 
foimed ihcinselves info diflerent castes. People with 
material power in tlieir hands called themselves higher 
castes; and relegated the others with no power or influence, 
into itiferior castes. I'hus so many castes like Vratyas, 
Kshalriyas, I.oakik Brahmins and (rlher so-called inferior 
(astcs weie oeated who being denied cultural contact with 
the moie foitunate classes were treated practically as un- 
touchables. riius when the ho,spitable religion of Islam came 
itito Itidia these castes gladly ;iccepted that religion, thereby 
gaining social status. I'his state ol allairs, we are told, is 
nspotisible for the Islami/atioti of Eastern Bengal. If the 
rigid lilies of caste system had not come in the way of the 
holy priests of Puri, in allowing Kalachatid to marry the 
Nawah's daughter, the Hindus of Bengal would have been 
sated from the atrocities of Kalapahar and perhaps Bengal 
would not hate become a Moslem majority province as it 
is to-day. 

If one studies carefully the social problems in India it 
will be found that the rigid caste system is to a large extent 
responsible for the existence of the so-called depressed 
classes in the Hindu society. Many of the depressed classes 
assert th;u their ancestors were originally high-caste people, 
and were socially degraded and declared as untouchables by 
being ostracised from their high-caste because of their 
breaking cettain caste rules. Thus we are told that the 
Tamil Pariah poet-.saint Nanda’s gieat-grand-father was a 
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Brahmin who was made an outcaste because lie had tasted 
some forbidden food to keep his body and soul together 
during a severe famine. 1 know the case of an intelligent 
young scavangcr, who, when asked about his family history, 
told me that his grand-father, who was a high-caste Lingayct, 
had to leave his home in the Rijapur district of Bombay 
Presidency, during a severe famine and come down to a 
coastal town. Being refused any help from any Hindu caste, 
he had to join the ranks of the depressed classes. Thus so 
many cases could be quoted of numerically small and 
isolated Hindu castes, who have to join the fraternity of 
the dcjiressed classes or enter another religion as no other 
Hindu caste fraternize with them, on account of rigid caste 
rules. 

The Marathas would most probably have been in 
possession of the imperial throne of Delhi today, but for 
the internecine dissensions and caste jealousies, which 
brought on the fall of the Maratha Empire. The following 
is an extract from the old records of the East India 
Company : 

“In May, 1772, William Hornby, Governor of Bombay, 
wrote again to .Sir John Colcbrooke without touching 
personal matters. Commenting on political affairs, he 
remarked ‘The Maratha chiefs in general began to be 
incensed against the usurped government of the Brahmins, 
so there is a distant prospect of the decline of their empire, 
from their own dissensions. If a defensive treaty can be 
concluded with Futtesing on advantageous terms for the 
Company I shall use my utmost to effect it. The interven- 
tion of lucky and unlucky days has prevented my being 
able to settle with him, while he has been here.” 

Half of the population of Malabar would not have 
become Moplah Mahomedans, as is the case at present, if 

4 
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the Hindu Z:iniorin three centuries ago had not converted 
his Hindu subjects to Islam, so that they might be able to 
serve in his navy, as the rigid caste rules prevented the 
Hindus from taking to sea laring life. Even at present in 
the newly formed Rosal Indian Navy, the British Govern- 
ment is not recruiting the brave Hindu sea-faring classes, 
like Bhatidaris and Gabits, from the Bombay sea-coast 
because of the rigid taste rules the.se clas.scs ob.serve as 
regards food, etc. 

I :im sure it will be a pleasant surprise for Dr. Moonjc 
to be told tli.it it can be jiroved from the records of the 
Indian army and its magnilicent achievements, during the 
last worltl war, that the class of Indians who in some bmn 
or other follow the doctrines of Lord Buddha - -including 
that of “Ahimsa,” atid regard him as one of the ten divine 
iticarnations (after all it cannot be denied that the modern 
Hitidui.sm is to a large extetif a modified form of Mahayana 
Buddfiism), prosed tliemselves in .some respects to be more 
martial thati the particular class of Indians who follow the 
martial doctrittes of the Prophet of Arabia. 

This can Ik? proved from the following statistics: — 

In the first j)lace the Hindus form about two-thirds 
of the total number in the Indian army of the present day. 
The proportion being: 



Infantry 

Cavalry 

Hindus (includitig .Sikhs and Gurkhas) .. 

■ 66954 

61-92 

Mahomedans 

• 29974 

3808 

Burmans 

3072 

— 


During the last world w'ar certain regiments were 
specially selected for conspicuous gallantry on the battle- 
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field and the title ‘Royal’ was conferred on them. The 
regiments according to religion are as follows: — 


Royal 6th Jats 
Royal 32nd Pioneers 
Royal 39th Garhwal Rifles 
Royal 41st Dogras 
Royal 59th Sindh Rifles 

Royal (?) Punjabis 

Royal 117th Maharattas 

Royal 129th Baluchis 

Royal 2/f,th Gurkhas 
Roval i /9ih Gurkhas 
Royal 20th Deccan Horse 

Royal Bombay Sapper and 
Miners 


Wholly Hindus. 

Wholly Sikh. 

Wholly Hindu. 

Wholly Hindu. 

Half Hindu and half 
Mahomedan. 

Half Hindu and half 
Mahomedan. 

Three-fourth Hindu and one- 
fourth Mahomedan. 

Half Hindu and half 
Mahomedan. 

Wholly Hindu. 

Wholly Hindu. 

Half Hindu and half 
Mahomedan. 

Three-fourth Hindu and one- 
fourth Maliomedan. 


Here also it is found that the regiments in the Indian 
army (hat were specially marked out for valour on the 
field of battle were more Hindu than Mahomedan. Thus 
no greater proofs are necessary to assert that the teachings 
of Lord Buddha have not in the least destroyed the martial 
qualities of Indians, and that the downfall of India is not 
due to the doctrines preached by the Enlightened One, 
whom the great Sankaracharya described as, 'WWRft 

“the emperor among Yogis.’’ 

However the great Hindu Leader is appealing for the 
establishment of the Vedic Dharma, the motto of which 
is -“Make the whole world Arya,’’ an ideal 

which, if followed, would have no room for caste, creed or 
colour. From Modern Review. 



THOUGHTS CURRENT AND UNCURRENT 

By Wayfarer. 

'I'hc liipott oj Ihc Anglican Commission: Much has 
Ik<-ii writtin in the papeis on tlic report published early 
in die ye.n ol llie Anglican Coininission of 1922. This 
( ioininission was appointed b\ the Archbishops of Canter- 
biny and Yoik to consider the cardinal doctrines of 
r.ln islianit) with a view to ascertaining the extent of agree- 
nu nl witliin the Anglican Clluirch on those doctrines. The 
pnlilicaiion ol the report appears to have been delayed for 
lifteen ye.ns. The chief points which emanate from the 
lepoit are tlie followitig: (1) Bible infallibility has been 
lejeiled, (1;) it has been admitted that historical evidence 
lor tin; N'iigiti Birth is inconclusive, (3) all now agree that 
Ifea\en lannot be tegarded as a local place, (.j) the physical 
idea ol Kisunec tion of the dead body must be rejected and 
(r,) the ( teat ion story in Genesis i and ii can no longer be 
looked upon as liistorical. No notice appears to have been 
taken of Hell : but if Heaxen goes Hell must necessarily 
go with it. Since the report was published the Archbishop 
ol \'ork has .said, according to the News Chronicle: “I 
should be glad to see a revision of the Authorised Version 
which cotrected its positive errors.” 'I’his would appear to 
be ;i retisonable and nece.ssary consequence of the report. 
But religious bigotry will have no such thing. We are 
further told by the same paper: “Clergy of the Dutch 
Relormcd Church are shocked at the Report, and they 
regard it as ‘atheistic’ and ‘anti-Christ.’ Archbishops, they 
declare, ‘who set themselves up as opposing God’s Word’ 
are ‘infidels.’ 7 'he Anglican Bishop of Natal says, “it contains 
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statements which, ‘if really made, would be definite denials 
of the faith which the Church of England holds.’ ” “Lucio” 
states in the Manchester Guardian: “The decision of the 
Commission on Christian Dt)ctrine that no objection to the 
theory of evolution can be drawn from Genesis marks a 
wide divergence from the attitude of most eminent Church- 
men in the days when Bishoj) VVilberforce fiercely attacked 
Huxley at the British Association and Dean Burgon wound 
up a sermon against Darwinism with the single concession 
‘if they leave me my ancestors in Paradise, 1 am content to 
leave them theirs in the Zoological gardens.’ It is only fair to 
recall, however, that the controversy aroused bitterness even 
outside the ranks of the orthodox. Years after his famous 
B.A. address on man’s place in evolution, Huxley saw 
Carlyle in Cheyne Walk, ‘going slowly and alone down the 
opposite side of the street.’ Touched with compassion, he 
crossed and spoke to the old man, then very near his end. 
Carlyle looked at him, remarked, ‘you’re Huxley, aren’t 
you? — the man who says we are all descended from 
monkeys', and passed on without another word.’’ 



BIRTHDAY OF THE LORD BUDDHA^ 

liv Sm. Roma Dkvi 

l otlay w’c ( clchrate the Birthday of the great man whose 
voK(\ tliroiigh iIm; ages, has been inspiring our hearts. 

Two thousand and live hundred years ago on this very 
day lu* was born amidst luxurious environments of the 
oI Kapilaxastu at tlie foot of llie Himalayas. 

His birth Inouglu an air of relief to the world; and 
even (fxLiy we can feel the sense of freedom that inspired 
his generation. 

']1u* mateiial world, with all its resource's, tried to 
entangle him but he leleased himself from it and appeared 
in his true form. 

He stej))HMl out ol the palace to bring peace and 
liarniony to all under the sun. 

Insignificant men as we are, it is beyond our imagina- 
tion to fully gauge the meaning of liis utterances though 
they still linger in our minds. 

In this world man has to pass through sc\eral eternal 
laws wliich he cannot tnercome vi/., birth, death, youth, age 
and sornnv. "1 hese laws are unconc|uerable. 

The refuge Avlnch shelters us against the terrors of 
death and sorn^tv whose flames consume our minds was 
pointed out by the Buddha thrcaigh his SADHANA. 

His teachings will remain as long as human tnemoiy 
lasts. They wall appear as ever new in all the ages to 
ct nie and ever be a help to mankinci. 

Let us remember the age when all of a sudden spring 
gushed out and flooded the desert. The murmur cf the 


* n fiiten to be read at the Vaisakha Celebration in Calcutta. 
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spring reached every corner of the globe and thirsty and 
suffering humanity, so long wandering aimlessly, came 
rushing for the drink of hope. 

Idle superman ajjpeared and showed the source of the 
spring. They drank in it and (pienched their thirst. 

The separation of life and death disappeared from 
them. When the shower of SADHANA will extinguish the 
fire of desire the human mind will be filled with Purity 
from the Spring. 

The Lord did come . . . this is the mes.sagc carried by 
the wind, (he waxes of the ocean and the sweet smell «/f 
llowers. 

Let (he enchanting hymn of life and death vibrate 
through the universe and the pained cry of a distrcs.sed 
world be hushed. 


VAISAKHA PURNIMA CELEBRATIONS 

SuCCE S .S FUI . M EETI NtJ .S 

The sacred festival of “Vaisakha Purnima” in com- 
memoration of the Birth, Enlightenment and Mahapari- 
nirvana of Lord Buddha was solemnised with due ceremony 
at the Malta Bodhi Society on the 13th and the 14th May. 

First day’s celebration consisted of the taking of eight 
precepts by the lay Buddhists, niangalacharan and feeding 
of about 300 beggars. 

The public meeting in this connection took place on 
the 14th under the chairmanship of the Hon. Dr. Dwarka- 
nath Mitra, Judge, Calcutta High Court. 
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The facade of (he X^ihara was illuminated by flood- 
light and tastefidly decorafed. Over the dais in the hall 
an ai(isti( j)a[)er dome was hung with coloured electric 
bulbs shedding a mystic light on a bc^autiful Buddha Rupa 
fixed in a niche in the wall. "I'he hall was packed to its ut- 
most. i'he proceeding ('ommenced with Panca Sila (The 
live Precepts) administercxl bv Bhikkhu jinaratana, and the 
singing of (ayamangala gathas by Sri Vidyapith girls, 
lifiikkhii Sasanasiii and Pandit Balavant Misra then gave 
readings Iraan (he scriptines. 

rhc' following were noticed among those present: 

Revels. D. Sasanasiri, Ananda Kausalyayana, Messrs. J. 
K. Biswas. ]. Ohoudhiny, Percy Brown, John Van Manen, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag. Dr. S. N. Das Cuipta. Consul C^eneral for 
Anu'i'ica. Messrs, (i. V. Mehta, O. C. (iangoly, Rai Bahadur 
Saiasilal Sarkar, Rai Bahadur* Mallinath Roy, T. Kurosc, 
Sri Chandra Serr. Sris Chandra Chatterjee, Mrs. K. N. 
lagoic', Mrs. Kumudini Bose, Mrs. Sarala Devi Choudhu- 
lani arrd Mrs. S. N. Das (uipta. 

Mr. John \"an Manen in paying tribute to the great 
IVadrer said that they weix' all there deeply sensible of the 
dynamic force of Loixl Ihiddha which up till to-day was 
gi^irrg irrspiiation and light to everyone of this land who 
had faith in Buddha, rire great name of Buddha, his in- 
sight, his preachings and Cjualities, his holiness, kindness and 
friendlirress for the liberation of mankind would be re- 
called not crnly in Calcutta, not only in that Hall but all 
the world o\er from time to time. If this meeting was to 
demonstrate the learning and the test of philo.sophical 
attainments of Ixrrd Buddha, this meeting was great. They 
all got inspiration from the life of Buddha, his devotion and 
his sacrifice for the suffering humanity. If there was lack 
of devotion, said the speaker, lack of reverence, if there 
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Avas lack of sincerity towards that liberation brought about 
by that great readier then this meeting was in vain and 
univorthy. They tvould be zealous and proud of such a 
great man whom they call their own and in whose sacrifice 
the suffering humanity had come to recognise the true path 
of emancipation. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag said that this day marked an epoch in 
the evolution of human life. 'Fhere was a lot of discussion 
about the problem of peace and war. When there was 
Avar they thought that Avar Avas a reality and therefore they 
had to accept it. When there Avas peace they took that as 
a blessing. This neutrality in their attitude proA'ed that 
the entire fabric of civilisation was going to be destroyed 
unless and until they had that will, that urge and that 
sincerity to line theraselA'es in a rank either of peace or of 
war. Buddhism would speak for that and settle our disputes 
if Ave Avanted settlement. Buddhism only taught uniA^ensal 
brotherhood and the truth that happiness came from within 
and not from without. 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta hoped that the tolerant spirit of 
Buddhism might help in removing the war mentality in 
Europe. 

Sm. Sarala Devi Choudhurani said that Indians often 
forgot that Buddha was one of themseh'es. He had all the 
traditions of India in his blood and had only given them a 
new vigorous form. 

Mr. Percy Brown paid a glowing tribute to Indian art 
and architecture, and explained how they had helped in 
spreading Buddhism throughout the world. He deplored 
the fact that art was not practised as it should be at the pre- 
sent time. He believed that if mankind devoted more 
time to art the world would not be in the position it was at 
present. 

5 
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The Hon’l)l<; xMr. D. N. Mitter in the course o£ his 
presidential s|)ecch sjiid that Buddhism had its birth in India. 
But it so happened that at the time oi the great philosopher 
Sankaracharya Buddhism was driven from the land of its 
biilh. But tlHuigh driven from the land of its birth it had 
been afce|)ied by othei countries such as China and Japan. 
Now it had sjmad all the world over. China and Japan 
followed the leadiings ol Lord Buddha and it was only l)e- 
cau.se of that Japan hatl found the truth that religion 
lay in one’s own heart and in one’s practice. 
Following the dodrines of Buddha, Japan had come 
to achieve miiacles in its social life. Buddhism had 
taught Japan the morality of all things. By virtue of 
the Buddhistic philosophy japan had forsaken to lament 
over things which had no reality in them and avoided per- 
.sisting on vain attempts to find a path of .salvation other 
than that .shown by Buddha. 

Other speakers included Mr. J. K. Bi.sw'^as and Sj. G. 
V. Mehta. Mr. Sirish Chandra Chatterjec proposed a vote 
of thanks to the chair. 

At the termination of the proceedings with a song by 
the students of Bharat Stri .Siksa Sadan, about 300 guests 
were treated to light refreshments. 

CELEBRATIONS AT OTHER CENTRES 

The Vaisakha Purninia w'as celebrated at the following 
centres of the Society as well: — Buddhagaya, Sarnath, 
Ajmerc. Calicut and Madras. A contribution was also .sent 
to Kusinara for the celebration there. 

Reports of similar celebrations bavc been received from 
different parts of India. Revd. Dhammananda of the Maha 
Bodhi ScK'iety w'ent to Nainital for the celebration at the 
invitation of the local Buddhists. 
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Buddha Jayanti, Buddhapuri, Cawnpore. 

The Bharad Veda Vidyalaya which was founded i» 
by Dr. Fakiray Ram, I.M.D. and has now developed 
into an important institution for the teaching of the Vedas 
and Buddhism, arranged for a grand ccleijration of the 
Buddha Day. The function lasted for three days, 13th to 
15th May, the programme including the annual meeting 
of the institution, the installation of a marble image of 
Buddha offered by Seth Jugal Kishore Birla, the formation 
of Arya Bauddha Sangha with Bhikkhu Mahanama as its 
secretary, and an interesting debate held by Acharya 
Medhati on the subject of caste. A well attended meeting 
was held on the 14th under the presidency of Professor 
B. M. Barua.of the Calcutta University. 

St. Mira’s High School, Hyderabad (Sind) 

The Birthday of Lord Buddha was enthusiastically 
celebrated by the Satsang and St. Mira’s High School. The 
Shri Krishna Hall and the Mira Building were artistically 
decorated. In the Mira Building was arranged the Gotam 
Nivas, where the sisters of the Satstuig and the Mira girls 
gave recitations from the Buddha Vani. Early in the 
morning the sisters and the Mira girls gave bhajan, 
one of them being Vaswaniji’s “Unto Buddha” in 
English. Mr. Santidas Mangharam, Pleader, gave a very 
interesting and instructive lecture on the life of the Buddha. 
The same day the Mira girls fed poor Harijan children and 
dressed them with beautiful shirts which were sewn by the 
Mira girls and teachers. The girls had then a “fellowship 
meeting” and a “social.” Vaswaniji’s special me.ssage to the 
Mira girls for the Buddha Day was read. Another message 
for the Buddha Day was received from Dr. Wilhelm R. 
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Richicr of (icrmany. In the altcrnoon the Mira girls sent 
fruits to poor patients in the Hosjiital and the lunatic 
asylum. The same evening there was a big Satsang meet- 
ing in which brothers spoke on the teaching of the 
liudilha. A special leaflet ‘Ikuklha the Healer” was 
published by St. Miias High School and distributed. 

Ib.'DDHA [ava.mi jn Baroda. 

A public meeting to celebrate Buddha Jayanti was held 
on Satinday the i.jth of Ma) i<);}S in accordance with the 
tvishc;s of the Mahaboelhi .Society in Karelibagh, Baroda, 
utider the chairmanship ol Bandit Shanii[>riyaji Atmaramji, 
a great social worker and icfoimer. Mr. Mahendrachandra 
B.A. sjioke on Buddha’s mission. In his eloejnent speech he 
said that Buddha was one who had looic'd out of his heart 
the sins ot malice, Iritrcd, anger, cruelty and hardness and 
had planted in their place .sini[)lic.ity. kincllinc.ss, toleration 
and love. All the miseric's and discontents of life arc due 
to the three principal tracings (i) desire to gratify senses (st) 
desire for pcasonal immortality and (3) desire for prosperity 
or worldliness. 

'I'he President read out the message received from the 
East and West Buddhist Welfare Mission, San Francisco, and 
paid a glowing tribute tej the memory ot one who was an 
embodiment of benevolence and exhorted the audience to 
take .something from the life of this great World Teacher 
who had compassion even for the lowest form of life. 
He wished the public to study the princijjles of Buddhism- 
the eightfold noble path which was based on Love. 
The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair 
and the speaker. 



DEATH OF MRS. ALICE LEIGHTON 
CLEATHER 


Mrs. A. L. Cleather, who died at Darjeeling on 
May 4th., after a long and painful illness at the advanced 
age of 84, was a life member of the Malta Bodhi Society 
and a Buddhist for over fifty years. Deeply read in both 
Eastern and Western philosojthy and religions in her youth, 
she evolved for herself the existence of perfected men as a 
logical result of evolution. When Madame H. P. Blavatsky 
came to England from India in 1887, Mis. Cleather found 
in her the teacher who could confirm and explain this and 
other ideas from the depths of her own phenomenal 
knowledge. It was therefore natural that Mrs. Cleather, 
becoming her pupil until her death in 1891, and the one 
who best understood her profound philosophy, should also 
become a Buddhist of the Tibetan esoteric school, the true 
Yogacharya on which all her writings were based. Madame 
Blavatsky had studied in Tibet for ten years in that school 
under a great Rajput of the Chandragupta Mauriya dynasty, 
whose chela Mrs. Cleather also became through her. 
Mrs. Cleather first met the Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala 
when he visited London en route for the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago in 1893, when he told her that 
Madame Blavatsky advised him in 1884 to study Pali and 
work for Buddhism with the wonderful results we know. 
When Mrs. Cleather came to India to live after the great 
war he asked her to write for this magazine and she con- 
tributed the series entitled “Bodhidharma or the Wisdom- 
Religion.” He also wished her to establish and conduct a 
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branch of the Esoteric School at Sarnath, but this she felt 
that only an Initiate like H. P. Blavatsky was fitted to 
undertake. In 1920 she, her son Graham, and Mr. Basil 
C'rump were initiated into the Tibetan Gelugpa Order by 
tile late (ieshe Rimpochd. Later she wrote three books on 
Madame Blavatsky’s life and work for humanity, includitig 
an indictment of the Besant Leadbeater perversions, which 
were |>ublislied by riiackcr Spink, Calcutta. 

In {)insuance of their Buddhist studies they spent two 
.‘'Ummers in Ladakh, and at the end of 1925 went to Peking, 
where the (^hine.se Buddhists received them with enthusiasm 
and cirt ulated their literature widely in Chinese. The 
Tashi L,ama, then a refugee there, accepted them as his 
pupils and wrote a special sutm for their centenary edition 
of Matlame Blavatsky’s translation of Tibetan Golden 
Precej)ts, entitled ‘‘I’he Voice of the Silence”. He also 
invited them to join him in 'I'ibet, giving them sj)ecial 
passports and certificates. While there they also wrote 
“Budtiliism the Science of Life” and a synopsis of “The 
Secret Doctrine” entitled “Evolution as Outlined in the 
Archaic Eastern Records” with modern science added. 

Returning to India in time for the Parliament of 
Religions, at Calcutta in March, 1937, they settled at 
Darjeeling to await the Tashi Lama’s return, but in 
November came the sad news of his death at the frontier 
monastery of jyckundo. After this Mrs. Cleather’s health 
grew steadily worse, and she finally passed away, as she had 
wished, as near ’I’ibet as possible. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


General Secretary’s Return 

Sj. Dcvapriya Valisinha, General Secretary of the Malta 
Bodhi Society, returned to Calcutta from his tour in Burma 
and Malay States on the a.jth May last and was received at 
the jetty by a number of his friends. Mr. Valisinha spent 
over two and half months in thc.se two countries visiting 
most of the important towns and delivering lectures on the 
activities of the Maha Bodhi Society in India. The meet- 
ings were attended by thousands of people who greatly 
aj^preciated the work accomplished by the Society. As a re- 
sult of the visit arrangements are being made at several 
places to organise branches of the Society. Thanks of the 
Maha Bodhi Society are due to all tho.se who helped the 
General Secretary during his tour. 

During the absence of the Secretary, Mr. Sri Chandra 
Sen, M.A., was kind enough to edit two i.ssue.s of the Maha 
Bodhi including the important Vesak Number. The 
management is grateful to him for filling the post of the 
editor so ably. 

• * • * 

Late Mrs. A. L. Cleather. 

We deeply regret to announce the passing away of 
Mrs. A. L. Cleather at Darjeeling after a protracted illness. 
Mrs. Cleather’s name is familiar to the readers of the 
"Maha Bodhi” Journal on account of her series of extremely 
interesting articles on "Bodhi Dharma or Wisdom Religion,” 
which threw new light on the early phase of the Theosophi- 
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cal movement. As a pupil of Madam Blavatsky she had 
the opportunity of coming in direct contact with her. 
Mrs. Cleather was a devout Buddhist and through her 
writings she did much to make the tenets of Buddhism 
known in Western countries. .She was highly spiritual and 
extcrtetl her influence for the good of all. Her death is, 
therefore, a distinct loss to the cau.se of spiritual life. 
Mrs. C]l<;ather’.s connection with the Malta Bodhi Society 
was a long one whic h she kept up till her last days. May 
her a.spirations he fulfilled. 

* * * * 


lihnrati Vt'da Vidyalaya and Pali High School. 

We have received a copy of the prospectus of the above 
institution situated at Buddhapuri, Cawnpore. The ins- 
titution was started by Dr. Fakiry Ram in 1915 with the 
object of educating and training “Young Brahmacharis to 
be teachers and preachers of the Arya Dharma expounded 
by Lord Buddha.” The founder has made a gift of a 
Bungalow valutal at Rs. 15,000 for the institution. The 
leligious preccj)tors are Bhikkhus Nanakhetta and 
Mahanama. 

• * • • 


President, South Indian Buddhist Association leaves for 
England. 

Bhikkhu U Thitthila, President, South Indian Buddhist 
A.s.S()ciation who was a resident at the Theosophical Society, 
Madras, for sometimes, has left for Eurojje for further studies. 
On the eve of his departure he was given a farewell party 
at Mrs. Whitehead Hall, Madras which was attended by 
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leading citizens. The arrangements were in the able hands 
of Mr. A. Ramanjulu. 

• * * * 

Malia liodlii Siihscripfiutis from Burma. 

When the Government of Burma raised ilu; postal 
rales immediately after Burma was sejtaraled. we weie 

compelled to raise th suhscriptioti of the Malia Bodin' IVom 
Rs. .] /- to Rs. r,/- to meet the extra expenditure iinohed. 
The postage has notv been brought down though not 
to the same lexcl as before. Wo are, however, reducing 
the rale of subscription to Rs. .j/- and we trust that our 
action Avould be appreciated by our Burmese readers. 

« * * « 

Buddhist Conference at Cox’s Bazar. 

f ile grd .'\nmial Conference of the Bengal y\rakanese 
Buddhist Association, Cox’s Ba/ar, was held on the Sth i\t;iy, 
ipgH at la A.M. under the jnesideniship of Rev. U Thay 
Tha Sayadaw, High Priest of Cox’s Ba/ar, at the tenijile 
of Aggameda Kyaung within the Municipality of Cox’s 
Ba/ar. .About 2500 people from diflerenl ptirts of the 
Chittagong Division and all the Buddhist pricssls of the 
temples of Cox’s Bazar proper attended the Conference. 

The following office-bearers were elecuid lor 19^8-39 
ttncl resolutions were passed unanimously. 

Ko IJ Tha, General Merchant, Cox’s Bazar — President. 
Ko Aye Mating, General Merchant, Cox’s Bazar — Secretary. 
Ko Ilia Tun, General Mercfiant, Cox’s Bazai' — Treasurer. 

The following were some of the resolutions adopted: — 
i. Resolved that this Conference ap})cals to the Govt, 
of Bengal to see that this minority and most bat:kward 
community is represented in every public institution, such 
6 
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as Lc'^islativc Council, Legislative Assembly, District Board, 
etc. lo safeguard and uplift this dying community. 

2. Resolved that tiiis Conference requests the Gov- 
ernnu-nt of Burma to send a Non-Official Enquiry 
Committee consist ing of some leaders of Burma (preferably 
from yViakatt Divisicai) to C-hittagong and Barisal Districts 
to find out ways and means to improve the political, 
edtttatiottal, economical and scK'ial difficulties and hardships 
tinder which this minority community is living in the 
]>rovince of Bengal. 

Resolved that this Conference recpiests the U'aders 
ol Bitrtua to be kitul enough to come over to this province 
spc-c iall) to the Cdiittagcmg and Bari.sal Districts to find out 
ways and means to safeguard and uplift the interest of this 
negligiltle tninor community which is likely to face with 
itmninent clanger in all respects in the near future owing 
to tlie iiuroductioti ol the new constitution on the one hand 
and the separation of Burma from India on the other. 

* * * * 

Desecration of an Image of Lord Buddha. 

T'lie following order was made by the Police Magistrate 
of .\ntiratlliapura in the case in which Miss Anthea Hottick 
atid Mr. (i. Lamant-Watt of Colombo were prosecuted for 
defiling an image of Lord Buddha by taking a photograph 
with MLss Hottick .seated on its lap: — 

“1 convict the accused on their own plea under Section 
2 ()C) of the Ceylon Penal Code. I think the accused have 
made ample amends for their, perhaps momentary, act of 
lolly. Lhat they genuinely regret the incident is evident 
from their prompt letter of apology in the “Ceylon Daily 
News, ’ the destruction of the film and copies of photograph 
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and the acknowledgment of their fault in open Court today. 
Under the circumstances I impose a token fine of Re. i on 
each accused.” 

They were prosecuted by the Secretary of the All- 
Ceylon Congress of Buddhist Associations. I'hc accused 
pleaded guilty. The Court house was fully crowded as the 
incident caused island-wide regret at the callous inaimer 
in which some Christians treated objects of worship. 

* * * * 

Friends in Need. 

During the last Hindu-Muslim riots that took place 
in Benares, a communal assault was made on 3 Moham- 
niadans by some unknown persons not very far from Sarnath, 
as a result of which the Police made a wholesale arrest of 
the male members of the neighbouring villages — Ganj and 
Purwa, and kept them under custody for about a month. 
Most pitiable was the condition of the helpless women and 
children of the villages in those days of unrest and turmoil. 

Rev. J. Kashyapa, the Principal and Head Master of 
our Maha Bodhi Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools, took a 
batch of school boys and scouts and rendered most valuable 
services among the frightened and panic-stricken villages. 
He distributed food and gave other help to families where 
the earning members were arrested and taken away. The 
scouts cleaned the villages, and fed and milked the cows 
and buffaloes and kept watch over the villages and their 
barns at night. 

A great rejoicing was made by the villagers when they 
were released by the Police as innocent, in the Society’s 
premises. They offered Prasad Puja in the Vihara and sang 
Birha songs praising and thanking Rev. J. Kashyapa and 
the Maha Bodhi Society. 
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Founded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892, 

^euiq 

ffRTXI WTJa ^»ra?«T*i I ^*H* ^ff 

qf^qt^in %vsiqftH^‘ nnq^if qqn^q i 

"Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compataion for the World, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of goda and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhua, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 
life of holiness , perfect and pure .'' — Mahavagga, Vinaya 
P iTAKA. 
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KAMMIC DESCENT AND KAMMIC ASCENT 

By Narada Thera 

Is there any possibility for a Kammic descent, or, in 
other words, for a man to be born as an animal? 

Yes, there is the possibility for a Kammic descent. 

Material forms such as Deva, man or animal, through 
which the life-continuum expresses itself, are merely 
temporary visible manifestations of the Kammic energ;y. 
The present vehicle is not directly evolved from the past 
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physical vehicle, but is no doubt the successor of its past 
one — being the same stream of Kammic energy. Just as an 
electric current can succc.ssively manifest itself in the form 
of heat, light, or motion — one without necessarily being 
evolved from the other— even so this Kammic energy may 
manifest itself in the form of Deva, man, animal — one form 
having no physical connection with the other. It is one’s 
Kamma that determines the nature of the material form, 
which varies according to the so-called evolutionary scale 
of beings. 

Instead of saying that man becomes an animal or vice 
versa, it would be more conect to say that the Kammic 
force that manifested itself in the form of man may manifest 
itself in the form of an animal. 

As we wander in San.sara — to speak in conventional 
terms — wc gather various experiences, receive manifold 
impressions, acquire diverse characteristics. Every thought, 
word, or deed of ours is indelibly recorded in our 
palimpsest-like mind. The different natures we thus 
acquire in the course of our births lie dormant within us, 
and as long as we are worldlings these undestroyed natures 
may, at unexpected moments, rise to the surface “in dis- 
concerting strength” and reveal our latent Kammic 
tendencies. 

It is quite natural for us to remark after witnessing 
an unexpected outburst of passion in a highly cultured 
person — Oh, how could he have committed such an act! 
We never thought that he would do such a thing 1 

There is nothing strange in this misdemeanour of his, 
for he only revealed a hidden part of his intricate self. 
This is the reason why men, actuated by high moral 
standards, are sometimes tempted to do things which can 
be least expected of them. 
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Devadatta, for instance, was a noble prince. He 
entered the Holy Order and developed supernormal 
powers. But, subsequently, overcome by jealousy, latent 
in him, he made unsuccessful attempts to kill his own 
Master, the Buddha. 

Such is the intricate nature of mankind. 

One’s past is not always a true index to one’s future. 
We are creating fresh Kamma every moment. In one 
sense we are what we were, and we will be what we are. 
In another sense we are not what we were, and we will 
not be what wc are. Who was yesterday a criminal, may 
become a saint to-day; who is seemingly a saint to-day, may 
turn out to be a wretched sinner tomorrow. 

We can safely and rightly be judged by this eternal 
present. Now we .sow the seeds of our future. At this 
very moment we may act like a brute and create our own 
hell. At this very moment we may act the part of a 
superman and create our own heaven. This present 
thought-moment conditions our second thought-moment. 
The subset] uent birth, too, according to Buddhism, is 
determined by the last thought moment we experience in 
this life. Just as in the course of one life one thought 
perishes giving up all its potentialities to its successor, even 
so the last thought-moment of this present life perishes 
giving up all the acquired characteristics and natures to 
the succeeding moment in the subsequent life. 

Now, if the dying person cherishes a base desire or 
idea, or experiences a thought, or does an act that befits 
only an animal, his evil Kamma will condition him a birth 
in animal form. The Kammic force which manifested 
itself in the form of a man will then manifest itself in the 
form of an animal. It must not be misunderstood that 
thereby all his past good Kammic tendencies are lost. They 
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also lie in a dormant state seeking an opportunity to rise to 
the suiface. It is such a good Kamma that will later effect 
birth as a human being. 

I'his last thought-moment docs not, as a rule, depend 
on the sum-total of our actions in our life-time. Generally 
a good person gets a good birth, and a bad person a bad 
one. Under exceptional circumstances, however, the un- 
expected may also take place. 

Queen Mallika, to cite an example from our Books, 
was a very religious lady, l)Ut as the result of experiencing 
an evil thought at her dying moment, she was born in a 
state of misery. As her good Kamma was more powerful 
.she had to expiate only for .seven ilays. 

Is this justifiable? one might ask. 

If a saintly penson, due to some provocation, were to 
comntit a murder, he would be charged as a murderer. 
His past good will no doubt stand to his credit and will 
have its due ellect, but his brutal act cannot be obliterated 
by his past good. Perhajjs his past good record will tend 
to mitigate the sentence, but is totally powerless to acquit 
him of his heinous crime. As a result of this unexpected 
unfortunate incident he will, whether he likes it or not, be 
compelled to live in an uncongenial atmosphere amongst 
similar criminals. Is this fair? Just consider how one 
single immoral act could reduce a great man to such a state 
of degradation, totally regardless of his past. 

• • 

* 

Suffused by craving, bound to rite and rule, 

Penance severe a century they may ply. 

Yet would their heart be never rightly freed. 

Devata Samyutta. 



BUDDHISM AND THE BEGINNINGS 
OF CHINESE ART 

By Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Paris). 

Chinese art and Chinese aesthetic genius display a 
marvellous evolution from the pre-historic pottery paintings 
of Yang Shao and the magnificent bronzes of the Shang 
and the Chou periods. Emperor Shih Huang Ti of the 
I’sin dynasty was a contemporary of our great Buddhist 
emperor Asoka who was responsible for propagating 
in the 3rd century B.C. Indian culture and art through 
the length and breadth of Asia. His missions, as we know, 
reached the Mediterranean world on one hand and 
Ceylon, Burma and Nepal on the other. The Arthasastra 
of Kautilya (commonly attributed to the Maurya period) 
mentions clearly the blankets of Nepal and the silk industry 
of China. So in the famous Notes of General Chang Kien 
we find him discovering for the first time the routes from 
China to India through Central Asia. 

The name Shen-tu corresponding to Sanskrit Sindhu was 
first clearly transcribed in the second century B.C. by this 
Chinese explorer who visited the North-Western border- 
lands of India about 125 B.C. Very soon after, we read 
of two Indian Buddhist monks being invited to China by 
an emperor of the Han dynasty. There can be no doubt 
now that during the early and the later Han periods 
Buddhist India exerted a profound influence on the 
cultural and artistic life of China. Remembering these 
facts we shall give a general survey of the evolution of 
Chinese art to bring out the significance of Sino-Indian 
collaboration in the annals of Asiatic art. 
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The Chinese word Hva or drawing does not neces- 
sarily mean painting. It originally meant nothing more 
than a scratching or tracing and as Waley points out ‘‘often 
refers to incisions on wood or stone.” The earliest literary 
references and .suggestions of pictorial art are contained in 
the Book of Odes, an anthology of songs (13th to 16th 
century 11 . C.). Human passions roused by love and war 
arc painted against a background of nature — the most pro- 
minent characteristic of developed art and poetry in China. 

After these literary fragments of the Chou period, 
where we find almost Aryan conceptions of nature 
and man, w'e find two great philo.sophers Lao Tzu 
(57*’ — 'IIP R ) Confucius {551 — ,^79 B.C.) dominating 
the stage of Chinese history. Lao Tzu replaced the capri- 
cious anthropomorphic gods by his sublime conception of 
Tao or the primeval Principle governing the Universe. 
Like the conception of the Upanishadic Brahman replacing 
Vedic deities, the Taoism opened a new W'orld of philo- 
sophy and art. 

.After the Taoist apotheosis of the ‘‘natural man” comes 
the Confucian ideal of the philosopher king, a series of 
supernaturally w'ise and disinterested individuals who 
enlarged their individual personality by a contact with some 
higher entity. This corresponded very closely with the con- 
ception of the union of individual souls with the Brahman, 
I'ao or Buddha. Lao Tzu’s mysticism formulated the 
doctrine of Wu-Wei or inactivity which corresponded to 
the naishkarma doctrine of the Gita and the doctrine of 
the Void (Sunyavada) propounded by Nagarjuna which 
paradoxically helped to develop the famous Zen (Dhyana) 
school of painting both in China and in Japan. The 
Eternal Void or the Formless (Arupa) is the origin of all 
forms in the realm of philosophy and art. Thus Taoism 
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like the Mahayana with its great cult of emancipation 
developed the traditions of dynamical art. Confucianism, 
on the other hand, developed the cult of ancestor worship 
and of a static civilization where change can only take the 
form of restoration. This traditionalism of the Confucian 
school led to the suppression of free speculative thought in 
the and century B.C. The free-thinkers of China were led 
by the great sophist, Mo Tzu (495 — 420 B.C.), whose works 
we get in terribly mutilated texts. Another arch heretic 
whose works miraculously escaped destruction is Chuang 
Tzu (350 — 575 B.C.). He developed the doctrine of rela- 
tivity refusing to accept our sense-pictures as realities. But 
he admitted one positive factor in this world of illusions 
and that was Ming, illumination or the light of nature 
transcending all contradictions. It corresponded very 
closely to the search of the super-sensuous made by the 
Yoga philosophers of India. 

The poems in the Book of Odes were last recorded 
about 600 B.C. and 300 years after there arose a school of 
poetry, not in China proper, but in the borderland of Chu, 
where we find “a literature of almost Indian exuberance, 
wildly fanciful and romantic.” In the Heavenly Question- 
ings of Chu Yuan, the earliest of this group of poets, we 
read that the poet saw ancestral shrines with their walls 
covered with paintings delineating “the mar^'els of Heaven 
and Earth, Gods and Spirits, of the hills and streams, 
ancient sages and their wondrous doings.” This reminds 
strongly of the reference to mural painting in the Ramayana 
and of the German scholar Conrady (Z. D. M. G., Vol. 60, 
pp. 335-351), who tried to show that Questionings pro- 
bably borrowed things from the Jatakas or other Indian 
legends. Definite historical contact with India was estab- 
lished with the foundation of the Tsin dynasty by emperor 
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Shill Huang-ti, a contemporary of Asoka. He proscribed 
and iiurnt most of the records of the Confucian school, 
pt.rpctiially praising the static past of feudal China. The 
burning of the books took place in 213 B.C. and the 
emperor died while seeking to discover “the herb of immor- 
tality.” In the 3rd century B.C. when Indian philosophers 
of tiu- Yoga school were developing their mystic doctrine 
of immortality. Chinese philosopher-magicians were 
engaged in the discovery of the elixir of life. These Neo- 
Taoists bridged the gap between orthodox Confucianism 
anil Taoism through the Book of Changes based on ancient 
magic and the more recent doctrine of mystery or Hsuan. 

But the positive scientific spirit soon came with the 
expansion of geographical knowledge resulting from the 
discoveries of Chang Kien (138 — 126 B.C.). He was the 
first to bring the knowledge and the name of India, as 
we find in the famous history of Ssu-ma-Chicn who 
completed his book about 100 B.C., when the gates of 
Central Asia leading to India w'cre violently opened by the 
roving Saka or Scythian tribes. In the 1st century A.D. 
Indian Buddhist monks and scholars were already invited 
and settled by emperor Mingti in the famous White Horse 
temple at Loyang. The early Han dynasty introduces us 
to the first Chinese painter Chang Heng who was also an 
astronomer and a poet. So the Han poet Wang Yenshou des- 
cribed the wall-paintings in the great palace at the capital 
city Chang-an in Shantung. Ashton in his Chinese Sculp- 
ture has described the series of grave-reliefs evidently repro- 
ducing in stone-incision the above palace paintings. 
On the strength of these finds (147 to 149 A.D.) Waley 
tries to rebut the assertion of Grousset that “but for 
Buddhist influences Chinese paintings would never have 
existed,’’ 
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But no one can dispute that pre-Buddhistic references 
to pictorial art in China are chiefly literary and rarely 
documentary in the sense of concrete art objects. A book, 
of the 6th century A.D. records the story that a priest 
called Li Fang came with 17 wise men to convert the first 
emperor of the Tsin dynasty who was a contemporary of 
Asoka. But the first authentic date of Sino-Indian contact 
is 2 B.C. when a Chinese courtier received an account of 
Buddhism from an envoy of the Indo-Scythians who recently 
founded their Central Asian and North Indian empire. 
The Khotanese were converted to Bviddhi.sm in 83 B.C. 
according -to the Tibetan history of Khotan and Khotan 
was the first outpost of Indian culture on its outer march 
through Kucha, Turfan and other Central Asian sites to 
China. In 70 A.D. Buddhism was officially recognised in 
China and in his poem written about 120 A.D., Chang 
Heng, the painter-poet, .speaks of dancing girls “whose 
beauty neither the Confucian ascetic Chan Chi nor the 
Shramanas of India could resist.” From this Kushan 
epoch onwards, we find Buddhist temple- walls came to be 
systematically covered with paintings as at Ajanta, Bagh 
and other places. This Indian pictorial tradition soon 
came to be influenced by Iranian styles which came to 
dominate Central Asia from the rise of the Parthian 
to that of the Sassanian rulers. It is striking that 
the worship of Amitabha (Japanese Amida), the god 
of the boundless light, was introduced into China 
by An Shih-Kao, a Parthian prince who lived at Loyang 
(148 — 177 A.p.) and translated the Sutra of Paradise which 
came to be the basic text for many schools of Philosophers 
and painters of China and Japan. 

In 280 the Han empire like its Indian contemporary, 
the Kushan, broke up and in 247 A.D. a Sogdian priest 
2 
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dressed like an Indian ascetic entered China by way of 
Canton. He was, therefore, probably the pioneer intro- 
ducing Indian art and culture in South China. His name 
was Scng-Hui (see Chavannes — T’oung Pao, Vol. lo, 
pp. — 212), who converted a court painter Tsao Pu- 
Hsing who took his first les.sons in Buddhist iconography 
and came to be famous as a painter of dragons. He also 
is reported to have painted huge figures on silk 
(probably Buddhistic) and his pupil Wei Hsieh introduced 
paintings with elaboration of details. 

After a period of di.sruption when several dynasties 
jostled with one another the petty kingdoms were welded 
into one great I'artar empire under the Buddhist Wei 
dynast)’ (g8f) A.D..) Contemporary of the Imperial 

Guptas, these Buddhist Turkish rulers of China came 
to be great builders of rock-cut temples and other 
monuments and in that momentous epoch China was 
visited by two great Indians: the scholar Kumara- 
jiva (3.J.J — 413 A.D.) who translated the Lotus and 

VimnUikirli Sutras, and (Junavarman, the painter-missionary 
(hailing from the royal family of Kashmir), who came all 
the way through China and Java to Nanking introducing 
a new school of painting. I'heir contemporary was a 
great poet Tao Chicn (365 — 427 A.D.) who studied 
Buddhism and founded the White Lotus Society. He 
spent six years at Nanking where Gunavarman served the 
cause of Buddhism as a scholar and a painter. A little 
before the anival of Gunavarman, the Tile-coffin temple 
was founded at Nanking in 364 and subscriptions were 
asked and as the story goes, a very young painter Ku Kai 
Chih (born 344 A.D.) and very poor, startled everybody by 
subscribing a million which he paid in his own original 
way. He shut himself up for more than a month in the 
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temple and painted such a wonderful figure of Vimalakirti 
that when the doors of the chapel were opened a marvel- 
lous radiance burst from the walls. Thousands of sight- 
seers and devotees paid so much from day to day that the 
painter’s promise was fulfilled. Ku was a great portrait- 
painter and a few stories recorded of him testify to his 
sense of humour. When he ate sugarcane he always began 
at the wrong end saying that he liked to "enter gradually 
into paradise”. Most of his works are lost and one “The 
Admonitions” painted on a roll of silk came to the British 
Museum where at first it was considered to be an original. 
But Waley proved it to be a later copy conserving, how- 
ever, a few of the original designs of Ku. Very naturally 
the style of the painting appears to be intermediate between 
the second century grave-reliefs in Shantung and the sixth 
century wall-paintings at Tun-Huang. "The Admonitions” 
remained in the Palace collection of emperor Chien Lung 
till it was looted during the Boxer rising of 1900. It was 
sold to the British Museum by Captain Johnson in 1903 
and its reputation became too great that many cherished 
paintings like the Vimalakirti at the Tofukuji, Kyoto, 
and a land.scape roll at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, are still wrongly attributed to him. 

From the visit of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien to India, 
in the early part of the 5th century, we come to know how 
enthusiastically the Chinese elites were taking to Buddhist 
culture. About 450 A.D. Lu Tan-Wei flourished and 
gained reputation by painting “Buddha's Mother,” “Descent 
of Manjusri” and such other pictures. Buddhist idea of 
dividing things into component elements probably came 
from India to develop the theory of the “Six Component 
Parts” of paintings developed by the 5th century painter 
Hsieh Ho. This theory came to be connected recently with 
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the Shadanga or Six Limbs of Indian art {Oslasiatische 
Zeibclirift HI, 375-377). 

Buddhism came to exert different influences on the 
dillerent racial elements (hat divided China in the 
epoch of the Six D> nasties. North China came to be con- 
quered l)y the I artars from Siberia and they founded the 
Wei dynasty by concjnering the ancient capital Chang-an 
(in Shensi) where the great Kumarajiva settled in 405 and 
where he found tremendous enthusiasm for Buddhist 
cultiue. Fa-hien returned to China in 411 and spent the 
rest of his life in translating Buddhist texts. Like K-umara- 
jiva, h'a-hicn was a subject of the Tartar prince Fu-Chien 
wito tilled over North-West China with his capital at 
Chang-an. Fhe converted I’artars like the converted Saka- 
Kushans of India developed a crude yet vigorous Buddhist 
art in the North. But the indigenous Chinese culture 
flowed through the rich soil of South China with its centre 
at Nanking which, as we know, was \ isited by Ciunavarman 
in early 5th century. In 529, Nanking was fortunate to 
be visited by the silent sage Bodhidharma who is wor- 
shipped even today as the patriarch of the Dhyana (Zen) 
school of philosophy. A century after Bodhidharma, Hiuen 
Tsang .set out for India (629) and on his return he devoted 
the last days till his death in 664 in translating some of the 
most valuable books. While Kumarajiva introduced philo- 
sophic nihilism of the Sunyavada promulgated by Nagar- 
juna, Hiuen Tsang introduced the Vijnanavada and 
translated the valuable wwks of Asanga and others. These 
Works played a great part in developing the intellectual 
life of the T’ang period as well as that of the mediaeval 
Japan. But before Japan, Korea obtained in 535 valuable 
legacies of Buddhism through the monks, professors, doctors 
and painters. The Koreans derived Buddhist art from 
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Nanking an from Korea it was transmitted to Japan. That 
is why the famous Horyuji frescoes of Nara are more 
Indian than the school of painting of Tun Huang wiiich 
was more intimately connected with Central Asia, 
Turkisian and Sassanian Persia. The native Chinese 
dynasty of the South, on the contrary, trafficked by sea with 
India, Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago. The 
Chine.sc Buddhist art of Liang and Nanking directly 
influenced the Buddhist art of Korea and through Korea 
that of Japan. 

Before we discuss the marvellous development of 
painting of the L’ang period, we should remember that 
diverse traditions and techniques of art flowed into China 
during the first five centuries of the Christian era when 
Indian missionaries (both Buddhistic and Brahmanical) 
were carrying the torch of Indian culture to the farthest 
limits of Asia. The rock-cut temples of Tun-Huang (450 
— 1100 A.D.) of Yun-Kang (409 — 560 A.D.) and of Lung- 
Men (500 — 750 A.D.) are veritable museums exhibiting a 
bewildering variety in plastic and pictorial traditions.* 
Khotanese, Turfanesc, Iranian, Indian styles merged in and 
co-mingled with the indigenous Chinese techniques of vase- 
paintings, tomb-paintings (of Shantung and Korea) stucco- 
paintings and frescoes on the walls of the rock-cut temples 
were evidently derived from India (even the erotic Tantric 
cults, according to Grunwedel, deeply influenced the 
painters of Kucha — Vide Alt-Kutscha, 1920). 

The early T’ang period closed with the momentous 
travel records of Hiuen Tsang (645) and I-Tsing (700). 


* An Introduction to the theory of Chinese sculpture by Leigh 
Ashton (1924). Chinese Art — Burlington Magazine Monographs (1925). — 
Laurence Binyon, W. Perceval Yetts, Osvald Siren. 
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The ni-iddle |>crir)d opened with the accession (712) of 
enijKTor Ming Huang who. with his brother prince Chi, 
witnessed the noblest efflorescence of Chinese poetry 
through the immortal works of l-i Po (701 — 762) and Tu 
Fu whose largeness f)f spirit, emotional richness and artistic 
form arc rarely paralleled in literature. China, at this 
epoch, was far from being isolated. Chinese generals 
marched triumphantly beyond the Pamirs subjugating the 
Khan of the Turks and the King of Samarkhand. Kashmir 
and Candhara were vassal kingdoms. Syrians, Turks, Per- 
sians flocked to the Chine.se capital. Christianity, Buddhism, 
Manichacism, Zoroastrianism flourished side by side near 
the great Tang capital Chang-an, the Rome of Asia. But 
alasi the capital collap.sed before the attack of the Tartars. 
File disaster brought the inevitable reaction and a 
strengthening of the conservative party whose mouthpiece 
was the famous writer Han Yu (7(18 — 824) who wanted 
to take China to pre-Buddhistic times, free from mysticism, 
|)acifism and other ‘heresies’. In 845, Buddhism along with 
other foreign religions sullered the most tragic persecution. 
Nearly 5000 Buddhist monasteries and 40,000 temples were 
reported to haie been destroyed, naturally throwing to 
oblivion innumerable masterpieces of art including the 
priceless frescoes of the greatest painter of the epoch, Wu 
Tao-Tzu. 



ARCHAEOLOGY AND RELIGION 

Bv P. P. SiRIWARDHANA, B.A. 

The unfortunate incident at Polonnaruwa in 1935 when 
certain students of St. Joseph College, Colombo, took a 
photograph of a Buddha Rupa “with some of the lads sitting 
on the lap of and leaning against the Rupa in a most un- 
becoming manner,”, has been followed by a more barbarous 
act of sacrilege at Anuradhapura before the memory of the 
former had faded away from our minds. 

The pre.sent perpetrators of this wanton act, one Miss 
Anthea Hollick and a George Lamont-Watt, have already 
ajjologised to the Buddhists even as the Vicar General of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ceylon did on behalf of the 
students referred to above. But how long are these acts of 
desecration and apologies to continue? In Anuradhapura 
notices calling visitors’ attention to the penalty for temper- 
ing with or defiling sacred relics are prominently displayed 
in addition to the existence of sit watchers to look after the 
sacred places and objects. 

Can it then be imagined that these persons acted in 
good faith? Or, did they ignore all oflicial notice boards 
and the prevailing customs of the majority of the people of 
this Island? These questions can only be answered when 
we are in possession of the full history of these two persons. 

In their apology they stated, "In taking the photo- 
graph we had no intention whatever of wounding any one’s 
religious susceptibilities or of defiling the statue, and we are 
extremely sorry if our act has in any way caused offence.” 

* The Buddhist, December, 1935, 
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This is not a case of wounding “susceptibilities” alone. 
The Buddliists were genuinely gricv'ed and shocked at the 
insolence of a woman who thought it fit to climb up an 
historic imag(“ of Lord Buddha and be comfortably seated 
on its lap while her brave companion photographed her. 

The watchful man who brought the photograph to 
the proper quarters and the Sinhala Bauddhaya which placed 
it hefoie tla; public and the Government have rendered a 
service to the Buddhists as well as to the Archaeological 
Department, and great credit is due to them. 

In December 1935, The Buddhist, the editors of which 
were Sir D. B. Jayatilaka (Minister for Home Affairs) and 
the j)tesent writer commented on the Polonnaruwa affair 
in the following terms: — “We had to refer to many acts 
of desecration which certainly wounded the religious feel- 
ings of the Buddhists. 'I'hcsc must not be allowed to repeat 
in the interest of the harmonious relationship existing 
among the various communities. Government should 
therefore table definite measures to save objects of worship 
from being desecrated cither through ignorance or 
arrogance. We understand that steps are being taken to 
draft an ordinance for the better protection of such places 
of worship and we trust that the first act of the new Council 
will be to discuss the new Bill.” 

On the 5th of May, 1938, the Ceylon Daily News 
reported that the Home Ministry referred the present 
matter to the Attorney General. Surely there was sufficient 
time to amend the existing law effectively to meet acts of 
desecration such as the ones referred to above. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the Attorney General will suitably 
deal with this case and soon amend the law if necessary. 

How is it that Christians exhibit such a lack of 
refinement in respect of sacred objects and an utter dis- 
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regard to the religious feelings of the majority community 
in Ceylon? I always asked myself whether there was a 
single instance in which a Buddhist was accused of desecrat- 
ing an object of Christian worship in a similar manner. 
I'he most ignorant of us, 1 say, is more refined and 
cultured than these foreigners who stalk among us doling 
out “bits of civilization’’ to the r'/Vr’ Buddhists of Lanka. 

Tut; Larger Probi.em 

Now I come to the larger problem of the relation 
between Archaeology as a science and Buddhism as a reli- 
gion. An; the authorities going to create a conflict 
between archaeological interests and religious worship where 
ancient religious sculjitures are concerned? We are quite 
familiar with the age-long conflict between science and 
religions. By religions here are meant theistic beliefs 
especially Cfltristianity which habitually warred against 
.science and its tipholdets. Buddhism, true to its great 
traditions, has ever kept the torch of knowledge burning 
without in any way attempting to interfere with the growth 
of scientific investigations and research. The conflict 
betw'een science and religion appears to be lingering on 
still, of course without its j>ositively harmful aspect, viz., 
persecution of .scientists by the Church. It is quite obvious 
that religion is slowly recognizing the unchallengeable 
nature of truths established by science. 

Certain recent events in Ceylon in connection with the 
adequate preservation of historical and religious statues and 
places on the one hand and a consistent and legitimate 
demand on the part of the Buddhists to hand them over to 


* Bishop Heber*s great contribution to Christian literature. His 
Ivordship described the Sinhalese Buddhists in these terms, 

3 
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the people on the other, dearly show that the Archaeologi- 
cal De{)artnient of C'evlon is iiu reh trying to argue vertically 
without hf)ri/ontal considerations. Here it errs and errs 
grievously.^ 

It must he admitted that sf)me of our Buddhist 
remains in eharge ol trustees ol the ]>eoj:)le have been so 
haelly hindled that tlu‘y noAV shenv a spectacle which all 
loveas of the heautiful anel the* sublime greatly dcple^re. 

riiose laymen anel Bhikklius who were in charge of 
Ruwanveli. Ahhasagiri and Jetaxaiifnama sttu])as and 1 .ova 
M'lha Pas<ida have eetlainly sinned against the great 
ane:estors who built them anel future generations who wdll 
inherit them, by putting ui)on those pr(*niiscs some e)f the 
ugliest and most uncouth buildings which arc a permanent 
disgrace to the Buelelhists. Anel it ^vill be to theii lasting 
credit and honour if thev no\c reali/e the sael mistake they 
hael c'ommittc'd- — no eloubt iii good faith- and pull downi 
tliose unsightly erc'ctions leasing the' saered memorials e)i 
the past in tlieir own beauty anel glory. It is better to gaze 
anel admire an ancient relic than to touch it and spoil it. 

But is there no way to reconcile these two apparently 
opposing intc'rests.^ 1 think there is. 1 he Archaeological 
Departments of Inelia and Ceylem were establishc'd after the 
aelvent e)f British Rule at a time w^hen the people themselves 
knew little or nothing about the great art treasures buried 
under earth and covered by thick jungle. The official 
attitude therefore towards all archaeological objects, includ- 


* Immediately after the Poloiiiiaruvva affair a young Buddhist went 
on hunjsfer strike at the foot of the ima.c:e concerned and declared that 
he would 1^0 on fasting till that image was placed in charge of the 
Buddhists. The Minister of Kducation gave certain assurances aqd 
the hunger stride was brought to an end. 
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ing those of religious worship, became divested of religious 
significance attached to them. This attitude works 
well in a country like Egypt where the ancient monuments 
do not rouse finer and nobler feelings in the people who 
are neither of the same race nor of the same religion as 
those who erected them. Most of Egyjjt’s monuments were 
rippled by robbers and the remainder were opened — without 
any regard to the dead - by gentlemen under the cloak of 
scientific investigations. If the modern Egyptians were 
descendants of the Pyramid builders of 5000 years ago things 
wotdd have been quite diflerent. Ble.sscd arc the people 
who hav no history! 

Docs this cold attitude hold good in respect of Buddhist 
temains which arc objects of worship for three and a half 
million Buddhists and loved and honoured by the whole 
population? It must also be remembered that these remains 
do form part and parcel of the historical life of the 
Buddhists in this country. Therefore, the vertical argument 
that Archaeology is only concerned with the preservation of 
ancient monuments as such is not tenable. Preservation at 
the expense of faith will not last long. 

Friedrich Paulsen says in his Introduction to Philosophy 
that man “is not. mere understanding, he is above everything 
else a willing and feeling being. And religion is deeply 
rooted in this side of his nature. Feelings of humility, 
reverence, yearnings after perfection, with which his heart 
is inspired by the contemplation of nature and history, 
determine his attitude to reality more immediately and 
profoundly than the concepts and formulae of science.” 
This shows how man reacts to the beauty of an image 
shaped by his ancestors in great piety. 
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Thus there arc two views, ofhcial and public, on the 
matter. They arc : — 

1 . Ancient Buddhist remains must be preserved 
without allowing the Buddhists to effect any 
restoration or to treat them as places of wor- 
ship. 

'j!. They must, of course, be protected with full liberty 
to the Buddhists to eflcct restoration when- 
e\ei it is necessjuy to prolong the life of such 
objects of worship. 

In the light of what I have said before I hold that these 
two views are only dilletent aspects of one and the same 
(juestion, and that they tan l)e leconcilcd by co-operation 
and sympathetic understanding. 

Firstly, the Department .should, whenever a demand is 
made on sufficient grounds to have an ancient religious 
object lestorcd and to ticat it as a place of w’orship. accede 
to such refjuest and .see that the restoration does not rob it 
of its historical and ai< haeological \alue. 

.Secondly, the Buddhists now in charge and will be in 
charge of ancient viharas. stupas, and statues should take 
particular care not to commit acts of vandalism thereby dis- 
figuring the great relics of the past. 

'I'hirdly, people ought to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment which, in turn, should gain the confidence of the people 
by an honest attempt to understand their rights and feelings. 

1 am confident that if the Archaeological Department 
and the public act on these lines the future of the Depart- 
mental activities as well as of our most precious relics will 
be assured. 



THE LIFE SUPERNAL 

By Bhikkhu Meiteyya 

His is a life supremely worth living, bur even that 
life he loves not. He is ever ready to fling it away for 
the peace and happiness of otliers. 

In his siicred heart there never arises the thought of 
killing. He protects every living being even as a mother 
doth her one dear child. 

He loves not worldly riclies. He never covets. The 
thought of stealing never arises in his heart. He possesses 
nothing but a contented heart. 

He lives unattached to the world. He is like a pearl 
drop on a lotus leaf. All women are his little daughters. 
He holds them sacred. 

In him there never arises the thought of lying. His 
words are true and ambrosially sweet. In his heart there 
never arises the thought of slandering. He is impassioned 
tor peace. He speaks words which make enemies ever- 
lasting friends. Even in thought he hurts not others. 
His lips distil words .sweet like honey. His heart never 
rejoices in idle talk. He speaks words that tend to 
welfare, words which must be treasured up in the heart. 
He is a pure temple of truth. In his silence he shines 
most resplendent, radiating the world with life-giving 
thoughts. 

He ever wishes the world well. He knows neither 
East nor West; neither caste nor creed. In his eyes all 
men are equal, all beings are brethren. He has faith in 
humanity. 'Ehere is no man who cannot be a saint. He 
scowls at none. He condemns none. He loves the thief 
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ajul the murderer. Ilis thoughts make them happy. A 
single thought of his can (onvert the vilest sinner. His 
presence makes the prison a .sacred place. 

In his preseiu.e people feel simply happy. To hear 
of him is a blessing. To think of him is peace. 

lie does not repent the past. He does not cling to 
tile ]>resent. He is not anxious regarding the future. 
Wot Ids rcttolvc. He is constant. He is always the friend 
of all lixting beings. 

He docs not earn a living by unfair means. I'he 
tliought of earning a living by unfair means never arises 
in his heart. I le desires not even .sovereignty of the whole 
eailh by unfair means. 

He does not earn a livitig by pretending to serve the 
pcojjle. He does not earn a living by pretending to be a 
saint. He does not earn a living by killing any living 
thing. He does not write poisonous books. He does not 
manufactuie deadly weapons. He does not sell liquor. 
He d(K>s not tralfic in slaves. He does not earn a living 
by jnaising others. He docs not earn a living by 
tlirealening others. 

He is a despised divine beggar. He feeds on the bliss 
of blamclcssncss. 

If he be a lay man, he practises a peaceful calling like 
weaving or agriculture. 

His thoughts are thoughts of renunciation, love and 
compassion. He repays anger with love, evil with good, 
and untruth with truth. His heart is deeper than the 
wisdom, love and compassion. Poor in worldly wealth, 
he is the richest in spiritual wealth. 

His heart quakes and quivers when he beholds the 
miseries of the world. He is the great protector, and 
while the weary world sleeps, he keeps silent vigil. 
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He commands the very elements. Birds and beasts 
understand him and follow him. His serene face reflects 
the beatific smile that cares.sed the silent lips of the Great 
Master. 

This is the life that kings and commoners must live, 
out of compassion for the whole world, and out of 
compassion for the generations to come. This noble way 
of living is the greatest heritage parents give their progeny, 
and the jrresent ghes to the future. It is the greatest 
gift that a man gives his neighbour and a nation gives 
another. 

More than twenty-two centuries ago, Asoka, the 
emperor of peace, realized this truth. He lived a life 
supremely worth living, persuaded his children to live a 
worthier life, and converted noble sords of three continents 
to that way of life. 

In the Maski edict the great emperor says that ever 
since he sought the sangha, he exerted hecdfully for the 
happiness of the whole world. In the famous Virata 
(Rairat) Edict, now in the Calcutta Museum, addre.ssing 
the sangha, the emperor says: Known to you, Rtwerend 
Sirs, is the great veneration and love with which I cherish 
the Buddha, the Dharnma, and the Sangha. 

Whatsoever, Reverend Sirs, hath been said by the 
l.ord Buddha, verily, all that hath been well said. 

Extracts from other in.scriptions of the great emperor 
read: 

Everywhere within the dominions of King Devanam- 
piya Piyada.ssi, and likewi.se among the frontagers such as 
the Colas, Pandyas, the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, as 
far as Ceylon, Antiochos, the Greek king, and also those 
kings who are neighbours to that Antiochos, — everywhere 
the king Devanampiya Piyadassi has instituted two kinds 
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of medical trcatmeru -medical treatment for man and 
me<lical treat nieni (or Ixast. Medicinal herbs also, whole- 
some for man and wliolcsome for beast, have been caused 
to be imported and to be planted in all places tvherc they 
grew not belorc. 

Roots also, and fruits, have been imported and planted 
vvheresei they v\’ei<' lacking. 

On the roads wells have been dug and trees planted 
for the enjovnu‘ni of tnan and beast. 

In the rhirteenth Rock Edict we read the names of 
all the Oreek kings in whose realms the great Asoka 
established hospitals for both man and beast. 

'Towards the end of this noble and touching inscrip- 
tion we read: 

Devatiampiya (Asoka) (h'sircth the security of all living- 
beings, he dcsireth of them self-control, holy living and 
gentleness. 

Although there are conquests won by violence, King 
Devanampiya considers Dharma Vijaya, moral conquest, as 
the chiefest conquest. 

Again and agaiit hath this righteous victory been won 
by King Devanampiva. both in his own dominions and in 
all the neighbouring realms, even to the extent of six 
hundred yoja7tas where Antiochos, the Greek king, doth 
reign, and even bevond that Antiochos to where dwell the 
four kings named Ptolemy, Antigonas, Magas and 
Alexander: below in the realms of the Colas, Pandyas, and 
as far as Ceylon. 

Likewise, here in the king’s dominions, among the 
Yonas, Kambojas, among the Nabhakas and Nabhitis, and 
Palidas, et'crywhere the people are following the way of 
virtue proclaimed by King Devanampiya. Even where the 
messengers of His Majesty do not penetrate, there also 
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men heard of the King’s righteous way of life, righteous 
ordinances and righteous exhortations, and they also live 
according to the Dhamma, and will do so in the future also. 

The conquest that is won righteously everywhere, that 
conquest, again, is productite of happine.ss everywhere. 

Dfiarma Vijaya, rnonil conquest, brings happiness. 

In the .sixth Pillar Edict the palter patriae says: 

At all hours, while I am taking food, or I be in the 
queens’ apartments, or in the bed rooms, or in the closet, 
or in the carriage, or in (he pleasaunce, e\ery where Intelli- 
gence Oflicers appointed by me must report to me on the 
affairs of my people. In all places do 1 execute the work 
of my people. 

•All my exertions and services bring me no satisfaction. 
VV^ork I must to make the whole world happy. Of that also, 
again, the root is this: exertion and despatch of business. 
T here is no work nobler than the promotion of the happi- 
ness of the whole world. And tvhatsoever exertions I make 
are for this end: that I may discharge my debt to all living 
l)eings; to make them happy in this w^orld and to give 
them the happiness of heaven in the next life. 

The first of the Fourteen Rock Edicts reads: 

Here (in the capital of Pataliputta) no living being 
should be slaughtered or sacrificed. Nor should any 
samaja (tvhich involves drinking, dancing, singing, music, 
cymbols, tom-toms, and fights arranged between animals 
such as elephants, horses, buffahws, bulls, goats and rams, 
and even between birds like cocks and quails) be held. 
For King Devanam Piyadassi .sees much evil in samaja. 

Formerly, in the kitchen of King Devanam Piyada.ssi, 
daily many hundred thousands of living creatures were 
slaughtered to make curries. But now, when this religious 

4 
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is l>eing gra\cn, only three animals are killed, two 
peacmks and one deer, and the deer too, not regularly. 

Hrnceforuund, even these three creatures shall not he 
slaughtered. 

In the Fifth IMllar Edict the merciful monarch says; 

Ex'en chall with inserts must not be burnt. Nor must 
lotrsis he binnt, either for mischief or for destruction of 
life. 


The lining must not line on the Ihnng. 

.And the Dhaiili and jaugada edicts full tenderly say: 

All men are my childien (sa\<a munisd me l>ujd). As,, on 
Ixehalf of my men children, I desire that they may enjoy 
eomfjlete fnosperity and hafffnness in both worlds, the X’cry 
same do I desire for all men. 

In the second Ilrahmagiri Edict, the emperor preaches 
the by-way of hlessedticss tints: 

Mother and father must he hearkened to. Teachers 
must be obeyed. Mercy inust he shown to all living beings. 
Truth must be spoken. These virtues must be practised. 

Likewise, pupil must sewe the preceptor, and relations 
must be properly treated. 

This is the ancient way of virtue. 

This leads to length of days. 

This, therefore, must be practised. 

During the days of the great emperor almost the whole 
world lived this holy life. The five Greek kings mentioned 
in his sacred edicts are Aniiochos Thcos of Syria and 
Western .Asia, Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt, Magas of 
Gyrene, .Antigonas Gonatas of Macedonia and Alexander of 
Epirus. 

In the realms of all these Greek kings Asoka established 
hospitals for both man and beast and in that divine age 
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from Devinuvara in southernmost Ceylon to the shores of 
the Ionian sea in Europe was one sanctuary of peace honey- 
combed with hermitages and homes of healing. 

According to Albcrimi, the Arabian historian of the 
eleventh century, “in former times Khurasan, Persia, ‘Irak 
(Mesopotamia), Mosul, and the country up to the frontiers 
of Syria were Buddhistic.” (Alberuni’s India, translated by 
E. G. Sachan.) In Arabia itself “the foot-print of the Lord 
Buddha was worshipped by the Buddhists before the rise 
of Mohamadanism.” (Raj Kumar Lai in Maha Bodhi.) 
According to Eugene Burnouf, the great French .savant, 
“the pathway that Buddhisni followed was traced step by 
step from India to Jerusalem/' According to Mahaffy, 
“Buddhist missionaries preached in Syria two centuries 
before the teaching of Christ (which has so many moral 
points in common) was preached in Northern Palestine.” 
According to Pliny there were Buddhists living on the 
borders of the Red Sea long before his birth. “The most 
trusted friends and advisers of the Khalilf (Harun al 
Raschid), belonging to the Barmak family, were said to be 
the descendants of the abbot of a Buddhist monastery in 
Baikh, whence the ruling dynasty itself had come.” (E. B. 
Havell). Coins bearing the image of the Lord Buddha, and 
Greek letters also, have been discovered. 

According to Origen, the Christian Father, Britain was, 
very long ago, a Buddhist land. “Buddhist missionaries, or 
Celtic converts to Buddhism,” says Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie, 
“were giving instruction in Britain in the early years of 
the Christian era. The Buddhists had, as has been indi- 
cated, reached Egypt long before Origen was born.” 
Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie writes in this connection : 

“From some source — perhaps the Buddhist mission of 
Asoka — the ascetic life of recluses was established in Ptole- 
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mic times, and monks of the scrapeum illustrated an ideal 
to man ivhich had been as yet unknown in the West,” 

"There is no reason,” says E. B. Havcll in his monu- 
mental History of Aryan Rule, "to question Asoka’s claim 
that the ellect of his missionary zeal was felt far beyond the 
borders of his own dominions. Recent archaeological 
research has fliscovertd evidence of the presence of Asoka’s 
missionaries in Egypt.” 

Asoka, says H. G, VV'ells, in his noble Outline of History, 
"is the only military monarch on record who abandoned 

warfare after victory All over the land he set up long 

ins( riptions rehearsing the teaching of Gautama, and it is the 

simple and human teaching Moreover, he sent 

missionaries to spread the noble and reasonable teaching 
of his master throughout the world, to Kashmir, to Ceylon, 
to the .Seleuculs, and Ptolemic.s. 

"For eight and twenty years Asoka worked sanely for 
the real needs of nten. Amidst the tens of thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their 
majesties and graciousnes.scs and serenities and royal high- 
ne.sses and the like, the name of Asoka shines, and shines 
almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan his name is 
still honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it 
has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. 
More living men cherish his memory to-day than have ever 
heard the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 

Apart from the inscriptions of Asoka, Mahd Vansa and 
the other sacred chronicles of Ceylon also speak of the 
brotherhood of all living beings that existed in the world 
after the coming of the Lord Buddha. According to these 
sacred chronicles, the Venerable Moggaliputta Tissa, pre- 
ceptor of Asoka, sent the Elder Maha Rakkhita to the Greek 
World. Again, the same sacred text says that the holy Elder 
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Dhamma Rakkhita was a Greek by birth. It was after seeing 
this saint that Tissa, brother of Asoka, entered the Order. 
In the sainanlapasadika, in lovely language, the great 
Buddhaghosa tells us how one day the Greek saint sat 
serene at the foot of a large tree. A noble elephant, drawn 
to the Thera by the power of his love, was fanning him 
gently with a small branch of leaves. The saint was the 
very })icture of peace, and on seeing him in that sylvan 
solitude, Tissa sighed, thinking: “Ah, when shall 1 also 
renounce the world even as this noble Elder has done! 
Will that happy day never come to me!” 

A few days later. Prince 'I’issa saw this saint again and 
entered the Holy Order, together with Agni Brahma, the 
husband of Princess Sanghamitta. Some time later, the 
Prince Mahinda and the Princess Sanghamitta also 
renounced the world for the good and ha})piness of all living 
beings. Thus, in that blessed age the whole of the then 
known world became, as it were, one home where the 
noblest men and women of all countries and nations lived 
holy and happy, illuminating the whole universe with the 
radiance of love and compassion. 

May it be so again. May sad eyes smile and mute lips 
move again. May all hearts beat to the tune of love and 
may all feet move to mercy. Following the Great Master, 
may all men live the life supernal, and bec(>me bles.sed in 
the highest. 

* * 

They who ne'er having pierced the truth of things 
Are nowise led astray 'mong other creeds. 

Asleep they waken not. Now is the hour 
For them to wake! 


Devata Samyutta. 



THE CELESTIAL PLANE AND THE 
GHOST PLANE 


(A Translation from the Pali of Vimana Vatthu 
and Peta V'atthu.) 

Ih Vkn. P. Vajiranana (Ph.D.) and 
ll. L. Brou<;ht()N, M.A. (Oxon.) 

IN I RODUCnON. 

I 


An Oi l I. inf of Biiddiiism. 

'J'iiese two hooks of the Buddhist Canon entitled res- 
pectively V'^iinaiia \'atthu and Peta Vatthu are here under 
the designation “Celestial IMane and (ihost Plane” for the 
first time iranslaietl into a European language. 

Dr. Vajiranana aiul 1 considered that books of such 
profound inteiest and importance to the world had too long 
remained hidden from the English s|x“aking people in the 
little known Pali language. 

The work has indeed been a labour of love and delight, 
and we shall be amply rewarded if we can give to the 
struggling unhappy modern world a ray of hope and con- 
solation, besides initialing many into a new plane of wonder 
and beauty and also throwing light on matters which interest 
all men in all times and countries. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the two books 
it would be well to give a short exposition of the funda- 
mental teachings of Buddhism, for a reader who studies 
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these books without a knowledge of the Faith of which 
they form part will fail to understand their true meaning. 

rhe word “Buddha” is not a personal name but a 
title meaning “the Enlightened”, from “Bodhi”, “Wisdom”, 
and “Budh”, ‘to know”, and the title “Buddha” signifies 
One who by moral discipline, striving and .self cidturc has 
awakened within Himself the Ko.smic Mind and Universal 
Knowledge. 

I’he last such being on our planet was the Lord 
Siddhattha Gotama, olten called .Sakyamnni or the Sage of 
the Sakyas, that is, of the north Indian nation to Avhich He 
belonged. 

We will briefly recoutit the story of His marvellous 
career. Countless ages ago, in a world system that has long 
since vanished, the one who was in our world to be Gotama 
Buddha, journeyed on a sea voyage when he was overtaken 
by a \ iolent tempest in which all the voyagers perished save 
our future Buddha and his mother, whom he bore on his 
back to the shore. looking at the raging ocean, he thought 
of the tempest swept sea of life, where all things arc for 
ever changing, where suffering ever accompanies life, and 
he made an Earnest Wish that, as he had escaped from the 
tempest on the ocean, he might become a Buddha and lead 
living beings from the sea of birth and death to the Immortal 
and Unchanging, 

He was now a Bodhisatta, a Being whose essence is 
Wisdom and who is destined to become a Buddha. 

Every Bodhisatta passes through three stages which 
extend over vast periods of time ; the first stage is that of 
Aspiration, when there is merely the fixed and determined 
desire to become a Buddha ; secondly, the stage of Declara- 
tion, when the a.spirant declares in the pre.sence of a Buddha 
his determination to attain the sublime state of Perfect 
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Wistloin : and tJiirdly, that ot Nomination, when he receives 
ironi a Huddha a definite assurance of the time and place 
vvliere he will attain Enlightenment. Sucli w^as the career 
of our Hodhisatla. Afua that “Earnest Wish” on the shore 
of the stormy ocean, he passed through innumerable births 
and deaths : tramtless world systems arose on the time sea, 
p.jssc'd thrf»ugh iheir stages of growth and decay and 
\anislu(l with their retords of glory or .shame, forms are 
dissohed l)ui life goes on and survives the wreck of endless 
worlds. At length, in the age of .Sakyamuni Purana Gotama 
BnddtKi, our liodhisatta was born as King Lokuttara, and 
his Empire extended over the whole planet. As he was 
journe\ing in his airship some strange pow'cr gently drew 
the plane earthwards, and the king found himself in the 
presence of the Buddh.a who had just gained enlighten- 
ment. Bowing in adoration, the king prayed that he might 
be born of the same parents, possess the same wife and 
retiinu' in future births, and the Buddha assured him that 
it would he so. Then the king declared his aspiration to 
become a Buddha in tulurc ages, but the Buddha said that 
He could not giv<‘ him an assurance of this, for that his 
merits were not yet matured, he must seek this from another 
Buddha in a future age. 

Ellis Lokuttara birth is important because it marks 
the beginning of the second stage of the Bodhisatta, that 
of Declaration. 

That world passed aw'ay, our Bodhisatta served and 
honoured thoirsands of Buddhas until, one hundred 
thou.sand aeons ago, he was born in a wealthy family and was 
known as Sumedha. 

Inheriting a vast estate on the death of his parents, 
young Sumedha was strongly impres.sed by the imperma- 
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nence of all things, the family property had been accumu- 
lated by generations of his ancestors, but they had all 
departed leaving wealth, honour and all earthly grandeur. 
A sense of the terrible futility and inconclusiveness of all 
component things weighed heavily on Sumedha. 

Seating himself in an upper chamber he reasoned that 
as all things have their counterparts and antitheses, life and 
death, increase and decrease, so change must have as its 
antithesis changelessness, mortality immortality, and so he 
resolved to abandon all things — wealth, ease and honour and 
as a hermit to strive to wrest from the universe the way of 
escape from the eternal recurrence. Giving away his 
possessions in alms to the poor, Sumedha retired to a lonely 
forest hermitage. One day, returning to his native city for 
certain rcr|uisites, Sumedha beheld everywhere preparations 
for a festival, flags were flying and men were sweeping the 
roads. Enquiring the reason for these preparations, 
Sumedha was informed that Dipankara Buddha was visiting 
the city and that the festivities were in His honour. Now 
Sumedha being a Bodhisatta had served countless Buddhas 
in the past, and at the sound of the word “Buddha” he, 
thrilled with joy, asked that he might be allowed to 
prepare a stretch of road as a work of merit. 

Ere Sumedha could complete his task, Dipankara 
Buddha accompanied by a train of disciples came along the 
road, and Sumedha, filled with devotion, flung himself 
down upon a miry patch to form a bridge for the Buddha. 
By the power of this devotion Sumedha might have 
immediately passed into the immortal peace, the ambrosial 
great Nirvana, but he thought of the suffering worlds and 
5 
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desired to remain in the round of rebirths that he might 
help others, for he reflected, 

“Why should I, a valorous man, 

The ocean strive to cross alone? 

Omniscience first will I attain 
And men and gods convey across.” 

For it is written in the Scriptures concerning 
Bodhisattas ; 

“Those pleasure abnegating men 
In every age live unattached 
And ever strive to help the world 
While all perfections they fulfil.” 

Sumedha prayed the Buddha, “Lord, may 1 attain that 
which you have attained, may I in future ages become a 
Buddha.” And Dipankara, looking into the future, saw that 
four immensities and one hundred thousand aeons in the 
future there would be a world called Bhadra (our present 
world) which would be blc.ssed with five Buddhas of whom 
Sumedha wotdd be the fourth, known as Gotama Buddha. 
Dipankara Buddha then taught Sumedha the Ten Great 
Virtues which every Bodhisatta must fulfil in order to gain 
the sublime state of Buddha ; they are, “Giving, (the l.esser 
Giving, that of goods, the Greater Giving, that of limbs, 
the Supreme Giving, that of life). Morality, Renunciation, 
Wisdom, Energy, Patience, Truth, Unshakeable Firmness, 
Universal Love, and Equanimity. Thus began the Third 
Period, that of Nomination, in which the Bodhisatta re- 
ceived from a Buddha the absolute assurance of his destiny 
to become a Buddha. So for a hundred thousand aeons 
and four immensities our Bodhi.satta strove to fulfil the Ten 
Virtues and the story of His striving is recorded in the 
Jataka Book, which is one of the most wonderful books in 
the world. Sometimes he renounced wealth and strove for 
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wisdom, at the same time setting an example to men of un- 
worldliness and abstinence, at other times he was a king 
ruling in righteousness, anon he took birth as a powerful 
celestial being whom men reverenced as a god, or again as 
a tree fairy when the people could understand nothing 
higher, he was even born as an animal to teach men for- 
bearance to their humbler brethren and also to give these 
creatures such instruction as they could understand. We 
may sum up His activities in the noble words of the pro- 
clamation of the ancient Ceylon kings at festivals us re- 
corded by Fa-hian, the great Chinese Buddhist traveller. 
‘“The Bodhisatta for a hundred thousand aeons practised 
self mortification and did not spare His person or His life. 
He gave up His country. His wife, and His child ; He tore 
out His eyes to give to a fellow creature: He cut oft His 
flesh to ransom a dove and His head to give as alms. He 
flung His body to a starving tigress, stinting neither His 
marrow nor His brain. Thus in various ways He suffered 
for the benefit of living beings, and He became a Buddha 
tarrying on earth forty five years, preaching the Law and 
converting sinners, giving rest to the weary and deliverance 
to those who had not been delivered.” 

His last birth was as the son of King Suddhodana and 
Queen Maya in the city of Kapilavastu. Prior to this last 
birth, our great Teacher was enjoying celestial happiness in 
Tusita Heaven, but He voluntarily renounced the celestial 
joys to incarnate in the world of men. He selected 
Suddhodana for His father and Maha Maya Devi for His 
mother, because Suddhodana was a righteous king, and 
Queen Maya had practised the highest virtue for a hundred 
thousand births. 

Astrologers assured Suddhodana that his Son was des- 
tined to be the king of the whole world, but a holy ascetic 
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named Asita perceived by certain physical marks in the 
child (the result of various virtues fulfilled in former lives) 
that He had a twofold destiny, either to become a world 
ruling monarch or a King of Religion, a Buddha, a Guide 
and Teacher of all heings. 

Wishing that his Son might tread the way of worldly 
greatness, the king kept from Him all knowledge of pain 
and sorrow, but the sight of an old man, a sick man, a 
corpse and ati ascetic awakened in the Bodhisatta such a 
sense of the sorrow and uncertainty of life that He re- 
noiuiced his splendid worldly prospects, even His consort 
Yasodhara Devi to whom He had been united in countless 
former li\cs and making His Great Renunciation, went 
forth into the world to seek perfect wisdom, and so made 
the hardest sacrifice man can make, that of personal hajjpi- 
ness for the welfare of all His fellow beings, even of number- 
less unborn generations. 

The search for the ultimate and everlasting has always 
had a very strong attraction for the Indian mind, and in 
those days men sought to wrest from life its final secret by 
terriljle austerities persued with an earnestness which it is 
hard for moderns to realize. The Bodhisatta consulted all 
the learned sages of the day and surpassed them all by His 
austerities, fasting with the utmost rigour nature would 
allow, and lying at nights in the Himalayan fir forests with 
hoar-frost on His body. Six years were passed in this fearful 
austerity, but at the end the Bodhisatta was no nearer 
success, so He abandoned asceticism, and took food 
normally. Five men who had attached themselves to Him 
as disciples now forsook Him, saying that He had re- 
nounced striving, so in His darkest hour of discouragement 
the Bodhisatta was alone. But the time was at hand when 
all His strivings and practise of the Ten Virtues through 
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the aeons were to bear fruit, and beneath the Bodhi Tree 
at Gaya, “there arose the eye, there arose the understand- 
ing.” He was now Samma Sambuddha, Perfectly 
Enlightened One, He who becomes the Eye of the World, 
becomes the Kosmic Norm or Dhamma, which is an im- 
perfect manifestation of its own nature until it is realized 
in a perfectly enlightened Mind. All things are dhammata, 
that is, they have the nature of Dhamma or kosmic law, 
but they are ignorant of this until the fact is discovered 
and declared by a Buddha, who is become the supreme 
leader of the universe, hence the Buddha is often called the 
Talhagata, from ‘tatha”, “thus”, “agata”, “come”, this being 
(he way of all the Buddhas, past, present and future, “come” 
means come to the state of Supreme Wisdom. We lind this 
set forth in various passages of the Sacred Books, such as, 
“this is etiuivalent to Tathagata, belonging to the Norm, 
and again, belonging to the highest, and again one with the 
Norm, and again, one with the highest.” All Buddhas are 
therefore fundamentally one, as it is written in the Stanzas 
of the Elders: 

“Yea, all those seven Buddhas 

Who were themselves the Body of the Norm,” and 
again, “He, the All Wise God of Gods.” Having attained 
the highest goal of the universe, having awakened the 
universal consciousness and destroyed ignorance, lust and 
hatred, the Buddha could have entered the final peace of 
Nirvana forthwith, but a Samma Sambuddha cannot do this 
until He has founded a Sangha, Order or Church with its 
four assembles of bhikkhus, i.e., men striving for perfection, 
bhikkhunis, women devotees, upasakas, or laymen, and upa- 
sikas or laywomen; should any one of these groups be want- 
ing, the Buddha’s enlightenment would be defective, it 
would be a contradiction in terms, like a “childless parent.” 
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So after passhig forty nine days in seclusion during 
which time celestial hosts adored Him, the Buddha set forth 
to Benares to “turn the Wheel of the l,aw”, that is, to pro- 
claim His teaching to the world and found the Sublime 
Kingdom of Righteousness. The Buddha's first discourse 
w'as delivered at Sarnath, the Deer Park, outside Benares, 
and henceforth He devoted His life to teaching and doing 
good. On every branch of Human activity He gave wise 
coiin.sel, ;ind not only men but the celestial hosts paid Him 
honour. .'Vt length, He entered Nirvana at the age of 
eighty in Kusinara, a small town of Jiorthcrn India. The 
First Council was held a month afterwards at Rajagaha, 
the modern Rajgir in Bihar, and the canon was drawn up. 

'Fhc Buddhist Scripture is called the “Tripitaka,” 
literally “three Baskets,” viz., Vinaya Pitaka or rules of the 
Order, Sutta Pitaka, C.ollection of Discourses of Buddha, and 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka, seven books dealing mainly with 
psychology in application to ethics. I’he Sutta Pitaka is 
divided into five Nikayas or portions ; and our two books 
are included in the Fifth Nikaya. 

A hundred years after the Second Council was held at 
Ve.sidi to settle di.sputcd points in the discipline of the 
Order, two hundred years after the Council of Vesali the 
third council was summoned by the great emperor Asoka, 
under whose auspices Buddhist missions were sent to 
Ceylon, Martaban, Arakan, Himalaya, Bactria, Syria, and 
even Macedonia. 

We will now briefly consider the fundamental teaching 
of Buddhism. Buddhist philosophy classifies all phenomena 
under five categories, or “niyama”, literally, course of evolu- 
tion or unfolding: viz., utu niyama, the course of evolu- 
tion of inanimate physical phenomena ; bija niyama, 
heredity, the principle by which a given species reproduces 
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itself, thus rice plants produce rice grain, and rice grain 
rice plants ; “kamma niyama", the law by which Kamma 
(Pali) karma (Sanskrit) bears fruit — good, evil or indillerent, 
as we should say, “the law of moral retribution”; citta 
niyama, the course of mental or thought evolution, which 
falls into the domain of psychology, and Dha7nma niyama, 
the course of evolution of the perfect norm type, the 
Buddha. Religion of course deals mainly with the last 
three. 

When we approach the study of Buddhism there is one 
fundamental principle that should never be lost sight of, 
viz., the sole object of the Buddha: “one thing do I teach, 
sorrow, and the ending of sorrow.” 

This was one thing in which the Master was interested, 
every thing else was merely subsidiary. The Buddha is 
called the Great Physician and His method is purely 
scientific, “First diagnose the disease,” wrote the gTeat 
Indian doctor vagbhata, “then ascertain the cause, having 
ascertained the cause, decide on cure, having decided on the 
cure, prescribe a remedy.” The Buddha looked at life and 
said, “all component states are liable to sufl’ering, birth is 
suffering, not to get what we desire is suffering, to be 
separated from what we like is sulfering, to be united to 
what we dislike is suffering, sickne.ss is suffering, old age is 
suffering, death is suffering.” Therefore the Teacher laid 
down the first of the Four Noble Truths, which are funda- 
mentally inherent in every discourse, in every stanza of the 
Scriptures, ‘All component states are liable to suffering.” 
The Second Truth is “Sorrow’s Cause.” All religions admit 
that there is something wrong with life, but most account 
for the disharmony by a myth, such as the “forbidden fruit,” 
or Pandora’s casket, but the Buddha was too great to be 
content with some fantastic fairy tale as an explanation of 
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life’s most terrible mystery. He declared that ignorance, 
lust and hatred were the three causes of life’s ill-faring. A 
little thought will show us the truth of this, whether we 
consider individual lives or humanity in bulk. The most 
strikitig examj^le of this in modern times is, of course, the 
Great War. If the nations had not lusted after each other’s 
possessions they would not have hated each other, if they 
had not be(‘n ignorant of the consequences of the moment- 
ous act into which last and hate were hurrying them they 
would not have gone to war, and so humanity would have 
been spared untold sufferings and a long train of conse- 
quent evils of which no man can see the end. The Buddha 
was the first philosopher to clearly set forth the truth of 
cause and efiect. “this being present that is present, this 
beitig absent that is absent.” The Great Physician has 
diagnosed the disease and ascertained the cause in the first 
two Truths, so in the Third Truth He resolves on cure, 
“destrov ignorance, lust and hatred and you destroy sorrow.” 

In the Fourth Truth we have the remedy prescribed, 
the Eightfold Path, that is to say. Right Views, the view 
that ignorance, lust and hatred are the cause of sorrow ; 
Right Purpose, the intention to live in good-will with all, 
to destroy ignorance, lust and hatred. Such purpose must 
be unshakcable, for moral failures are consequent on the 
lack of “Right Purpose”; thirdly. Right Speech, speech to be 
right must be true not foul or malicious. To understand 
the necessity of Right Speech we must consider its opposite, 
lying and malicious speech, which in our day under the 
name of “propaganda” have wrought untold mischief in the 
world. Fourthly. Right Conduct, the Five Precepts, “Not 
to kill, not to steal, not to be sexually impure, not to lie, 
not to be drunken.” These precepts are the fundamentals 
of morality, and need no comment, Fifthly, Right Liveli- 
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hood, no man sliould live by means that increase the ill 
faring in the world, hence no Buddhist should he a slave 
dealer, drug trafficker or arms manufacturer; clearly if 
Right Livelihood were universally followed nine-tenths of 
the social evils of to-day would disappear. 

Sixth is Right FITort, that is. the ellort to destroy our 
bad (pialitics and to develop further our virtues ; the effort 
to inhibit the arising of fresh bad qualities and to induce 
the growth of v irtues which we do not possess. Seventh, 
Right Mindfulness in which, “a brother dwells regarding 
body' as compound, he dwells ardent, self possessed, re- 
collected, by controlling the covetousness and dejection that 
are common in the world.” Eighth. Right Meditation 
which is the attainment of the Four Jhanas or Ecstacies, 
‘‘herein, brethren, a brother, remote from sensual appetites 
remote from evil conditions, enters upon and abides in the 
First Jhana. which is accomjranied by directed thought on 
an object. It is born of solitude, full of zest and happiness. 

Then, by the cessation cjf thought directed and 
sustained, he enters on and abides in the Second Jhana, 
which is an inner calming, a raising up of the will. In 
it there is no directed thoughts, no sustained thought. It 
is born of contemplation, full of zest and happiness. 

Then again, by the fading away of zest, he becomes 
balanced and remains mindful and self posses.sed, and while 
still in the body he experiences the happiness of which the 
Noble Ones declare, ‘‘he who is balanced and thoughtful is 
well at ease. Thus he enters the Third Jhana and abides 
therein.” 

Then again, rejecting pleasure and pain, by the 
coming to an end of joy and sorrow which he had before, 
he enters on and remains in the Fourth Jhana, which is free 

6 
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from paiji and free from pleasure, but is a state of perfect 
purity, of balance and e<iuaniinity. 

.Such is the Eightfold Path which is the foundation of 
Buddhism. Eor those who desire to rise higher there are 
the L.ove [lianas wherein the devotee j)ervadcs all four 
(juarlers of the world with thoughts of love, magnanimous, 
great, and free Irom all ill will. Rising thence he enters 
the second stage, pervading the w'orld with thoughts of 
pity, synipathi/ing with all the sorrow’ in the world. The 
third stage is .Sympathetic Joy, in vvhidi the practiser feels 
joy at all the happiness in the world, and lastly the state of 
F{|uanimity. so that the mind ma> remain controlled and 
poised in order to prevent c'xtremes of emotion. Nc'xt, the 
Four Iddhi Powers are ac(]uired ; clairvoyance, clairaudi- 
encc. memory of fornu'r births, of one, two, five, ten, a 
hundred, a thousand previous livc's, through many an aeon 
of evohition, many ati ;icon ol dissolution lecalling, “.such 
in former days was mv name, familv and lineage.” 

From mativ he becotnc's one again, passes thretugh the 
air like the Itird on the wing, totiches with his hand the 
sun and moon, mightv though they be. he wields his body 
even to the w'orld of Brahma.” 

Lastly, w'c have the Four Arupa [hanas, of Formless 
World Meditations : the Meditation of Infinite .Space, of 
Infinite Thought, of the Relativity of .All Things, of the 
Transcending of the Thought of Relativity. On the ethical 
side arc femr stages of development. Soiapatti, “Stream 
Winner”, w'hen the devotee is freed from the fetters of doubt, 
belief in a permanent self and belief in the eflicacy of out- 
ward ceremonies. 

The Sotajmffi will never again be born in an evil 
subhuman state, he w’ill lie born seven times in the human 
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world and seven times in a celestial plane, and then attain 
Nirvana. 

Secondly, the Sahadagainin or Once Returner is freed 
Irom (he thiee letters before mentioned and has reduced 
lust and haired to a minimum. The Sakadagdmin will at 
death be born in a (t lesiial world and once thereafter in 
the human plane, wherein he will attain Nirvana. 

Thirdly, the Anagdtuin, or .Non Returner, has destroyed 
not only the first three fetters, but lust and hatred also, 
riic Andguinin at death w'ill pass to the hij>hcst heavens, 
whence he will attain Nirvana and never return to the 
wot 1(1 of men. Lastly, the y\rahat or Peifected Saint has 
utterly destroyed all fetters and is never more for this 
world. 

But he who desires to attain the sublime state of 
Buddha must tarry through long ages in the round of 
rebirths out of pity hn' living beings, and must practice the 
I'en Virtues; so that having att.iitied the state of Perfect 
Enlightenment he can deliver all beings. For there are 
degrees in enlightcainient, aiul csjx’cially in power of 
lecalling previous births. Non-Buddhists can recall forty 
world cycles, original disciples a hundred or a thousand 
cycles, the eighty great disciples a hundred thou.sand cycles, 
the two chief disciples, one immensity and a hundred 
thousand cycles, a I’acceka Buddha, i.e., one enlightened 
for himself alone, a hundred thousand cycles and two 
immensities, but the kiiowdedge of a Fully Enlightened 
Buddha is infinite. 

The four fundamental principles of Buddhist cosmology 

are, 

(1) all component states are liable to suffering. 

( 2 ) all component states are impermanent, they have 

the quality of anicca. 
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(3) all phenomena arc void of a permanent self, 
{anal t a). 

(,}) Nir\ana (Pali Nibbana) is eternal. 

It is this finality of impermanence that makes the 
woild of phenomtna painliil, for we would fain have all 
things utu hanging. 

.Modem stience is (juile at one with Buddhism, for the 
iinchanging atom has been dissolved into vibrating protons 
and elf'ctrons so that the most solid seeming matter is 
changing ituessaiitl). a])])arent solidity and permanence arc 
a delusion of our senses. 

AnalUi or no permanent self is a more startling doctrine 
to Western minds, whidi are af customed to the belief that 
every human being has at) indi\idual unchanging .soul, 
although modern psychology regards the iKTsonality as a 
contplex. Buddhist psychology represents the individual 
ontologically as a collection of Five Khandas, literally 
“bundles”, viz., “rupa”, form, not the actual atoms compos- 
ing the body but the foim which their combination 
pioduccs. Scfondly, vrdana oi' sensation which arises on the 
contact with the objective world, thirdly, sahiid, or percep- 
tion, since there is form which is aliccted by sensation, this 
sensation tmist be refened to its appropriate sense faculty 
that it may be duly classilied by the fourth Khanda, 
vinndna or cognition. Fifthly, we ha\c sankhara which 
may be rendered “complexes,” and includes both physical 
and mental which arc continually being modified as the 
result of sensation, perception and cognition. For the 
purpose of analysis these five khandas arc treated as 
entities, but in the Scriptures we are specifically warned 
against regarding them as separate, they are interconnected 
and inseparable in actuality. From the serial aspect 
an individual is a combination of the Twelve Nidanas or 
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chains of Causation which arc mutually conditioning and 
interdependent: “conditioned by ignorance are the 

activities, conditioned by the activities is consciousness, 
conditioned by consciousness is namarujia, literally “name 
and form,” or we should say, “the mental and j>hysical. 
conditioned by the ndmnn)f)a are the six senses, conditioned 
by the six senses is contact, conditioned by contact is sensa- 
tion. conditioned by sensation is craving, conditioned by 
cra\ ing is grasping, concliii<ined by gras|)ing is becoming, 
conditioned by becoming is birth, old age, death, laiticnta- 
tion and despair.” 

Let us analyse the Nidfmns which are the jtrol'oundest 
exposition of the law of causation evei given to the world. 
Ignorance is not the enlitative delusion of Vedanta, it 
merely means ignorance of the Four Truths, conditioned 
by this ignorance are the threefold activities of thought, 
speech and action. Thought, speech and action modify 
the mitid and the body too, for mind and body are so 
closely interconnected that they mutually allect each other. 
The whole scientific doctrine of evolution is founded on the 
assumption that living beings react to their enviionment 
and are subjectively modified thereby. Dejicndeut on mind 
and body are the six senses. According to science the habits 
of a living o'eature determine its senses, in a changed 
environment the activities of a creature are changed, 
certain organs are developed or fall into disuse altogether, 
hence we say that dependent on the namarupa are the six 
semses. Dependent on the six senses is contact, therefore 
we arc only cognizant of that which we cemtact, a difference 
in the six senses would give us a different world, therefore 
it was .said by the Buddha, “in this very body, six feet in 
length, with its sense impressions and its thoughts and ideas, 
I do declare to you are the world and the origin of the 
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world, and the erasing of ilie world and likewise the Way 
that Icadeth to the ceasing thereof.” 

We have only to reflet t how utterly changed the wwld 
heftne ns if tlnoiigh some ahtaation in our organism the 
senses only r(‘Sj)oiided to tilira red rays, or if we acquired 
the |>owet to see tlie ultra \iolei rays, rherc is a profound 
truth in tlie old Ittdian saying th.it to demons the Ganges 
appears as fire, (o men as water, and to dc\as or dwellers in 
the radiant wot Ids as lunrila or celestial drink. 

Depentlent on contact is sensation, which is cither 
pleasant, luipleasant or neutral, and this is true of every 
form of life from the amtK'ha which is stisceptiblc to nuTC 
iiritahility ti[) to humanity with its multifarious activities 
and infinitely graded shades of feeling. Since every form 
of life desires pleasant setisations, craving is clcpendeni on 
sensation. 

/\s we have craving we .seek to grasp what W'e crave, 
therefore, depeiidetit on (raving is graspitig, which is four- 
fold, giasping of desires, grasping of views, grasping of rite 
atid cetetimnv. grasping of ide.is about the self, i.e., the 
egotistH (kvsire for an unchanging “self” although the .self 
is ( hatiging at every thought, for eaeb thought modifies our 
mind complexes a little and our ruling pa.ssion will so 
modify us that after the course of years we are almost 
unrcx'ognizable to tho.se w'ho knew us in earlier life. 

“Dependent on grasping is becoming.” This short 
sentence condenses the whole mighty doctrine of karma, or 
action, “Becoming is of three kinds, in the worlds of desire, 
the worlds of form, and the formless wwlds. 

On account of becoming is birth old age, sickness, 
death, .sorrow, lamentation and despair.” 

In Buddhist philosophy life is always spoken of not 
as existence, but dynamically as “becoming”, (Pali, bhava) 
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"Strictly speaking," wrote Buddliaghosha, “a living being 
persisls only so long as a thought.” 

Each thought passes through three stages ; in Pali 
(ailed "uppada, thiti, and bhanga,” that is, conimence- 
ineut, lull development, and coiulusion. after which it 
sinks back into the stream of betoming. and such Ixroming 
is modilied in a greater or lesset degree thereby, so that 
what we call ourselves become, in counse of time, so 
modilied as to be unrecognizable. A little rellection W'ill 
show us that every human being passes through many .stages 
in the course of one life, first the embryo, then the infant, 
next the child, then the youth and so on until extreme old 
age. 

Looking at a very old man one often finds it hard to 
believe that he was ev'er a child or a yottth, and yet his 
progress from thest; states was nattiral and gradual, so 
gradual as hardly to be perceptible to himself: .so the 
diflcrence lx;tween that stream of karmic entagy which is 
called eonventionallv “I” and that stream a thousand years 
hence, vast and unfathomable though it .seems, is in reality 
the unbroken consecutive result of nund)crless thoughts, 
words and deeds which have bt'cn done in the interim. 

Karma is not a network of deeds woven arotind an 
unchanging “afla” or “soul,” our deeds are ourselves and 
we arc changing them from moment to moment. So it 
w'as said by the Buddha, “he should reflect, my deed is my 
possession, my deed is my inheritance, my deed is the 
source from which I sprang, my deed is my kinsman, my 
deed is my refuge, the deed wdtich I shall do, be it righteous 
or sinful, that is my inheritance, that shall I become.” 

As W'c .saw in the Nidfina chain, on grasping is 
dependent becoming, on becoming birth etc. 
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VV'^c must a\oid thinking of becoming as a train of 
entities gi' itig i ise one to another like the substantial 
forms of scholastic philosophy, the stream of karma is 
unbroken like the How of a river, anti just as surely as a 
falling sif)ne will Iind a resting place or a broadcast on a 
certain wave length will reach all places within its radius 
so surely will the lebirth of karmic energy take place in 
that spheie, in that condition to which it is ’’tuned in.” 

In short, the uniseise is an inlinite web. which living 
beings are wea\ing from moment to moment, and each 
numient there is done some action which modifies perhaps 
to an inlinitesimal degree the whole. 

We Avill consider the functioning and varieties of 
Lirma in moie detail in our next .section; 

“ l aiiglc within, without, lo! in the foils 
Kntangled is the race of sentient beings 
H<-nce would I ask thee, Gotama, of this 
^VHlo is’t can from this tangle disembroil?” 

.So asked an enquirer of the Buddha, wdiose function 
it is to lead all Ix ings to the state of Enlightenment. 

Bound b\ Karma beings arc c\'cr faring on, “hence 
the round of rebirth is called samsara,” literally .“going 
around”, sometimes tising to glorious sunlit heights, again 
sinking into the low’cr depths, but such faring on is ever 
without end or aim. 

I’his is specially perceptible in the animal plane. 
Many species of animals have arisen and perished on our 
planet, and yet there appears to have been no object for 
their existence, unless w'e assume that what Bergson calls 
I’elan vital is forever experimenting and having found 
those particular lines of development wxre blind alleys 
abandoned them. 
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Even in human affairs there is this same tendency to 
meaningless repetition, empires rise and fall, war follows 
peace and peace again succeeds war, so that if we could 
sec in a panorama the whole history of mankind, we should 
exclaim, “to what end this oft repeated story of struggle 
and suffering I ” 

Now the Buddha, in whom “has risen the Eye, risen 
the Understanding,” leads all beings on and away to the 
eternal peace of Nirvana. This brings us to the considera- 
tion of the fourth fundamental of Buddhism, “eternal is 
Nirvana.” Probably no other doctrine of Buddhism has 
been more misunderstood than Nirvana. It is often defined 
by western writers as “annihilation of the soul!” 

Etymologically Nirvana means a “blowing out,” like 
a flame. “I teach”, said the Buddha, “the annihilation of 
those conditions of the heart that are evil and not good.” 
“When the threefold fires of ignorance, lust and hatred 
are extinguished, then is Nirvana gained.” 

The Buddha was therefore fully and truly in the state 
of Nirvana, when He gained Enlightenment beneath the 
Bodhi Tree, although He still bore His material body for 
the sake of living beings ; hence. His state was called 
Upadisesa Nirvana, that is to say, “Nirvana with a remnant,” 
viz. the body, but when at length at Kusinara He laid aside 
His material form. He had gained, “Anupadisesa Nirvana,” 
that i.s, “Nirvana without a remnant.” 

In the first stages, the Buddha bore His human form 
for the sake of teaching living beings ; just as a wind picks 
up dust and fallen leaves and whirls them around in an 
eddy, thereby imparting to them a momentary form which 
might appear permanent to intelligences whose time concept 
differs from ours, but the form dissolves when the wind 
passes on. Hence the Buddha on abandoning the body ig 
/ 
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no longer visible to living beings, but His influence abides. 
He may be said to be everywhere as in a higher dimension. 
He is unfathomable like the great ocean, as the Theri 
Khema finely put it. 

As the final Nirvana is unique, all comparisons must 
be inadctpiate. for our present minds cannot grasp the 
ultimate, if they could, it would not be the ultimate. 

The Buddha has said, “There exists a realm wherein 
is neither earth nor water, neither flame nor air, neither 
the vast ether nor the infinite of thought, neither utter void 
nor the ro-existence of cognition and non-cognition is there, 
neither this world nor another, neither .sun nor moon. That 
I declare, unto you is neither becoming, nor yet passing 
away — neither life nor death nor being born, unlocalised, 
unchanging and uncaused — that is the end of sufl'ering.” 
“There is an unborn, unoriginated, uncreated, unformed; 
Were there not this unborn, unoriginated, uncreated, 
unformed, there would be no escape from the world of the 
born, originated, created, formed, therefore is there escape 
from the born, the originated, the created, the formed,” 

Modern science perhaps affords some analogy. 

The electrons and protons which arc the substrate 
of matter have been compared to holes in the ether; there- 
fore the world of the formed is really a negation ; the 
unformed which is Nirvana, is the true immortal state, the 
positive reality. 

We quote from the “Questions of King Milinda,” 

“This principle of Nirvana, O king, with its fulness of 
peace and ble.ssedness — Is. Whoso in all ways directs his 
life aright he realizes this principle through his wisdom and 
becomes master of it, even as a pupil by perfect understand- 
ing and by attention to the instruction of his teacher might 
master any craft. And if thou askest ; “What are the signs 
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of Nirvana?” I answer: Freedom from danger and distress, 
confidence, peace, quietude, happiness, blessedness, delicacy, 
purity, spiritual refreshment.” 

“The Questions of King Milinda” contains many 
beautiful similies to illustrate the nature of Nirvana, but 
the passage is too long for insertion here, and should be 
read in the original work. 

In concluding this section we will point out a not 
uncommon error. 

Many suppose the Buddhist Nirvana to be identical 
with the Vedantic “Moksha” i.c. “Release.” This idea is 
entirely a mistake, for the Vedantic release is the reabsorb- 
tiou of the individual “soul” by the Great Soul from which 
it originally emanated, that is to say, it is no certain 
deliverance, having been emanated once it may be again 
after reabsorbtion emanate, therefore it is only one form 
of samsara. Buddhist Nirvana is a state which no man 
has previously enjoyed, and which once gained, is gained 
forever. 


(To be continued). 


* 


• • 


They make no lamentation o’er the past. 

They yearn not after that which is not come, 

By what now is do they maintain themselves ; 
Hence comes it that they look serene of hue. 

By yearning after that which is not come. 

By making lamentation o'er the past. 

Hence comes it that the foolish wither up 
E’en as a tender reed by sickle shorn. 

Devata Samyulta. 



THE SECRET OF VIBRATIONS 


Bv JosiAH Oldfield. 

Sullicient attention has not, I think, been given to tiie 
great subject of vibrations, with which the whole problem 
of Life on the earth planet, and on other planets, is essen- 
tially connected. 

Professor Bose has perhaps done more than anyone in 
this generation to call attention to the life-vibrations that 
arc going on in every plant and in every tree. 

All the philosophical investigations connected with 
I-ifc, whether animal or human, sooner or later, come up 
also against this problem of vibrations. 

Physicists who deal with the ulterior definitions of such 
things as electricity, visible and invisible waves in the ether, 
again find themselves discussing the problems of vibrations. 
However this subject is considered, the more the evidence 
tends to prove that all manifestations of Life are connected 
with variations in vibrations. 

The latest discoveries in wnreless bring forward in a 
concrete form the method by which one personality can 
communicate through a more or less unlimited space with 
another personality, so long as they can control some of 
the vibratory machinery, which is always ready for service 
in etheric space. 

We have learnt that it would have been just as easy, 
for example, for Isaac in Palestine to have communicated 
with his lost son, Joseph, in Egypt, as it is to-day for the 
wirelss to call upon, “John Smith, fishing off the Dogger 
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Bank, to come home to his mother, who is seriously ill in 
hospital in Liverpool.” 

The earth possessed the same treasures then as it does 
now. What the Persians called, “The Spirit of the 
Lamp,” was ready to be obedient to the behests of his 
master as he is to-day. 

Why, then, did Isaac and his family have to travel 
days and days of journeying through desert trackless paths 
to get a message from Egypt to Jerusalem which we can 
get to-day in half-a-minute? 

I'he answer to these questions is that Man had not 
tlicn learnt the secret of harmonious vibrations. 

There is a machine to send out a certain length wave. 

There is a receiver which will receive that length and 
that length wave only. 

Why Isaac could not communicate with Joseph was 
that he had not the intelligence to control, to direct, and 
to select, or to harmonise the vibrations which were pro- 
ceeding from one part of the world to another. 

If Isaac had been sending out search messages day 
after day, week after week, and thotigh these messages 
would have been playing round Pharaoh's palace, yet 
Joseph would have been unable to hear them, unless he 
was able to what is called “tune in” to the particular 
length vibrational waves. 

It appears then that the question of contact with 
messages from the unseen is largely one of receptional selec- 
tion of the right vibration. 

I think we may assume from all the records of all times 
that there is going on in this planet of ours a continuous 
series of messages directed to the human race for their 
guidance, for their help, and for their illumination. 
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Occasionally, and very rarely, there are human souls 
that are in tune with these vibrations, with the result that 
they receive, and are able to proclaim to the world, startling 
and previously unknown truths. 

Take, for example, a few words of Jesus, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” This is a message which 
had never apparently been received by Palestine before, 
and was contrary to all the previous teaching there, which 
was founded upon a form of justice which said, “An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

VVe wonder at times how, and in what way, men 
possess the “spirit of inspiration,” as it is called, but 
scientifically this can be reduced into the solution of the 
problem as to how the human may be so fitted as to 
possess the necessary receptive power, and selective capa- 
city, for receiving ultra-material messages. 

I’he moment we have any form of belief that there 
are higher powers in the universe than our own, and that 
there are greater spiritual beings in the world than the 
human, then we may well ask ourselves what is the best 
way by which the human can get into touch with the super- 
human. 

All progress, throughout creation, is largely by means 
of the helping hand, or the helping example, of the 
superior to the inferior. 

We then who claim that we are at the top of material 
entities in this world, must not be satisfied to stop there, 
but must try earnestly, patiently, and often painfully, to 
get into harmonious relations with superior entities out- 
side this world. 

I would only suggest one way of many necessary steps 
by which the individual who is suitable may prepare him- 
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self and become more fitted to be attuned to receive extra- 
material vibrational messages. 

Throughout the whole history of religious life in the 
world, it has been recognised that killing, slaughtering, 
and eating the dead bodies of the slain, is a form of link 
Avith the lower powers, and shuts off the human beings 
from contact with the higher powers. 

It has been recognised through all the historical line 
of saints that the body and mind and limb entity which 
wants to be attuned to higher vibrations must live entirely 
upon the creative form of life which have been called “the 
kindly fruits of the earth.” 

In the second book of Esdras, there is laid down the 
first lessfin for the neophyte who by previous preparation 
has become ready to desire communion with the angelic 
spheres. 

I quote the directions therein given : — “Go into a field 
of flowers where no house is builded, and eat only the 
flowers of the field. 

Taste no flesh, drink no wine, but eat flowers only, 
and pray unto the Host continually, then will I come and 
talk with thee.” 

This illustration is only one example of a universal 
law, laid down by every inspired religion, namely, that all 
abstinence must be abstinence from flesh food, and that 
fasting from everything which results from the destruction 
of life, is a preliminary preparation for participation in 
religious mysteries. 


• • 



THE COMING EPOCH 

By T. L. Vaswani 

binds and builds. Hate-vibrations break. 
Pul water, honey, or milk in the cut-glass. It stands beauti- 
fully. Put poison in it: it breaks. 

Man has not yet attained to Manhood. Politics have 
bungled. Freedom is more than political freedom. Party 
C()nlli( ts imperil political programmes. And programmes 
(an do little without men inspired by an ideal of social 
betterment. A ricu) spirit is needed, not merely a new 
political machinery. 

.A new civilisation must be built in the minds and 
hearts of the young. It will not Ixi built without these 
two essential conditions: — (i) pursuit of truth, and (2) use 
of the earth .uid nature-powers di.scovered by science for 
humani.saiion of life. 

Mind-force and nature-forces have, so far, engaged the 
attention of the modern man. He must advance a step 
further. Brain and .science have not been rightly used; 
and we have made of the Plan of Life a sorry scheme. 
Hence the cruel complications of current civilisation. Man 
must draw upon a mightier force. It is named atma- 
shahti by the Rishis of India. It awakens good will, 
sympathy, co-operation in the service of the Ideal. With- 
out it you cannot build a New Society. Knowledge and 
sympathy are curative. There is a nobility in human 
instincts that responds to the call of the spirit. Only let 
the human instincts be drawn out. And the drawing 
power is Education, 
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The sin of Greek civilisation was slavery of almost 
half the people. Greek patriotism was that of a ‘privileged’ 
class, and carried within it the seed of its death. The 
sin of Roman civilisation was imperialism. It rested on 
military force and so, inevitably crumbled to its fall. The 
sin of modern civilisation is unethical industrialism which 
inevitably re.sults in slavery of the poor. The age we live 
in is an age of machinery. Machinery brings factory 
system. This, doubtlc.ss, means, production on a large 
scale and much wealth. But this “wealth” is but another 
form of inequality, inequality of possession. Hence the 
deep unrest of to-day. Much wealth is produced, but it 
is not ethically distributed: it is not shared with the multi- 
tudes. A Brotherly Civilisation alone can endure and 
expand. For it alone is a healthy organism. Class-rule and 
mass slavery are symptoms of disease. 

The coming epoch cannot be led by a Cromwell. Nor 
by a Napoleon. The coming epoch belongs to the Spirit 
of Krishna, Buddha, Christ. The deepest in the Universe 
must be interpreted in terms not of brute force but of 
truth and love. 

How long will the nations wander in the night? 
Wander in ax’idya} How long will they continue to be 
harsh to the poor and humble? 

In the last Great War, a German airmen bombed a 
French hospital camp. One of the French airmen bombed a 
German hospital camp. One of the airmen crashed was 
wounded and carried into the French hospital. A French 
nurse asked him why he took part in the raid ; he laughed 
and said: — “Where there’s a light, there is life. We are 
out to destroy all life.” Some hours later he heard the 
sound of an aeroplane coming to bomb the hospital. He 
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crawled under his cot and di(,'d of terror. Here is a picture 
of current civilisation: "HV are out to destroy all life." 

Europe has, today, over a million more soldiers than 
she [lad before the War. .Vre things drifting towards 
another world-war? Will India be over-taken by chaos? 
riie peasant may yet save us,— the peasant, not the politi- 
can. rite New Civilisation must be essentially simple 
and spiritual. 


• • 


Righteous his act who, thougli he live by scraps 
Gleaned here and there, though he maintain a wife, 
Yet born his scanty store finds gift to give. 

Of thousand donors hundred thousand (gifts) 

Are not in value equal to his mite. 

Devata Sanyutta. 



GREATEST APOSTLE OF TRUTH AND 
SPIRITUALITY 

The 3533rd anniversary of the great renunciation and 
the 2537th anniversay of the first preaching of Lord Buddha 
were duly solemnised on 12th July at Mahabodhi Society 
Hall under the presidentship of Maharaja Sir Manmath 
Nath Roy Chowdhury Bahadur of Santosh. 

President’s Speech. 

While paying his homage to the sacred memory of 
Lord Buddha, the Maharaja of Santosh said that his mind 
would, through endless tunc, continue to be hallowed by 
the lustre of the sacred memory of one who was verily the 
soul of the age he lived in. Through eternity, continued 
the sjieaker, it would continue to inspire the people and 
for that matter, all peoples of the world would fix their 
gaze upon the beacon light of the greatest apostle 
of truth and spirituality, one who was born in sacred 
Hindusthan to consecrate humanity, one who not only 
lighted its soul but thrilled it through and through with 
divine joy. It would, said the speaker, continue to rouse 
the sleeping nations of this world from morbid stupor to 
take the fullest possible advantage of that flood light which 
was capable of removing the darkness from the obscurest 
corner of human knowledge. 

•Some 3537 years ago on this very Full-Moon day 
Lord Buddha, after attainment of enlightenment at Buddha 
Gaya, preached his first sermon indicating the surest 
and only path which would lead humanity to emancipation. 
The idea denoted not peaceful rest but motion which was 
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tlu! symbol of life, thought and of action in our every day 
life. Verily the sublime India of the past must remain 
sublime by rushing forth in motion for the good of 
humanity. According to the speaker it meant to remove 
the stagnation of every description and pointed towards a 
whirlwind of action in which humanity was to be epitomised 
au^l its total knowledge codified. The annual celebration, 
continued the speaker, would, therefore, make it impossible 
for iht' present day world steeped in gross materialism to 
forget that India was still the home of the .spiritually 
minded. 

Continuing the speaker said that Lord Buddha was 
sublime, he could .sour high and look upon the universe 
as one. As such his sermons were capable of permeating the 
unkind warritig nations of the world with .sweetness and 
light. "I'hey would surely help them to stand above 
scrouples, pitfalls atid shortcomings. They are the common 
projjcrty of humanity and constitute that tie which binds 
together the diflercnt peoples of the world as a great family, 
commonly known as the human race. 

Advice to Youth 

In conclusion the speaker appealed ferv'ently to the 
youth of Bengal to get themselves into real touch with all 
that was noble and sublime in Buddhism and draw wisdom 
from the lofty teachings of Lord Buddha. 

The speaker sounded a note of warning to them against 
the baneful sway of materialism which was inducing a section 
of the flower of our race to create around them an environ- 
ment inconsistent with the Aryan civilisation which was 
born in India to lead the world to enlightenment. The 
solidarity of our people had yet to come and it could come 
only when the youth of the land, in whose hands the future 
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of the country lay, build up character through spiritual 
development and moral progress. Deeper insight into the 
sipritual life would bring to them that soul-force, that mental 
vigour, that intellectual acuteness which would enable them 
to find out unity in variety — harmony in discordant tunes, 
evolve order out of the chaos and illumine the common life 
of the country. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, in the course of his speech, expressed 
his deepest regret that the nation which produced Lord 
Buddha for whom all the world had such a great 
respect, .should remain under constant humility and grim 
serfdom. 

What Lord Buddha had in view and what made him 
so divine was, according to the speaker, not an idea to 
acquire knowledge only but to acquire knowledge and truth 
in order to relieve the suffering humanity from endless 
worldly sorrows and tribulations. 7'his brought Lord 
Buddha in touch with the suffering people around him 
and his mission, so sublime and pure, was realised through 
his service to these helpless people. 

Miss Surama Mitra, in a lucid and exhaustive .speech, 
dwelt upon the doctrine of I.,ord Buddha, his attainment 
of truth through renunciation and his love for the suffering 
humanity. 

Dr. Surendra Nath Das Gupta, Sjkta. Hemalata Devi, 
and Sj. Kamal Mukherjee also addre.sscd the meeting. 

Advance, Calcutta. 

* * 

* 

Goodwill, and wisdom, mind by method trained. 
The highest conduct on good morals based : — 
This maketh mortals pure, not rank nor wealth. 

Devata Sunyutta. 



NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS, HOW WRONG 
VIEW OR SAKKAYADITTHI ARISES 

By Maung Ba 

Ordinary Sense- Consciousness arises whenever a 
Sen.s^vobjecl presents itself to an observer. This uprising 
of consciousness is the result of the concerted action or 
concordaiK.e of two things. In the case of consciousness 
by eyesight, the two things are:--- 

(i) The eye, consisting of the eye lens, the cornea with 
the opticc'd nerves attached to it (Cakkhu). 

(li) Idle image of the external object formed on the 
rc'tina, tlie sensitive part of the eye (Cakkhu pasada). 

Owing to the impingenuuit (paticca) of the visual 
image (ruparamnianam) on the retina of the eye (cakkhu), 
there arises eye-consciousness or consciousness by eyesight 
(cakkliu-vinnanaiii). ‘'Clakkhuiiica paticca rupeca uppajjati 
cakkhu-vihnanain). 

By (he concerted action of these three, viz, the eye, the 
image and llie eye-consciousness, there arises the corres- 
ponding Sense-impression or sense-contact* (phasso) 
“ rinnaih signti phasso.'' 

Because of the arising of Sense-contact or Sense- 
impression (phasso), there arises Sense-feeling (Vedana). 

Because of the arising of sense-feeling (vedana) there 
arises craving (tanha). 

Because of the arising of craving (tanha) there arises 
attachment (upadana). 

Because of the arising of attachment (upadana) there 
arises action-process (bhavo). 

* Phasso is more than mere contact ; it conveys the idea of fusion, 
coalescenre. 
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Because of the arising of action process (bhava) there 
arises the birth or becoming of Sense-gratification (jati). 

Because of the birth or becoming of sense-gratification 
(jati), there follows the gradual fading or dissipation and 
complete obliteration of Sense gratification accompanied by 
Sorrow. 

Thus at the presentation of an object into the field 
of vision of a fmthujjaria (worldly man) observer, the whole 
chain of paliccasamuppada comes into play, ending in 
Sorrow. This arises from a wrong notion of things due to 
Ignorance (avijja) and avijja prevails throughout. 

'The puthujjana observer takes wliat are really mere 
Sense-impressions to be real facts of life, real objects 
believed to have been directly seen by him whereas what 
was really seen is only the image and that by eye-conscious- 
ness alone. The different steps or links in this Law of 
Simultaneous Dependent origination show the relations 
between one thought and another, the simultaneity of their 
uprising and their inter-dependence, just as the arising of 
a candle flame and that of the light of the flame are simul- 
taneous, and inter-dependent. Each thought moment or 
factor of the whole process is overshadowed by avijja. 
Ignorance. 

If it were not for the fact that a phenomenon occurs 
due to the presentation of the object in the field of vision 
(or other Sense-fields) of the observer, the object has 
virtually no existence as far as the observer is concerned. 
Unless there is a phenomenal occurrence or phenomenon, 
there will be no consciousness of the phenomenal object. 
Take the case of a distant star, which is so far away from 
us that it takes a thousand years for its light to reach us. 
Let us take the waves of light which started from the star 
a thousand years ago and suppose the star has been destroyed 
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since then and is not in existence today. However, the 
image of tfje star will yet appear on the retina of our eye 
today and wc shall still see the star ; but the truth of the 
matter is, it is only in our imagination we arc conscious 
of the fact of the star being still in the sky today although 
it is not in reality there now, as it has been destroyed and 
the star that we see today is a mere image, a mere figment 
of the brain. 

Our consciousness of external objects arises in this 
way. The impingement of the image of the object on the 
retina of the eye results in the uprising of a Sense-perception, 
that of eye-consciousness. At this stage there comes into 
play the specific sense of sight or visual sensation (cakkhu- 
vifinanani) when the observer .secs a certain object, its 
mere outward apjiearance. As a matter of fact what is 
.seen at this stage is oidy the image of the object that appears 
on the retina of the eye. Then there arises apperception 
or full cognition (mano-vinnanarii). At this stage the 
observer interpretes the sensory impression in the light of 
his past experience and fully appreciates the objective 
significance of it. Here memory of the past experience 
arises, which calls forth the creative faculty, giving to the 
object (which is believed to be exactly what the observer 
actually sees) all sorts of attributes pleasant or unpleasant, 
desirable or undsirable, according as it is good or bad, 
judged by the standard of his past experience. 

It will therefore be seen that consciousness arising from 
seeing an object when it is presented to the eye, is in two 
stages or of two degrees ; cakkhu-vinnanam and mano- 
vihnanarii ; the second, manovinnanaih being indirect and 
round about. Realization of the object in all its details as 
it appears when it is apperceived or cognized, is only the 
result of the creative faculty of the mind of the observer, 
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The qualities (form, figure, shape and colour giving rise 
to its appearance, together with all other derivatives) attri- 
buted to the object, are the result of what imagination has 
created and therefore a mere figment of the brain (anatta). 

It is not then any volition from within us that goes 
out to seize upon and g^asp the truths from the outside 
world, but the phenomena are. as it were, forcing their 
way into our consciousness. As for the physical objects 
in the outside world, they arc real, but not as one sees 
them. Each physical object is in reality only an aggre- 
gation of the four maliabhutas, the Four Primary Elements, 
Pathavi (Tanjibility), Tejo (Thermal Energy, producing 
heat and cold) Apo (cohesion), and (Vayo) motion. Its 
appearances and forms and attributes are not its own. They 
are only derivatives (up.adarupa). 

Paiicca-samuppada i.e., the arising of phenomena in 
conformity with the prevalence of suitable conditions, is 
intended by Buddha to show that owing to Ignorance, 
wrong notions ari.se which cause Sorrow and Suffering. 
The External World of Physics has a reflection in the 
world of semes, but to a puthujjana, steeped in Ignorance, 
the World of sense is not realized as such. He believes it 
to be real, and he believes that the World is in reality as 
it appears to him. This is an Illusion, which leads him to 
sorrow, for in truth what he considers to be real, substantial 
and permanent proves to be unreal, a mere shadow or 
phantom, and subject to change, (Anatta). This deals with 
the phenomenal world, the World of Senses. Everything 
however is not a mere phantom, a mere shadow or merely 
Idea. Underlying the phenomenal, there is the real. What 
appears to the observer as a man or a woman is merely 
phenomenal, but underlying this phenomenon of a man or 
a woman, there exist the real, which consists of the aggre- 

9 
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gates of the Four mahabhutas, which are not directly 
perceptible to the senses except as a reflection, a reflected 
image, and combined with this, there is also the True 
Vinnaiiam (Vinnanarii majjhe) a semblance of which is 
the Ordinary Consciousness (Vinnanakkhando). The 
Combination of True Vinnanarii and Four maha- 
bhuta aggregate, which constitutes a normal living 
being, undergoes Becoming and Ceasing (Udaya, Vaya), 
but with the exception of the Arahat, neither the 
puthtijjana nor the Seven Sekhas (those who have 
gained the path and Fruition towards Emancipation) 
are directly aware of it. Thus a puthujjana steeped in 
Ignorance (avijja) and swayed by craving (Tanha) is imbued 
with the wrong notion of things, living and non-living. He 
mistakes the .shadow for the object. He has a mistaken 
notion of what he only sees as a Form or Image for the 
Real Living Object. 

“Rupaih attato Samanupassati. 

Vedanarii attato Samanupassati. 

.Saiinarh attato Samanupassati. 

Sankhare attato Samanupassati. 

Vinnanarii attato Samanupassati. 

This constitutes "Sakkayaditthi,” Wrong View of Sakkaya, 
the image for the individual. It expresses and specifies the 
Wrong View of Rupakkhando, Vedanakkhando, Sannak- 
khando, Sankharakkhando and Vinnanakkhando i.e., the 
Rupakkhando and Namakkhando or the Form and Name 
or Physico-psychical combination, mistaking them for the 
Atta, the Individual of the Living Being. Thus a correct 
view of what Atta is, what the Individual of the Living 
being is, constitutes Sammaditthi. It is the realization of 
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the True Vinnanaih, Vinnanarii raajjhe and the Four Maha- 
bhuta aggregate. "Na math eko anto rupam dutiyo ante 
Vinnanarii majjhe.” So says Buddha, in Culla-niddesa. 
The True Vinnanam is Infinite, the Infinite mind, whereas 
the Namarii and Ruparii, which constitutes Namarupaih, 
is finite. 


* 




« 


When life-lust, when becoming is no more. 

When mind that marks and works by sense is dead. 
When feeling’s turmoil ceases, laid to rest : — 

I know, O friend, that thus, to them that live. 
Deliverance, freedom, and detachment come. 

Devata Sanyutta. 



THOUGHTS CURRENT AND UNCURRENT 

By Wayfarer. 


More Food for Gunpowder : Sixty Italian Bishops 
and nooo priests were received by Signor Mussolini, who 
asked them to help him in his “more babies’’ campaign to 
enable him to establish the second Roman Empire. The 
Duce's own bodyguard saluted the ecclesiastics with drawn 
daggers lilted on high. He asked the priests to co-operate 
with him in restoring Rome’s past glory by urging their 
parishioners to bring lorth more children. He said: “It 
is the duty of Italy, a Catholic nation, to be a bulwark of 
Christian civilisation by her intrinsic strength and by her 
high birth-rate.” This appeal was made to a priesthood 
vowed to celebacy. When the Duce stiid that he was sure 
that he could rely on them to help Italians grow and 
multiply, the priests whom he addressed shouted “Yes, yes,’’ 
and broke into applause. 

Chrislianity and Freedom of Thought : Unitarianism 
is a form of Christianity which is in general agreement 
with monotheistic ideas. But the majority of the Churches 
deny its claim to call itself Christian as it denies the divinity 
of Christ. In his presidential address on the relation 
between freedom of thought and Christianity, delivered a 
short time ago to the Assembly of Unitarians and Free 
Christians in Leeds, Dr. R. F. Rattray made some important 
observations. He pointed out that the main contentions 
of orthodox Christianity were maintained in spite of the fact 
expressed by so good an orthodox Christian as Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan: “In the case of the earliest Gospel what we have 
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is only what St. Mark recollected, of what St. Peter recol- 
lected, of what Jesus had said some 38 years before 
St. Peter’s death, and that translated from Aramaic into 
Greek, so that it is absurd, apart from the Church’s judg- 
ment, to press every clause or every sentence in the words 
attributed to Jesus as if they had been taken down by 
phonograph or by shorthand.” 

Freedonx of thought, said Dr. Rattray, was not yet 
adequately attained in organized religion. It had been 
gradually and reluctantly extended, largely under pressure 
of scientihe and historical truths and the influence of 
literature. Religion was still publicly identified with ortho- 
dox Christianity, and the central life of its community 
sulfered calamitously, being either, where it was publicly 
identified with religion hampered with creeds, at variance 
with knowledge, or else divorced from conscious recognition 
of religion. 

Yet the open-mindedness which, in the United States, 
allowed Unitarians to preach university sermons and serve 
as university professors of theology was utterly beyond the 
British. 

Theological schools. Dr. Rattray further stated, were 
not schools for the genuine unbiased study of religion. 
They started with the presumption that religion came by 
an arbitrary revelation on the part of God, that the study 
of the Bible was theology and that all other religion was 
“comparative religion” or philosophy of religion. “I can 
testify myself,” added Dr. Rattray, “that because I have 
sought a true doctrine to take the place of the obsolete 
creationism I am held not to be a theologian.” 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Ceylon Daily News Vesak Number, Lake House, 
Colombo. Price Rs. IjAj-. 

It IS with much eagerness that we turned to this journal 
for such fine printing, illustrations and get-up are not often seen 
in Ceylon or India. 1 he articles are also exceedingly interesting 
and at least two or three of them possess permanent value. 
I'Vofessor Radhakrishnan’s ‘‘Ethics of the Buddha* is a 
valuable contribution and “Buddhism in Germany** by 
Upasaka W. Persian gives us extremely useful information. 
We are sure that, although the fact that Germany has taken 
the lead in Europe in interpreting Oriental Culture and 
Philosophy is generally known, not many of us know that 
Richard Wagner himself was an apostle of the Indian doctrine 
of deliverance. Upasaka Persian quotes a letter in which he 
is said to have written in J859, “You know, how instinctively 
I have become a Buddhist **. There are also other facts of 
almost equal interest in this highly knowledgeable Euticle. 
There is no doubt that a history of Buddhism in the nineteenth 
century and after will have to include a long chapter on 
Buddhism in Germany and Upasaka Persian’s work will then 
prove most useful. Other articles in the journal worth reading 
are sola's System of Imperial Government by Professor 
Radhakumud Mookerji, Buddhist Origin of Christian Tales by 
H. G. Rawlinson and The Light of the Universe by the 
Ven. Siri Vajiranana Maha Nayaka Thera. We may add that 
the Number would have been better without the light-hearted 
story by Mr. George Keyt. 

About the article to which the pride of place has been 
accorded in this journal we have to offer some remarks that 
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are less flattering. TTiis is really not an article but the address 
in Bengali delivered by Rabindra Nath Tagore in the Calcutta 
Vihara and rendered in English by the present reviewer for 
the Maha-Bodhi Journal. It would have been courteous on 
the part of the Editorial Board to acknowledge its indebtedness 
to the Maha-Bodhi Journal when publishing it in the Vesak 
Number of the Ceylon Daily News. Copies of the Vesak 
Number may be ordered through the Maha-Bodhi Book 
Agency, 4A, College Square, Calcutta. 

4» m i» 

New Indian Antiquary , VoL /, Nos. / and 2, Karnatak 
Publishing House, Bombay. 

This is a new and highly scientific monthly Edited by 
S. N. Katre, M.A., Ph.D. and P. K. Gode, M.A. It is devoted 
to research in Archaeology, Arts, Ethnology, Linguistics, 
Literature etc. It takes the place of the former “Indian 
Antiquary” which ceased publication several years ago. 

The opening article, “TTie Buddhist Tantric (Sanskrit) 
Literature of Bengal” by S. K. De is a lengthy one, but very 
interesting and instructive. He says, “Bengal has been pre- 
eminently a land of Buddhism.” He regrets “the extremely 
inadequate knowledge of Buddhist Tantra” and later adds 
that “all Tantric works of the higher class present their 
mystical doctrines in an equally mystic language.” 

He speaks of Chandragomin, the grammarian, not to be 
confused with Tantric Chandra-gomin, who is credited with 
thirty-six tantric texts. 

The next important Mahayana scholar is Silabhadra of 
Nalanda, the teacher and friend of Hiuen Tsang. 

There were two writers of the name of Jatari, of whom 
the younger was a Buddhist Tantric sage of Bengal. The 
article presents some thoughtful reading and proves a studied 
investigation on the part of the writer. 
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In “Southern India, Arabia and Africa.*’ K. A. Nilkanta 
Sastri explains the racial connection between the peoples of 
these countries. 

In “Schopenhauer and India’* Heinrich Zimmer tells 
us that every time when the spiritual grows powerless, the 
strength of the Titans gains force and dominion. Has not 
this reference to our own time? 

Other articles in the April Number are “Paramarthasara,’’ 
by S. S. Sastri. “A Hallmark of Man and of Religion,’’ by 
Mr. Rhys Davids. 

New Indian Antiquary May Number is no less instruc- 
tive and interesting than its predecessor. 

It commences with a lengthy article, “Notes on the Katha 
Upanished, ” by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

“Echo- words in Toda’’ by M. B. Emeneau, is a very 
scholarly article and requires considerable mental strain to 
read and understand. 

“Sambhaji Angria’’ 1733-1741, by Surendranath Sen, gives 
us an interesting page of Indian History. 

“A manuscript of the Sthananga Sutra illustrated in Early 
Western Indian Style” by Norman Brown, gives us four very 
interesting illustrations. The first of these shows Mahavira 
sitting under a triple parasol and waited upon by 4 attendants. 

“Buddhism in the Kathaka-Upanisad >” by Helmuth von 
Glasenapp is interesting reading, laying much stress on the rain 
simile. 

Other articles are “Parallel Passages in Dasavaikalika and 
Acaranga” by A. M. Chatagc, “Purva” by Bhandarkar, 
Gotra 6c Pravaras of the Kadambas by Jogendra Chandra 
Ghose. The Journal is well printed and well got up. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Delhi Vihara. 

Wc are glad to announce that the construction work 
of the Buddhist Temple in New Delhi has started. The 
total cost of the Temple including the residential section 
will come to about Rs. 20,000/-. The ever generous Seth 
Jugol Kishore Birla is bearing the whole cost and we 
cannot be sufficiently thankful to him. Inspite of the heavy 
expenses he has to meet in connection with his other 
activities, he has taken up this work on account of his great 
love for Buddhism. The readers will remember that the 
foundation stone of the Vihara was laid by Mr. K. 
Yonezawa, the Consul General for Japan, on the 
31st October, 1936. The General Secretary has just returned 
from a visit to Delhi to inspect the work. The Vihara is 
expected to be complete by the end of this year. 

* * * 

Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya Building, Sarnath. 

We are also glad to announce the commencement of 
the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya building at Sarnath to accommo- 
date our various educational institutions at the sacred place. 
At present it is proposed to erect only seven to ten rooms 
as the Society is unable to find the necessary money to 
complete the whole building. As the rooms are large, the 
cost of building seven rooms will come to Rs. 15,000/- but 
in view of the importance of the wrirk we hope the 
Buddhists of the world will not find this too big a sum to 
contribute. The building has to be completed within a 
year, so we appeal to the generous sympathisers of our work 
at Sarnath all over the world to send their donations as 

10 
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soon as possible. The cost of erecting a single room will be 
about Rs. 1800/-. Will not ten Buddhists come forward to 
build one room each? Sarnath is rapidly growing into a 
centre of great activity and we feel sure that there are 
many Buddhists who would like to have their names 
associated with the sacred place. This is a splendid 
opportunity which has come, after many centuries, for them 
to do this. The names of the donors of the rooms would 
be inscribed on marble and fixed in front of the respective 
rooms. 

Tlie (General Secretary of the Society discussed the 
work with the members of the Penang Buddhist Association 
during his recent visit to Penang and we expect that the 
Association will agree to bear the cost of building a few 
rooms. All contributions .should be sent to the General 
Secretary, Malta Bodhi .Society, Sarnath, Benares. 

* * * 

Concession Tickets for Ceylon Pilgrims. 

After several years’ efforts the East Indian Railway 
has, at our request, come to an agreement with the 
different Railways to give concession tickets to Buddhist 
pilgrims coming from Ceylon to visit the .sacred places in 
India. The pilgrims will now have the opportunity of 
visiting all the important .sacred places in India for a small 
sum of money which many can afford, and we are sure they 
will appreciate the efforts of the Society which have brought 
about this happy arrangement. The tickets will be avail- 
able for parties of ten or more during the whole of the 
winter. We hope the Buddhists of Ceylon will now avail 
themselves of these concessions. Efforts are still being made 
to get the concessions extended to Burma and other 
countries. 
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Archaeology and Buddhist Sacred Places. 

We draw the attention o£ our readers to the important 
article on the above subject from the pen of our former 
Acting Secretary, Mr. P. P. Siriwardene. The question 
raised in the article has interest not only to Ceylon but to 
India as well where there arc innumerable Buddhist 
monuments. While there is a vigilant Buddhist public in 
Ceylon to point out any desecration of the images etc., in 
the Island, in India, such acts pass unnoticed as the number 
of Buddhists is too small. Reports have come to us of images 
used for grinding spices and for many other questionable 
purposes. Under the peculiar circumstances in India, such 
acts can only be prevented with the spread of a knowledge 
of Buddhism. It is, however, possible for the Government 
of India to put an end to the anomaly of Buddhist shrines 
remaining in the hands of non-Buddhists, like the famous 
temple at Buddhagaya. It is surprising how the Government, 
after spending over a lakh of rupees in repairing the temple, 
quietly handed it over to the Mahant. Had they given it 
to the Buddhists who were the rightful persons to manage it, 
by this time the temple would have been one of the greatest 
attractions in the world. It is, however, not too late to do 
justice to the Buddhists. Already in several places temples 
and mosques have been restored to their rightful custodians 
and we trust the Government of Behar will not delay in 
introducing the necessary legislation to create a Buddhist 
Managing Committee at Buddhagaya. 

• • * 

Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary at Samath. 

The above dispensary completes another year of 
humanitarian work for the people of Samath and its 
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iicigfibourhood. The following arc the figures of patients 


treated during 1937:- 

xMale 

Female 

Hindus 

... 2010 

915 

iMohammcdaus 

4 

— Total 2969. 

Buddhists 

38 

s 

« 

* 

# • 


’I'he Dharmacakka Festival at Sarnatli. 

Asarh Pmuima is the most auspicious day in the 
history of LSarnath. It was on this day that the Lord 
Gautama Buddha, after His great Enlightenment at 
Buddhagaya, had come up to this holy place and preached 
his first sermon, known as the Dhamma Cakka Pasattana 
Sutta, to the live monks. This festival on this purnima day 
is heUl in high esteem by every Buddhist. 

I he day was celebrated with great rejoicings and 
enthusiasm l)y the inmates of the Maha Bodhi Society, and 
the hoys and tlie teachers of the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya, 
Santa th. 

Early in the morning a sjtecial .service was held in the 
Mulagandhaknti V^ihara when the monks recited the 
original Pali Dhamma Cakka Pavattana Sutta preached 
by the Buddha. 

At a-’jo P.M.. a start was made in the construction of 
the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya building. 

In the evening at r, p.m. a meeting was held under the 
presidentship of Dr. B. L. Atreya M.A., Ph.D., of the 
Benaies Hittdu University in the Muiagandhakuti Vihara. 
Mr. peyapriya Valisinha, General .Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, welcomed the guests and stressed on the 
peredness of the day. Various speakers spoke on the 
importance and significance of the Dhamma Cakka 
I avvittana Sutta of whom Rev. Bhikkhu J. Kashyapa, 
Rev. Dhammananda, Rev. Sumana V^atsyayana and 
Rev. Maha Thero Warsambodhi are to be noted. The 
President gave a very learned discourse on the Philosophy 
of the Buddha. The meeting terminated late at night. In 
pte evening the sacred place was illuminated and a service 
held by the monks. 



FINANCIAL 


Statement of Income and Expenditure of the Malta Bodhi 
Society for the months of Jan,, Feb. & Mar., igjS. 

iNcoMi;. Kxpbnditurk. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

Sarnath Vihara ajc. 




Sarnath Vihara ajc. 




Charity Box 

240 

14 

0 

Painting boards 

30 

0 

0 

Donations 

9 

2 

0 

Candles, Incense, 




Booh Agency ajc. 




Polish, etc. 

29 

15 

9 

vSales V. r. Ps. 

638 

11 

6 

Booh Agency ajc. 




Sarnath M. B. S. a/c. 




Books, Cards, Post- 




Membership fees ... 

36 

14 

0 

age 

195 

7 

9 

Shop rent 

14 

0 

0 

Sarnath M. B. S. a/c. 




Train fare 

15 

0 

0 

Salaries 

325 

0 

0 

Sale of wood etc. ... 

1 

15 

0 

Rly. fare etc. 

46 

14 

0 

Donations 

89 

10 

0 

Building hut 

7 

2 

0 

M. B. Free School ajc. 




Printing 

4 

14 

0 

Grant from D. B. ... 

40 

0 

0 

Stationery etc. 

2 

0 

0 

Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya 

ajc. 



Postage etc. 

26 

2 

0 

Fees 

104 

4 

0 

M. B. Free School a/c. 




Donations 

10 

0 

0 

Salary etc. ... 

144 

6 

0 

M. K. V, Library afc. 




Hindi Middle School a/c. 



vSale of newspaper ... 

2 

5 

0 

Salary and help to 




M. B. Free Dispensary 

ajc. 



boys 

181 

13 

0 

Charity Box 

31 

5 

9 

Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya 

a/c. 



Maha Bodhi Journal ale. 



Salary of staff and 




Subscriptions 

9 

4 

0 

Jielp to boy 

769 

6 

9 

Dharmaduta ajc. 




School plan design 

200 

0 

0 

Subscriptions 

7 

8 

0 

M. K. V. Library a/c. 




Sarnath Institute ajc. 




Newspapers etc. 

14 

14 

6 

A. D. Trust 

300 

0 

0 

M. K. V. Garden a/c. 




A. S. R. Chari 

15 

0 

0 

Malies and mot 

100 

4 

0 

Donation 

10 

0 

0 

M. B. Free Dispensary 

a/c. 



Food dues 

5 

0 

0 

Doctor and Com- 




Sarnath Anniversary ajc. 



pounder 

105 

0 

0 

Refund of caution 




Medicine etc.^ 

45 

13 

9 

money 

13 

2 

0 

Publication a/F. 




Lumbini 'ajc. 




Paper 

150 

0 

0 

Donations 

185 

12 

0 

Dharmaduta a/c. 








Printing 

175 

0 

0 





Postage 

10 

0 

6 





Sarnath Institute a/c. 








Rly. fare, Books, 








Soap, stationery. 








medicine etc. 

209 

10 

6 





Salaries 

32 

4 

0 





Food a/c. 

553 

2 

a 

carried over 

1779 

11 

3 

Carried over ... 3,359 

2 

9 
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Statement of Income and Expenditure of the Maha Bodhi 
Society for the months of fan., Feb. & Mar., igsS. — Coutd. 


Income. Expenditure. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

iroiiglit Forward 

1779 

11 

3 

Brouf^ht Forward 3,359 

2 

9 





Goviiidaji’s a/c. 

30 

0 

0 





Sripal a/c. 

33 

0 

6 





Delhi Vihara ajc. 








Rent 

10 

0 

0 





Gaya ale. 

7 

2 

0 





Sarnaih Dharmasala 








ajc. 

1 

9 

0 





Sarnath Anniversary ajc. 







Band charges in full 

5 

0 

0 





Lumbini afc. 








For building etc. ... 

235 

0 

0 

akiitta M. H. S. ajc. 




Calcutta a/c. 




Donation 

84 

11 

0 

Stamp 

44 

4 

0 

Mcnihcrsliip fee 

5 

0 

0 

Charity 

6 

8 

0 

Dana a/e. ... 

10 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

50 

8 

6 

Miscellaneous . . 

4 

13 

6 

Library 

8 

0 

0 

Charily hox 

36 

10 

6 

h'lectnc bills 

41 

10 

0 

House rent 

139 

8 

0 

Telephone bills . . 

50 

3 

0 

Hall rent 

75 

4 

3 

Gaya a/c. ... 

43 

8 

6 

llama a/c. 

47 

4 

3 

Sarnaih M. B. S. ... 

65 

0 

0 

Wesak a/c. 

25 

0 

0 

Malabar a/c. sent for 




Dliarniadiit a/c. 

4 

0 

0 

mission work 

200 

0 

0 

INIalahar a/c. J. K. 




Priests a/c. 

175 

9 

9 

llirlaji 

300 

0 

0 

Remington Type- 




IM. K. Vihara a/c. 

15 

0 

0 

writer 

32 

0 

0 

11. Ct. land a/c. 

199 

8 

0 

B. house a/c. tax ... 

20 

0 

0 

Nnulanwa a/c. 

77 

8 

0 

Pandit Vidyavinode 

20 

0 

0 

Hook Agency n/c. ... 

224 

5 

6 

Photographs 

123 

4 

0 

M. B. j. a/c. 

523 

9 

6 

Gaikwar's visit 

140 

15 

6 





Britan ia Building Co. 

102 

0 

0 





Behari Barua for 








Train fare 

8 

0 

0 





Klectric repair 

4 

8 

0 





Binding books 

4 

2 

0 





Printing letter heads 

8 

5 

0 





Burma Trip 

285 

4 

6 





Salaries 

228 

0 

0 





Food a/c. ... 

264 

1 

9 





Book Agency a/c. ... 

205 

5 

9 





M. B. J.. a/c. 

934 

9 

6 


Total Rs. 3,551 13 9 


Total Rs. 6,246 10 0 
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“Go ye, O BhikJihua, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the World, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 
life of holiness, perfect and pare .” — MahaVAGGA, Vinaya 
P iTAKA. 
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THE CELESTIAL PLANE AND THE GHOST 

PLANE 

(Translated from the Pali Vmidna Vatlhu and Peta Vatlhu) 
By Vf:N. P. Vajiranana, Pii.D. and 
B, I.. Broughton, M.A. (Oxon.). 

(Continued from page ^41, July & Aug. Number) 
INTRODUCTION. 

II. 

“The Celestial Plane.” 

As we have previously mentioned, the Vimana Vatthu 
or “Celestial Plane,” and the Peta Vetthu or “Ghost 
Plane,” are two books of the Fifth Nikaya of the Sutta 
Pitaka, the second part of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
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In onler (o cstiin;ito tlic place which these books 
occupy in Biuldhisl leathin.t* vve innst understand Buddhist 
c«)smology. 

Buddhism (lassifies the worlds iti threefold category, 
viz., Worlds of Hesiie, the W'orlds of Form and the 
Formless VVoi Ids. “ Fheie are three infinites,” wrote 
Budrlhaghosa. “spate, the number of worlds, the number 
t>f living heings. and the wisdom of Buddha.” Each 
chiliocosm is grouped around a celestial mountain. Merit, 
which answers to (he ctmtral sum of astronomy. Each 
chiliotosm is surrounded by a vast circle of darkness called 
the Cakkavala. 

In Buddhism, as in science, all things have their rise 
and fall, they are curved as in a higher space, from the 
fleeting human thought w'hich goes through its stages of 
uf)f)ri<ia, Ihifi, and bhaiiiia to the thiliocosms themselves 
W’hich rise, grow', decline and perish through vast stages 
called Mah.a Kalpas, or Great Aeons. 

Imagine a mass of rock one mile in length, breadth 
and height, and let a man come w'ilh fine muslin and rub 
it once in a thousand years, the rock will sooner be worn 
away by sudi a process than the years of a Maha Kalpa 
come to an end. 

When a kalpa ends the whole chiliocosm is dissolved 
either by w’ind, water, or fire, and by the karma of living 
heings ; the nniver.se is re-evolved first as a great eddy, 
called “the Diamond Wind,” then becomes gaseous, next 
liquid, and finally solid. 

T here arc six “jatis” or births e.g., in niraya, the 
animal plane, the ghosts or petas, the asiiras or violent 
pow’ers, mankind and the devas or radiant beings. 

Niraya means the state of no progress, and is often 
very misleadingly rendered “hell” by western writers. 
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Niraya is actually a degraded, violent and miserable 
plane into which living beings are sunk by their karma 
and escape from thence is dillicult, “because theiein there 
is no living of the righteous life, no living in trancpiility, 
no doing of righteous deeds, but feeding on each other’s 
llesh and jncying on the weaker sort prevails.’’ 

The animal plane is also a niraya, because animals 
prey upon each other and they cannot attain to any of the 
paths of saintship. “1 might speak for long,’’ said the 
Buddha, “and not do full justice to the miseries of the 
animal world.” 'f'he ghost plane we shall consider more 
fully in the next .section 

'I'he asurofi are strong violent beings and despite its 
outward splendour the asura world is unhappy because of 
the ungoverned passions of its deni/ens. 

The plane of mankind is truly the best, for here 
Buddhas are born and here strong men can struggle and 
overcome, lighting their way on to etdightenment. 

The (lcx>a worlds are the most delightful [danes on 
account of the lovely sights and sounds, and the length 
of lilc. 

The first celestial jilane is that of the Four Kings, 
guardians of our world agtiinst the violence of the asuras. 

In the Heaven of the Four Kings one day and night 
equal fifty years on earth, and the life span of the devas 
is five hundred celestial years. 

Next is the Heaven of the Thirty Three, the mighty 
Sakka, Lord of Devas and his thirty three coadjutors 
dwelling in the splendid city of Alakanianda. 

The mansion of Sakka is Vejayanta, Palace of Victory, 
which arose by the power of Sakha’s merit on his return 
from his great victory when the asuras were cast out of 
Sakha’s heaven after a great battle at the beginning of the 
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kalpa- Everything is radiant and lovely in Sakka‘s world ; 
the sights and sounds of beauty surpass anything we know 
in our human plane. A day and night in the world of 
Sakka are e(]ual to a hundred years of our world, and the 
life span of the devas is one thousand celestial years. 

Above the world of Sakka is that of Yarna, where two 
hundred years of men are but as a day and night, and the 
life span of the dn>us is two thoustind celestial years. 

Next Tmita, or world of delight, where a day and 
night etiual four hundred years of men, and the life span 
is four thousand celestial years. 

All liodhisaltus before their last birth sojourn in 
'I’lisila Heaven ; from thence Our Lord Gotama Buddha 
rle.scended to incarnate in the womb of Malta Maya Devi, 
and in J'u.sita now dwells Maitreya, who will be the next 
Buddha ol our world. Above Ttnila is Nirrndnarati 
Heaven. Here beings produce whatever they desire as 
soon as it is thought of. Here a day and night ecjual eight 
hundred years of our world and the life span is eight 
thotistind celestial years. The next plane is Parinirmdnarati , 
Heaven where beings enjoy the things produced by others- 
Here a day and night ecjual one thousand six hundred years 
of this world ; the life span is sixteen thousand celestial 
years. I'his heaven is the limit of the Kdmaloka, or world 
of desire ; above is Rupa Loka or World of Form, which 
corresjtonds to the four Jhanas, so that if any one dies in a 
state of one of the jhanas, he will be immediately born in 
the Form World appropriate thereto. 

The first Rupa Loka corresponds to the First Jhdna, the 
World of Brahma, the abode of the subjects of Brahma, 
his ministers and of Great Brahma himself who illumines 
ten thousand worlds with his radiance. Duration of life 
here is one Kalpa. 
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The second Rfipa Loka is equivalent to the Second 
Jhana and its sub-divisions are Pariltabha, "Little Light”, 
Appamdnabhd, “Infinite Light”, Abhassard, "Light Sonor- 
ous”, where beings communicate by light instead of speech. 

The third Riipa Loka, which is attained from the 
Third Jhdna, has three sub-divisions. 

Parittasiibhd, Lesser Purity, Appamdnasiibhd, Infinite 
Purity, Subhakmna, Universal Purity. The fourth Rtipa 
Loka in which those who have gained the Fourtli Jhdna are 
reborn has many divisions such as the Cloudless Heaven, 
the Pure Seeing, the Cool Heaven, and lastly the Akanitlha, 
which is the limit of the worlds of form. 

I..astly, are the Arupa Lokas or Formless Worlds where 
beings are possessed of mind alone, matter does not exist, 
or according to some authorities it is there only in a very 
attenuated form. 

The F’our Arupa Worlds correspond to the Fotir States 
of the Arupa Jhdnas, Infinite of space. Infinite of Thought, 
Relativity, the State which transcends Relativity. 

Now all these states have one fatal blemish from the 
Buddhist viewpoint, they are impermanent even though 
they endure for ages beyond human computation, so that a 
being now sunk in Niraya, the lowest plane, may somewhere 
in the endless night of time have been a dex>a of Arupa 
Lokal 

Nirvana alone is everlasting and Buddhism is the one 
religion that has Nirvdna. 

When Buddhism is lost Arupa Loka is mistaken for the 
ultimate, hence we have Vedanta, the main school of 
Hinduism. 

When Hinduism is lost there is a further decline into 
monotheism, and Brahma Deva is regarded as the "creator.” 
At the beginning of the kalpa the world of Brahma evolves 
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aiul a being from the Radiant World above either through 
the end of his life span or exhaustion of merit, descends to 
tlie world of Biahma, and there abides for long ages alone. 

Then he relletts, “would that other beings might come 
hither”, and other beings Ironi exhaustion of their life span 
or merit tlescend from the Radiant World into the presence 
ot Ilrahma, who thinks, “because I wished for thest’ beings 
(hey have appeared, 1 must be the Creator of all things,” 
and these Iteings who are less brilliant, powerful and long 
lived than llralima think, “this must Ite the Cireat Brahma, 
the hather ot All.” d’hen .some being deceases from the 
world of Brahma and is reborn in the world of men. He 
becomes an ascetic and recalls his immediate previous life 
in the World ol Biahma but the lives before he remembers 
not. so he rellei.ts, “this is Great Brahma, the Father and 
Creator.” 

Hence monotheisms. (Children often ask, “who made 
(iod?” but only a Buddhist can give the answer! 

When monotheism is lost we have polytheism: the (leva 
planes of kdinaloka are regarded as the ultimate, for none 
have the merit to rise higher. Lastly among the most 
degraded men we find only belief in and fear of ghosts for 
at death most ol these people pass to Feta Loka or the 
ghost plane. 

Thus Buddhism includes all religions and surpasses all- 

The Vimdna Vatthu is essentially a layman’s book, it 
does not deal with that ultimate Nirvana which is the goal 
of the loftiest Buddhist striving but only with the relative 
good of the (leva worlds. 

I'here is much practical illustration of the working of 
karma in this book and that feature gives it great value. 

Karma is often misunderstood by Europeans, w'ho think 
of it as mere destiny, but the Buddha taught, “it is not 
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apposite to say that a man must reap according to his deeds, 
it is ajjposite to say that he does leap according to his deeds.” 

Karma, according to its time of functioning, is 
immediate, in this life, proximate, bearing fruit in the near 
future, or remote, functioning iti the distant fiuitre. In its 
character Itaniia may be weighty or haliitual. Habitual 
karma pursues from life to life and may be dormant during 
several existences and in this way vv'c explain those 
unexpected traits of character whicli are called forth by 
unusual conjunctions of circumstances. 

Thus in our work Rrvati’s habitual karma is meanness 
aiul hypocrisy, and when she allows it to develop into active 
malice against religion and the poor, habitual karma 
becomes weighty and causes her rebirth in the Waste and 
Downfall. 

Rejiroductive karma causes rebirth on a particular 
plane, supportive karma continued existence thereon, thus 
Anckaxiannadexia in story 82 by reason of devotion to 
Sumedlia Buddha, seven aeons before our Lord was reborn 
in 'Favatimsa (Thirty Three) Heaven and by the power of 
supportive karma was reborn there again and again. 

Counteractive karma is a strong current of good or evil 
force that deflects the whole of a being’s destiny. 

This is well shown in the story of the Candala woman 
who through a long course of bad habitual karma was born 
as an outcast in a state of degraded poverty, and also by the 
force of habitual karma was destined at death to sink lower 
into the World of Waste and Downfall. The Buddha seeing 
this, moved with compassion comes to her and awakens love 
and adoration in her heart, which sets in motion a counterac- 
tive karma, so that she escapes the World of Waste and is re- 
born in the Radiant World, for by taking refuge in the Three 
Jewels, Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha with a lively faith we 
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kindle in ourselves those virtues which lead away from an 
evil birth atid bring us safely to a heaven of happiness. 

Death Proximate Kanna. 

The last thoughts of the dying are of the utmost 
iinportante. siixe the th(»ught in the closing life determines 
very strongl) the first of the new. The story of 
MnllJiahutKjdU sh<»ws this very clearly. 

The Nniithful son of a man of notorious meanness 
had n<-\er had the chance of doing good deeds, but at the 
moment of death he revered the Buddha who appeared to 
him in Mis glorious luminous form, and by the good Death 
Proximate karnui theieby engendered, Matthakundall was 
lebotn in the radiant world. 

Karma is infinite in its ramifications, and when we 
reflect on endless space and time we have little cause to 
wotuler at the universt; and the varieties of the characters 
and destinies of living beings. This is strongly brought out 
in many stories ()f onr l)ook, where the result of good karma 
is always c(|nal and similar in kind to its cause ; thus, the 
devout girl who offered a seat covered with a blue cloth to 
a great Arahan received in the radiant world a celestial 
chariot of lapis la/uli ; the bestower of a seat covered with a 
cloth of gold received a golden chariot, the giver of water 
a celestial lotus pond, etc. In the deva world “thoughts are 
things e\en more than on the human plane, and when 
each of these givers made their particular gift, such as the 
purple co\'ered seat, their supreme desire and their whole 
thought was concentrated upon that object, hence there 
arose the equivalent in the deva world, the lapis lazuli or 
golden chariot. 

As regards the character of life in the deva worlds, we 
see that it is delightful ; sights and sounds are everywhere 
lovely, the happy devas and fairies continually pass from 
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one delight to another, but their lives are not mere rounds 
of enjoyment, many devas act as guardians and protectors 
of human beings like Pdytisi or Acacia Deva in Story 34, 
who is specially appointed by one of the Four Celestial 
Kings to protect travellers gone astray in the desert. 

There is a close interc(>nncction between the human 
and deva worlds ; in fact the welfare of each depends upon 
the other, for just as we, on our plane, have to repress 
violence and injustice, so the devas restrain the asuras, the 
fierce lawless powers: therefore the devas rejoice when they 
sec men kcc})ing the Law of Buddha and say triumphantly, 
“the (leva hosts are waxing the asvia hosts .are waning,” 
but if evil prevails among men, the devas are grieved, for 
they reflect, “the asura hosts arc waxing, the deva hosts arc 
waning,” for why? if men follow the Law of Buddha they 
will be reborn in the deva world but if there is violence 
and injustice among men more will be born in the asura 
worlds and so evil will be strengthened throughout the 
universe. 

We have shown the importance of the Vimdna Vatthu 
to the faithful Buddhist, what interest has it for the world 
at large? Taking the book at its face value, we arc struck 
by its great beauty- 

To what a world of marvels it introduces us! Further, 
it should be the most important book in the world, for it 
deals with a subject in which every human being has the 
keenest personal interest, viz., what, if anything, follows 
after death? 

The modern western man is apt to doubt any doctrine 
of survival owing to lack of evidence. Has anyone ever 
really returned from the beyond? asks the plain man, 
“where is your heaven, ‘devaloka’ or whatever name you 
call it by?” No man wishes to die and still less, if he is not 

2 
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abnonnal, docs he desire utter annihilation, but the critical 
liabit wliich science has engendered makes any belief in 
survival vague and shadowy. 

Can the Vimana Vattfin help us here? Taking its 
stories at lace value vve must say most emphatically, “yes”. 

The circumstances of the marvels arc so well attested. 
We shouhl never i eject anything on a f)riori grounds, but 
everything siiould Ik' tested by the rules of evidence. 

In the story of Sirinui, one of the most striking in the 
book, Siriiiid apj)ears as a radiant devi in the sky and is 
recognized by a \ast gathering consisting of the Buddha. 
King Pasenadi atul his court together with a great concourse 
of citizens. 

Such evidence as this cannot be ignored. 

The story of an appaiition vouched for by a grou[) of 
obscure ignorant fanatics labouring under gu'at emotional 
stress might well provoke a smile, but suppose an apparition 
w'cre seen in l.ondou, witne.sscd by the King, the members 
of the Cabinet and Piivy Ouincil, and the professors of the 
leading British ( 'niversities besides a large gathering of 
citizens of all classes ; w'oidd not such a remarkable event 
focus the attention of the whole w'orkl and revolutionize 
the views of every scientist, for such a prodigy would be 
beyond cavil or dispute, if human testimony is to be 
admitted at all. 

The most casual perusal of the story of Sirimd will show 
that our imaginary case is an exact modern parallel, and it is 
only the remoteness in time of the record of this marvel 
that can make it apjjear incredible to us. 

rile only ground on which these stories can be 
impeached is the t|uestion of the date of their compilation. 

We are told in the Vimana Vatthu itself that the book 
was compiled at the First Council along with the other 
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Scriptures and the First Council was lield at Rajagaha a 
month after the death of the Buddha, and none save 
Arahans were admitted. If the non-Butldhist cavils at such 
an exalted claim for the members of the Council, any fair 
tninded critic will admit that they were at least honest men 
and possessed of a high order of intelligence. 

There is of course the story of the Acacia Deva which 
W'Hs not originally included in the Vimann yallhn as the 
events therein recortled happened tWT) centuries after the 
Buddha’s time, but we are honestly told that this story was 
added by the Second Council and they W’cre (juitc justified 
in making such an addition for the truth of the story was 
vouched for by an Aralian and it concents Payasi, a con- 
temporary of the Buddha whose conversion and subsequent 
rebirth as Acacia Deva are recorded in the Scriptures, the 
statements of which are remarkably confirmed by the story 
in our work. 

So we find nothing anachronistic in our book, and as 
jx^rsons forging records for the purpose of edification arc 
rarely of high intelligence or deep learning anachronisms 
itieviiably appear in their productions. 

In the matter of language Viviana Valthu should have 
as much claim to authenticity as the other parts of the 
Tripitaka, being like them written in Pali, so that the 
language test is passed successfully. 

The chief objection that western readers will advance 
wdll be on scientific or quasi-scicntiftc grounds. 

Last century science was frankly materialistic, many 
considered that the whole universe could be comprized 
within the compass of a few laws or rather hyjtothcses, and 
its whole phenomena explained on purely mechanical and 
material grounds, a well-knowm scientist of that day called 
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his chief book, “The Riddle of the Universe ” A scientist 
of to-day wouki hardly choose such an ambitious title! 

The materialism of the West reproduced certain 
repercussions in the East, and even such a sound Buddhist 
as King M»)ngkut of Siam was in favour of expunging the 
marvellous elements Irom the Buddhist Scriptures. 

I'lic more cautious Buddhist scholars relying on the 
wisdom of the Abhidhamma reserved judgment, feeling sure 
that further lesearch would justify the Buddha and His 
Aiahats, for theie can be no conllict between Buddhism and 
true science, since the two are synonymous, Bodhi and 
Science both meaning knowledge, “natural science” being 
mainly concerned with \ilii niyania and Bodhi with the 
kainma, cilia, and dhamma niyatnas, as we remarked in the 
earlier part of this introduction. 

So the majority of the Sangha kept their faitli unshaken, 
feeling that the future would justify them, and their 
expectations were not di.sappointed. 

Science lias now frankly declared that it cannot account 
for tfie bcgnining of life, and further our space concepts 
ha\e been witlened by the discoveries of Einstein. The 
.science of fifty or sixty years ago assumed an axiomatic that 
the univer.se was a simple three dimensional structure, but 
modern science has shown that our space is curved in a 
higher dimension, and that our tJiree dimensional universe 
which old fashioned science regarded as the whole, is but 
a part, and probably a very small part of the infinite. 

This tvidening of our horizon throws a flood of light 
on those parts of the Buddhist Scriptures which two 
generations ago seemed .so difficult. 

“How," King Mongkut’s contemporaries might have 
asked, “could Malm Moggallana have passed outside the 
earth plane to the deva worlds, how could devas appear as 
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radiant apparitions in this world, seeming to come from 
nowhere?” Thanks to science we can, albeit imperfectly, 
see how. 

Beings who have developed a higher dimensional 
consciousness would not only sec the inner part of our three 
dimensional plane as though it were transparent, but woukl 
pass through it from their own higher space and would 
appear to us to come from nowhere and to vanish into 
nothingness, just as a being from our three dimensional 
world entering a plane of two dimensions would appear 
from a direction of which the lower demensional beings 
would have no consciousness. 

I’he possibility of passing to higher dimensions is at 
present only a speculation for us moderns, but there is a 
growing feeling that escape from our narrow three dimen- 
sions into the freedom of higher space is an achievement 
that posterity will accomplish. 

The marvels related in the Buddhist Scriptures shoidd, 
then, be much easier of belief for us than they were for 
the people of the last century, since in our time science is 
yearly producing marvels that would have seemed wildly 
impossible to even the most far-seeing thinker of fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

Having shown that there is no a priori impossibility 
in the stories of the Vimana Vatthu, we will deal with the 
last objection that may be brought against them. 

“Granting,” the objector may argue, “that there is no 
a priori impossibility in these wonder stories, and granting 
that the evidence for their authenticity is excellent, why do 
we not witness such marvels in our day?” 

There are many soirowing parents in the world, yet 
no MaUhakundati descends to comfort his grieving father 
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nor has the modern parallel to the story of Sirima which wc 
suggested yet been witnessed in London. 

Wc may admit this in part, but we cannot accurately 
affirm that no marvels take place in our time. The evidence 
of the Psychical Re.scarch Society reveals many remarkable 
phenomena and as such records are the result of the labours 
of educated truth-seekers and not fanatical or hysterical 
persons, they must at least command a respectful hearing. 

I'hat modern phenomena are not so clear and striking 
as those of the Vitndna Valtim can be explained by the 
extreme materialism of modern times ; the hard struggle 
for mere existence which is the lot of so many blunts the 
finer faculties and unfits them to receive subtler viimitions, 
and nnle.ss our sight can respond to their light vibrations, 
hosts of (Icvas and otlier beings might be around us and yet 
we should be as unc oirscious of them as if they never 
existed, for, as wc learn from the chain of the Niddnas, 
“on the six sense's depeiuls contact, on contact sensation.’’ 

Happenings that have become remote in time tend to 
be regarded as incredible. 

riie following parallel will demonstrate this. 

Supjiose the earth’s atmos[)hcre were to become suddenly 
dense and cloudy like that of the planet Jupiter ; the sun 
would no longci be visible, and after some thousands of 
years the very existence of the heavenly bodies w'ould be 
regarded as mythical, or at the most as a hypothesis to 
.'iccount for certain phenomena on the earth. 

In modern times our knowledge of the universe and 
our command over the forces of nature have been wonder- 
fully increased, but it has been along the lines of natural 
science, and the human mind rarely achieves equal success 
along different lines simultaneously, although thanks to 
science itself, the modern world is convinced of the unity 
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of the cosmos, “matter” has been reduced to a vibration of 
protons and electrons, so that the antagonism of “spirit” and 
“matter” has lost its meaning. 

The marvels of the scientists and of the Buddhas and 
Arohans may not be diflerent in kind, but merely a mani- 
festation of the same power along dilferent directions. 
Therefore the marvels in the Buddhist Scriptures should 
present no difficulties to the modern thinker, and this book 
should f)rovc epoch-making as affording proof of human 
survival, and should be of the greatest interest to all, for I 
can declare after careful consideration both of the 
contents and language of the book that I can find no other 
explanation of (he things therein related than that they 
actually occurred- 

Shall we then convince everyone? I fear not. It has 
been said that if Euclid’s propositions dealt with a subject 
of great personal interest to all, they would not have been 
accepted without dispute, and as the cjuestion of survival 
after death is of the most vital importance to every man no 
evidence can be conclusive enough. Even in our supposed 
case of an apparition in London, there would probably 
be some who would say that the whole gathering, even its 
most illustrious members, were the victims of a collective 
hallucination! 


(To he continued) 

♦ 

« 

Good morals bring us luck e'en till we’re old, 

A lucky lease and stay hath confidence, 

Wisdom’s the precious jewel of mankind. 

And merit’s hard for thieves to bear away. 

Devatd Sanyutta. 



MY TOUR IN BURMA AND MALAYA 

By Dkvai'riya Valisinha 


Aiiv one wlio lias road Fielding Hall’s “Soul of a People” 
cannot hut ha\e a longing to visit Burnia and come in 
(ontad with the people of that enchanting country. It was 
man) years ago that I read that book but I can still 
remember the sympathetic description of the life and 
beliefs of the Burmese by the gifted author. How much 
did I then yearn to see Burma with its wonderful golden 
P.igodas .ind temples! But more than lifteen years had to 
elapse before 1 attually stepped on board a vessel going to 
Rangoon. In i«)gi I had planned a visit to Burma with 
my friend Mr. Broughton after the opening of the 
Mulagatidakuli \'ihara. But the continued illtiess of the 
late V^en. Dharmapala prevented me from joining him. 
I'he founder’s death in ipgg kejit me busy with other 
important matters but the desire to see Svarnabhitmi never 
left me. ft was. therefore, a great relief for me w'hen I 
found myself actually on board “Eka” on the 6th of March. 
Mr. H. P. Karunaratna of the Maha Bodhi Press in 
Colombo accompanied me to help me in showing the 
lantern slides of the sacred places in India. 

It takes two days to reach Rangoon from Calcutta. The 
B. 1. S. N- Co., runs three services a week and all steamers 
are crowded with Indians. Even the second class cabins 
were full. I had to share my cabin with two others, — a 
Mohammedan and a Gujarati merchant. The sea was not 
very rough but the Mohammedan gentleman was in his 
bed throughout the journey. The third class passengers 
were crowded on the deck. The Steamship Company makes 
most of the money on the third class passengers but strange 
enough very little is being done to give them adequate 
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comforts on the way. This is the case with Railways also 
but no serious attempts have been made to remedy the 
injustice. 

Among the pa.ssengers I was agreeably surprised to find 
two old friends; Dr. B. M. Barua and Mr. J. C. Chatterjce. 
Dr. Barua, who is the head of the Department of Pfdi in the 
Calcutta University, w'as going to conduct an Examination 
in the Rangoon University. Mr. Chatterjec who is a reputed 
.Sanskrit .Scholar was returning to Rangoon in connection 
with the scheme of a centre of oriental sttidies there- As 
1 was a student of Dr. Barua in the University, I was glad 
to have his company. Three of us spent many hours discuss- 
ing various points of Buddhist Teaching and Philosophy. 
Mr. Chatterjce is inclined to accept the latest theories of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. She has earned much notoriety by 
declaring, after .so many centuries, that the great anattavadin 
was actually an attavddin. Vedantists and others of similar 
persuasions have found in her a good prop. Taking the 
cue from her they have been trying to show that Buddhism 
was only a re statement of their old teaching and had nothing 
new to offer. They conveniently ignore that the very 
essence of Buddha’s teaching is anattmiada. The danger to 
Buddhism from this new school of thought is enhanced on 
account of the fact that these writers come as friends of 
Buddhism with the sacred mission of correcting the s(Kalled 
“monkish” interpretations. I feel confident that Buddhism 
is strong enough to withstand this on.slaught. 

We reached the mouth of the famous Irrawaddy river 
at about 8 a.m. on the 8th and proceeded upstream for .several 
hours. The entrance to the river was not impressive as both 
banks had little vegetation. At about 9 o’clock we sighted 
the Swe Dagon Pagoda. The horizon was full of mist and 
through the mist high up in the sky I saw a speck of gold 
3 
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colour. I was told that it was the Swe Dagon Pagoda. As 
we came nearei that speck Itecanie bigger and bigger until it 
dominated the horizon like a column of fire. It was a 
majestic sight which no passenger could ever forget. 
I kept watch i tig it for hours with my heart throbbing with 
emotion. So this was the famous Swe Dagon Pagoda which I 
had longed to sc‘e for .so many years! I folded my hands in 
rev<*reiice to tlie .sacred monument which is the pride of not 
only the Burmese; but also the Buddhists of all other 
countries 'I'he fact that it enshrines the hairs of four 
Buddhas in succ ession makers it a uniejue Shi ine. Thousands 
of Buddhists gathet there from diflerent parts of the world 
to pay their homage and it richly deserves the great fame it 
has won. Perhaps no other religious mouument-whethcr 
Buddhist. Christian or Hindu — which so com|)letely 
dominates everything near about it like .Swe Dagon Pagoda. 
Built on the highest hillock in Rangoon and gilt entirely 
in gold and glittering in the rays of the sun, Swe Dagon 
Pagoda is a cous|)icitous laiidwork for miles around. Its 
shore eminence comjiells attention of every visitor to 
Raiigooii howeier iireligious or indillerent he may be to 
such pious monuments. 

We reached the Side Pagoda Wharf about ten o’clock 
and by elescn-thirty we were able to disembark. My friend 
.Senator U Thwin, Vice-President of the Maha Bodhi ScKiety, 
had sent his Manager to meet me and I was happy to get 
down and walk on firm ground once again after two day's 
of shaking in the Steamer. We drove to U Thwin’s 
bungalow where the kindly Senator was waiting to receive 
me. U Thwin who is one of the business magnates of the 
City and a man held in the highest respect in the public life 
of Burma, lives in an unostentatious bungalow on the road 
to the Rangoon University. The house is situated in an 
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extensive ground which affords it a quietness which is not 
always possible in a big city like Rangoon. From the portico 
of the house one gets a fine view of the garden. The still- 
ness of the place made me feel as if I had come not to a 
busy city but a quiet estate. I learnt that U rinvin had 
retired from one kind of business only to take part in 
another which is etjually exacting. He has taken up public, 
work. His engagements are numerous. I’here is no 
important social, religious or poliiic.il fuiK tion in Rangoon 
which can leave out U Thwin. Being a non-j)arty man, 
with a sense of great responsibility, he is sought after by all 
as a [)cac e-maker and an adviser. 

IJ 'Fhwiu had made all necessary arrangements for 
my stay and I settled down comfortably to prepare my 
|)rogramme- One of the main reasons of my visit to 
Burma was to get in personal touch with the friends of 
the Malia Bodhi Society. So I set on the task of making 
arrangements to meet them. 1 also prej)ared a programme 
of tour in the Districts and discussed it with U 7'hwin 
who prudently warned me not to expect any substantial 
help for the Indian work under existing circumstances. 

I could not long delay a visit to the famous Swe Dagon 
Pagoda. In the company of my host U Thwin who is also the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the famous Pagoda, 
I paid my first visit to the sacred shrine. I'o reach the 
platform of the Pagoda we had to climb a long flight of 
steps on both sides of which there were numerous flower, 
incense and candle stalls. The whole passage is covered 
with a roof supported by wooden pillars some of which 
were full of delicate carvings. There is no uniformity in 
the construction of the passage as portions have been made 
by individual donors and built according to each one’s 
taste and means. Thus at places the workmanship appears 
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cheap and even crude but at other places exquisitively 
beautiful, riicre are four pa.ssagcs at the four sides of 
I he I’agoda, the one on the Western side being the most 
attractive. It has been constructed recently after the old 
structure had been gutted down by a disastrous fire. The 
walls, pillars and the roof are completely covered with 
gold leaf and as one walks through it one is transported 
into almost a dilferent world. It was literally a golden 
way. It reminded me of the city of gold described in the 
Mafia Sudassana Sutta. 

My feelings on my arrival t>n the platform of the 
I’agotla are indescribable. One is dumb founded with the 
niagnifitatice of the Pagoda and the innumerable other 
small shrines round it. (iold, gems, and mosaic work 
[)rcscnt a dazzling spectle to the visitor. The platform 
which runs right round the Pagoila is a wide and imposing 
one paved with marble slabs. We made pradaksfiiiia and 
worshipjjed in one of the flower houses erected at intervals 
at the foot of the Pagoda for such purposes. The following 
description of the Shrine by Sir Charles Elliot will, 
perhaps, give a vivid idea of the place: — 

“No description of it gnve me any idea of its real 
ajjpearance nor can I hope that I shall be more successful 
in giving the reader my own impressions. ... The 
Pagoda itself is a bell-shaped mass rather higher than the 
Dome of St. Pauls’s and terminating in a spire. It is set 
in the centre of a raised mound or platform, approached 
by lofty flights of steps. The platform which is paved and 
level, is of imposing dimensions, some nine hundred feet 
long and seven hundred wide. Round the base of the 
central Pagoda is a row’ of shrines and another row runs 
round the edge of the platform so that one moves, as it were, 
in a street of these edifices, leading here and there into 
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side squares where there are quiet retreats with palm trees 
and gigantic images. . . . On entering the platform one 
feels that one has suddenly passed from this life into 
another and different world. ... it is as if you arc walking 
in the bazars of paradise — one of those Buddhist Panadiscs 
where the souls of the moderately jjure find temporary 
rest from the whirl of transmigration, where the very lotus 
flowers are golden and the leaves of the trees arc golden 
bells that tinkle in the [)crfumed breeze.” 

It is impossible to calculate the amoutit of money 
spent by the devout Burmese to enrich and beautify this 
noblest of their shrines. Gold seems to flow there without 
intermission as I noticed wheti I went to the Trust Ollicc. 
To a Burmese Buddhist nothing is more meritorious and 
honourable than to offer his little mite in gold to beatitify 
this shrine. The small flag that surmounts the spire alone 
is valued at seven lakhs of rupees. One of the trustees 
remarked that they were never in difficulty to find the 
necessary money to carry out any work connected with the 
shrine. While expenditure is lavish in building and 
gilding these shrines, 1 could not, however, help noticing 
that the same interest is not shown in preserving and 
looking after the monuments. Amidst the golden shrines, 
there were several which were not only bereft of gold but 
actually crumbling down- I’hey seem to have been 
neglected and it appeared to me as strange that in repairing 
and gilding the shrine some portions should have been left 
out. The explanation is that these pagodas are looked 
after by either the donors themselves or their relations and 
when a donor dies without providing for the repair of his 
Pagoda no one else would undertake to repair it. The 
idea has grown among the Burmese Buddhists that there 
was not much merit in repairing a pagoda built by another 
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and that it was far better to build altogether a new one. 
There is nothing in the Buddhist scriptures to warrant 
such a belief which smacks of selfishness and individualism. 
Even in Ceylon this belie! is there, though not to the same 
extent as liere. This belief is a tlanger to the cause of 
Buddhism arid contrary to the spirit of brotherhood which 
is the canlinal princi[)le of our religion. Corporate spirit 
is a valuable thing which the Buddhi.sts have to develop. 
It should be the pride of every Burman to look after their 
shrines without considering the individual who has built 
them. riie fact that they were built by their pious 
ancestors should sullice to induce them to undertake the 
work. Otie of the seven conditions of welfare which the 
Lord Buddha preached in the Mahajmrixihhatia Sulla is the 
tare of national monuments. 

Another thing that struck me as strange is the freedom 
allowed to fowl to scTtle down on sacred monuments. At 
Swe Dagoti Pagoda they seem to have made the small 
Pagodas their permanent abodes and the platform is 
strewn with their excreta which are no attractions to the 
bare footed worshippers. One has to w'alk rather carefully 
to tivoid the dirt while going round and I felt this as a 
handicap in concentrating on my worship. 1 was told that 
these fowl were saved from the butcher’s knife by devout 
Buddhists and left at the Shrine by them. While it is a 
laudable act to save their live.s, their action in leaving them 
at the shrine cannot be equally praised. The Trustees 
might perhaps consider setting apart a small plot of land 
for the exclusive use of the.se fowl w'ho are certainly not 
wanted on the Pagoda platform. Such a sacred and holy 
shrine as Sw^e Dagon has to be kept scrupulously clean. 

(To be continued) 



MY SEARCH FOR PROOF 

Bv Revd. Vajrabuddhi (J. Pisior). 

When I was a young man 1 possessed one ambition 
of whiefi every religious person would approve- This 
ambition was to convince all my non-religious actjuaintances 
of the existence of God and His Word. So, for my own 
hajjpiness and that of others, 1 considered it my duty to 
try and persuade everyone to believe in God. And I 
decided to become a monk and missiotiary. 

When I began my efforts in this direction, I soon 
made an important discovery. 1 found that although it 
was ([uite easy to believe in the existence of God myself, 
it was not easy to prove the belief to other people. I 
found that those who already believed in God and His 
Ghurch would agree with my arguments quite readily, but 
those who were non-religious had an irritating way of 
producing counter-arguments which were new to me. 
I and my text-books could not promptly overthrow them. 
In other words, I discovered for the lirst time that personal 
conviction is no proof of the soundness of a belief. 

For example, the favourite evangelical argument, 
“Pray to God sincerely and belief will come,” had been 
met by the following argument. “How can anyone pray 
sincerely to something which he docs not believe in? If 
I pray to God, it would be the same as if you prayed to 
Ju-ju. Could you pray sincerely to Juju in the hope that 
you would come to believe in him and not in God?” Of 
course 1 had to admit that I could not pray sincerely to 
any God except the Christian God. So I had to abandon 
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that argument. I was aiming to convert unbelievers, not 
believers. 

I tjied also what is called the “argument from 
Creation.’’ Mow did the sun. moon and stars, the world 
and all die wonderful things in it get here unless God 
made them? Rut this only elicited a battery of countcr- 
arguments siuh as the following. “Since you were not 
•dive at the creation, hmv do you know how it occurred?’’ 
“11 God m;ide everything, who made God? If you say 
that God the Father was uncreated, 1 .say with the 
enlightened Ruddha that the universe was uncreated. 
Prove me wning if you can.’’ “You say that your Father 
in Heaven made everything, but other religions say that 
some other God or Rrahma made everything. If all these 
Gods arc the same, why arc the religions dilfercnt and 
rival —and which of them is right?’’ 

7’hen again 1 had tried what is called the “argument 
from Design.’’ I tried to show that there must be some 
Great Imelligence behind creation, by pointing out how 
beautifully flowers were made, or how perfectly the human 
eye had been constructed for the purpose of .seeing, and 
■SO on. Rut this argument was soon shattered- For if there 
were some Intelligence behind the stage of life, it must 
be a ]>retty poor sort of Intelligence, by whatever standards 
we might choose to measure it. What of earthquakes, 
famines, and diseases? What of the thousands of human 
deformities, the lunatics, the criminals? What of pain and 
poverty and war? Much too often the deplorable victims 
arc entirely innocent and blameless. Surely, if the words 
good and c^'il meant anything at all, then God made a lot 
of evil things as well as good. And when 1 told them that 
it was the Devil, or human perversity, which was 
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responsible for these ghastly vastness, the reply promptly 
came, “Who made humanity and who made the Evil One?” 

'I’he result of all this was that I was forced to realize 
the futility of argument when I was ignorant of my 
opponent’s case. My conviction was firm, but .so was that 
of my opponent’s, and as history shows it, they had their 
martyrs too. If I w'as to prote juy belief, I woidd have to 
know what I was up against Ixd'ore I w»)uld be able to 
rout it. So I determined not only to study my own 
beliefs and their origins with greater seriousness and criti- 
cism than ever, but also to investigate the grounds for 
unbelief. 

In all my reading and clo.se study, botit of Christian 
and non-Christian authorities, I came acro.ss not one single 
prool of the existence of Ciod. But 1 did discover that 
the idea of (iod, that is to say of one God, was the mere 
whittling away of the earlier idea of many Gods ; and that 
the imagination of many gods grew out of the misunder- 
standing of the causes of natural and mostly uncontrollable 
phenomena, such as thunder, lightning, earthquakes, 
famines and diseases. I also found out that there is no 
material dilTerence between religion and superstition ; and 
that the more ignorant people are, the more religious 
they are. 

In addition to this the whole history of the theistic 
religions proved what a terrible thing it had been to 
humanity. They were responsible for more quarrelling, 
cruelty, torture and bloodshed than any other single cause. 
It inspired the Crusaders and all their bestialities ; it 
glorified the religious wars, holy massacres and persecutions 
of millions of people all over Europe and Asia ; it was the 
reason for the horrible tortures and burnings of the Holy 
Inquisition ; it prompted the cruel treatment and execution 
4 
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of thousands f)f poor u'om(.*n who were believed to be 
“wiulu's.” FuriheiTiioif, it did nothing to stop the serf- 
dom and the abominable slave trade in recent years. 
Naturally it was helpless as an innuence to prevent the 
holocaust of the (beat War. 

As lor those persons who claim to be the chosen 
representatives ol (lod Almighty - the Popes, Archbishops, 
Jlishops, priests and all the rest — what did history tell me 
of tluaii? Some were good, .some were neither good nor 
bad, and many were the vilest of the vile. All that one 
(ouki say of them, taking them all together, w'as that the 
world would have been better and more progre.ssive 
without them. With very few exceptions their sole aim 
in life seems to have iKaai to keep the people in ignorance 
of the truth and in dependence on priest-craft. 

They hindenxl the spread of .scientific pursuit of critical 
knowledge ; wheti they had the power in their hands, they 
balked I hi- progress of education and enquiry ; they opposed 
humane laws : they gathered w'calth to themselves and did 
their best to gain the highest powers. As to their morality — 
what of that? One would at least have expected a higher 
standard from them than from the rest of the people. But 
the contrary is the truth. The morality of this divine body 
of ministers only improved when improvement was forced 
upon them by the growing intelligence of the common 
people. And this growing intelligence and culture was in 
direct proportion to the degree to which the common people 
cast off the shackles of their orthodox l)eliefs. 

And now I am a humble wayfarer on the Noble Path 
of righteousness. That is where my search for proof and 
experimenting in truth has led me, as it will inevitably 
lead anyone who prefers to verify his beliefs rather than 
accept them without much critical proof. Buddha’s way 
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of life, dealing with the real facts of life, is remarkable 
and unique because of His insistence, up to the very day 
of His death, on the supreme importance of maintaining 
the spirit of rcse:irch. This practical art of living is at the 
same time the Middle Path between the extremes, and for 
that it is not a philosophy and not a religion in the 
ordinary application of the term. The fulfilment of life 
rises above logic to find a higher aflirmation where there 
arc no antitheses: the Great Peace that passes utuler- 
slanding. 


* * 


* 


Six holes there are within the world whereon no mind 

can slay ; 

From all these six, by every means see that ye turn atony : — 
Sloth, slackness and inertia atid xoant of self-control, 
Droivsiness, too, and laziness: — the fifth and the sixth hole. 


DEVATA SANYUTTA. 



THE PATH OF LIGHT, LOVE AND LIFE 

By Biukkuu Meiteyya 

Awake! () dear ones, children of the Blessed, for the 
(lolden Orb, all-glorious, is risen, bringing the world 
Light, Lo\e and Life, — ushering in Hajjpiness and Peace. 

Awake dear ones, children of the Light, for you arc 
the saviours of the world. 

At ise clear childrett, for behold I the path is open for 
ye, Ironi death to Life. — from darkness to Light. 

Rejoice! () children of the Blessed, for ye shall behold 
the I'me and the Beautiful, for ye shall taste that for 
which ye hutigert;d ; — ye shall taste the Immortal. 

And ere thine reward is won, thou .shalt sulfer, 
accjuaintitig thyself with every grief of the world. 
I’hrough sullciing, O sweet disciple, thy heart will melt 
into compassion’s nectar that flows flooding the earth. 
77/0// shiiU hr not, O disciple, for thou shalt lose thyself 
iti loving the unloved, in befriending the friendless, — in 
sol ving all Life- I’hou shalt be like the dust of the earth, 
thou shalt be trampled by all. 

Nevertheless thou shalt be the Life of the World. 
Thou shalt be its light and fragrance. 

Thou shalt be the Angel of Light that carries light 
to where there is darkness and life to where there is death. 

Thou shalt be the Angel of Compassion and Love 
that wipes out the tears of the weeping, thou shalt be the 
Angel of Hope that visits the sick, and thou shalt be, O 
sweet disciple, the guide that guideth the dying heaven- 
wards. 

Henceforward thou shalt loose thyself in Renuncia- 
tion, and thou shalt not be called by thy ancient name. 
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Thou shak be unknown even when known by the whole 
world. Thou shah be absent even when present every- 
where, for thou shall lose thyself in the rosier dawn, in 
the screner .sun and in the brighter day. 

Thou shall lose thyself in the lovelier smile and in 
the gladder heart of the world. 

And the world will know thee not though thou 
keepest vigil when it sleepeth. 

I'hou givest the world golden slumbers and the 
world knoweth not. 

But thou art, for thy work is. 

Thou givest faith to the faithless, thou givest hope to 
titc hopeless, and thou makest the world lovelier. 

Thou, sweet brother, art the marvel of marvels and 
the mystery of mysteries, for even in ceaseless service thou 
hndest perfect peace. 

Thou still servest when the sun sinketh and thou 
still servest when the moon sinketh, — and thou still servest. 

The world fecleth thy light before if fccleth the light 
of the sun. 

Thou shalt win heaven for earth, thou shall bring it 
highest happiness and eternal peace. 

Thou shalt perform all these, O sweet disciple, by 
taking Refuge in Him, the Wisest, Holiest and Most 
Pitiful. 


* * 

Faith hath a man as second at his side, 
Wisdom it is that issues him commands, 
Nibbana, if they love it utterly. 

Will rid poor mortals of all misery. 


DEV AT A SANYUTTA. 



MY EXPERIENCE IN BUDDHISM 


By N. T(x;e 

When I was sent from a provincial town to Tokyo to 
enter a high school, my brain, nay, my body itself had been, 
in reality, imich tormented by the incessant tjuestions — 
What am 1? For what reason am I living? What is the 
moral to whidi we must be obedient? What is history? 
Is it not an attidentally compiled part of numljer- 
less accidents? Althongii I was sent to school, I 
couUl not do anything with my lessons. I spent my time 
in a room of the boarding hotise, reading some novels of 
modern Knrojx; or writing a minute diary of my oAvn 
monotonous life. 

7’he boarding house, in which I stayed, was conducted 
hy a Btiddhist monk. Every tlay, in the morning and in 
the evening, the students had to attend the ritual .service 
and a short explanation by the master of the Buddhist 
doctrine. On Sunday mornings he gave a long sermon to 
the public, at which the students of the boarding house 
had to attend. But I could understand only that part of 
his doctrine in which he said that life is miserable, how 
tveak, and powerless we are against all fatal accidents, even 
against the slightest rush of our own passions, that we are 
without defence in the end, and have no method of escape 
from this state of our life. That was just the idea which 
I could approve of as being true in my actual experience. 
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lint our monk did not stop there, he told us at tlie 
same time, that there is aher all a way oE salvation, and 
(hat Buddha is the great svmpathiser of this miserable state 
in which mankind lives. Buddha recognises our weakness 
and our sull'ering. “Rejoice”, he said “for he lakes all the 
responsibility on our behalf.” 

But what is Buddha? Who is this Buddha? Where 
is he? riiese were the (pieslions that crowded upon me. 
I could not believe, after all, that such a Buddha did exist. 
Aitd I was still led astray in seeking after the absolute 
tiuth other than that which comes from this Buddha. In 
those days I really wished I had tiot been born. My 
father severely demanded of me to apply myself more 
diligently to my studies but he knew not what was going 
on iti my mind. But what could T do without solving the 
first question, “for w'hat ptirpose am I living as a man?” 
Again and again I wished I had not been born. But death 
itself was not attracti\'c to me. f was tumbling headlong 
into a bottomless pit. T felt myself all alone in the world 
looking down u{)on other people as moving puppets. The 
reality of the field of sense, which was the last refuge of 
my thought, was like a wind coming and going endlessly, 
and could not be grasped firmly. Although I hoped, I 
could not see even a shade of the absolute truth in the 
world of sense. After all I stood against a wall, alone and 
forsaken, without any hope of moving forward. 

It was just at that time that I suddenly felt the warm 
and all-sympathising heart of Buddha. Buddha was the 
absolute truth. The master of our boarding house was 
right in what he said. Buddha was living and gave me, 
who was entirely unable to stand alone, strength and 
power, by his penetrating compassion. I felt directly the 
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absolute truth of Buddha and no other authority was 
necessary for me. 

I'his is an outline of my experience in the twentieth 
year of my life. Ten years have passed since then, yet I 
am still full of faith and j^ratitude to Buddha, and, at the 
same time, to my own country which has .so beautifully 
maintained the tradition of Buddhism over a thousand 
years. 


* * 


* 


f'lcoMiu: may coinc (o ouc who's sad at heart; 
Sadness tnay follow ivhere the, heart is pleased. 
Whoso hath left the world-knoxv this, O friend; 
Neither feels pleasure, nor is sad at heart. 


DEV.dTA SANYUTTA. 



SIR WALTER STRICKLAND LEAVES JC50,000 
TO ESTABLISH BUDDHIST 
MONASTERY IN CEYLON 

It is reported here that Sir Walter William Strickland, 
who has just died in Ja\a at the age of eighty-seven, has left 
a large sum of money to found a Buddhist monastery in 
Ceylon. 

Nfr. Ciuy Aldrcd, the trustee of the will, said in Cilasgow 
last night that Sir Walter had mentioned in the last letter 
received from him a few months .ago that he had set aside 
^Tr, 0,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. fitly Aldred added that Sir Walter’s lawyers had 
tonlirtned yesterday that provision for the founding of the 
monastery had been made, btit would not reveal the 
amount of the bet[uest. 

Sir Walter Strickland, who gave up, though he could 
not legally renounce, the title in i!)23 when he became a 
citizen of Cz.echo-Slovakia, and insisted on being addre.sscd 
as plain “Mr. Strickland,” came of one of the oldest 
families in this country. 

His ancestors were settled in the north of England 
before the Norman Conquest. One ancestor bore the 
banner of St. George at the Battle of Agincourt and 
another, the grandfather of the first baronet, sailed with 
Cabot on his voyages of discovery to the New World. It 
was this ancestor who bought Boynton Hall, in Yorkshire, 
which has been the family seat ever since. The title was 
created in 1641. 

The third baronet was a distinguished member of 
Parliament during the reign of King William, Queen 

5 
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y\nnc and (itorgc I, while his son, the fourth baronet, was 
Seeretaiy of W^ai to George II. 

1; .\CON VENTtONAL. 

The late haronet was a man of unconventional views 
and habits, and was known as the “Wandering Baronet.” 
He sucteedefl to the title on his father’s death in 1909, 
the onlv occasion since boyhood on which he visited 
•Boynton Hall. He was then there for three days but never 
returned to the home of his ancestors. Boynton Hall, 
whiih was placed in trust under his father’s will, is now a 
convetit. 

Previous to inheritiirg the title. Sir Walter had set 
forth in 1900 on a journey to .Vustralia where he ititended 
to indulge his tastes as a studeirt of platrt arrd atrinral life. 
From Australia ire \isited the South Seas to study llyirrg 
lish, and then hegatr collcctirrg shells. In due course he 
tttoved on to Malava, and therr to India and Ceylon. 

WlK-rever he went, he studied rratural history, 
trairslated Honice aird Moliere, made botanical and zoologi- 
cal collectiorrs and wrote pamphlets and poems. His 
pamphlets were irrvariably unconventional in outlook, and 
often violent itr expressioir, arrd one of the several he wrote 
attacking British rule in India was suppres.sed. Among 
other subjects that aroused his life-long ridicule were what 
he described as Tennysorr’s “maudlin English style,” 
R. L. Stevensorr, for his egotism and “cowardice in going 
atrrong harmless peasarrts with a revolver.” 

Meanwhile, his admiration of the Chine.se knew no 
bounds. Antong the theories he championed was the 
suggestion that Shakespeare was of either Jewish or Italian 
blood. 
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i'A . . , 

Amazing Letter. 

After his succession to the title. Sir Walter Strickland 
immediately set off again on his travels. In 1912 he 
wanted to visit China, but his application for a passjiort 
was refused. By this time his unconventional views had 
brought him into disfavour with many Governments. 
After that he disappeared completely and in the following 
>ear an advertisement was inserted in the Press asking him 
to communicate with a firm of solicitors. This brought 
the following amazing letter from Spain, which was 
published in a London newspaper in February, 1913: 

“The fact is,” he wrote, “that towards the end of 
Novemlx'i last 1 received from an absolutely reliable 
source a waruiug that our unhappy Foreign Secretary had 
arranged to have me assassinated in Marseilles. Apparently 
my eclipse’ was most successful but in carrying it out 1 
also arranged a trap for our Government to see whether it 
really had prepared a dastardly crime, and I regret to say 
that the result is in the allirmative .... 

“You write ‘for thirty years he has wandered about the 
world .... getting into trouble with the most civilised 
Governments’ .... From 1889 to 1900 I have resided in 
Italy and have never, except once, been in any way 
molested by Italy’s not admirable carabinieri. Many years 
ago I was arrested near Kahlenburg, Vienna, by a 
policeman who thought I was Ugo Schlenk, a famous 
murderer. 

“This was a great compliment, for the gentleman they 
wanted was the son of a Bohemian judge of good family, 
and extremely handsome and aristocratic-looking. I did 
my best to prolong the farce but, alas! even the crass 
stupidity of an Austrian policeman was not proof against 
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my bad (jcrman, and instead of taking me to the magis- 
trate, as I had hoped, he let me go.” 

Later, Sii Walter visited California, where he bought 
a ranch, and also spent some time in Japan, where he 
ow'tied hous(‘ juoperty. Meanwhile, he was continuing his 
botanical res<‘ai(l)es and writing on such varied subjects 
as folk-lore, politics, sociology, science and religion. His 
verse, wliidi was in a chaiacteristically caustic vein, is 
typified by his allusion to Stephen Phillips, the poet: 

Oh! .Amos — Cottle — Stephen Phillips, friend. 

Ate there no hoots to botdi, no mokes to tend? 


Hii.p to Siin-Ya i-Skn. 

After living in C/echo-Slovakia, he migrated to Java 
in and stayed there until he died. A few years 

previously, he adopted as a .son. Dr. T. P. Pillai, a former 
Indian (Government .scientist, who had a wife and two 
children. He had also adopted two young Mexicans. 

Sir ^V'^alter possessed frugal tastes and was said to 
.spend no more than £soo a year out of the £10,000 a year 
available for him from his father’s estate. The money was 
paid regularly into a Swiss bank but the trustees never 
knew when it was claimed and were often without news 
of Sir Walter for years. 

He prided himself on always travelling third-class and 
living at the cheapest hotels in every country he visited. 
Yet he could be generous enough on behalf of causes in 
which he believed. He gave Sun-Yat-Sen £10,000 to help 
him start his re\olt against the Emperor of China, which 
ended in Sun-Yet-Sen becoming President. 
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Contempt for Trousers. 

He had married in 1888 and his wife is believed to 
be still alive in England. I’here were no children and the 
title will now pass to a distant cousin. 

Sir Walter’s unconventional views were reflected in 
his dress and his total disregard for social distinctions. On 
his rare visits to Yorkshire as a young man he might have 
been mistaken for a tramp. His contempt for modern 
Western fashions in dress was profound and he would 
de.scribe trousers with great gusto as “two |x;rambulating 
flues”! — Ceylon Daily News. 

[Sir Walter was cx)nnected with the Huddhist Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland before the World War. The 
Society became defunct in 1922 and its place was taken by 
the British Malta Bodhi Society. — Editor, Maha Bodul] 

* * 

* 


Wrath must ye slay, if ye would happy live. 
Wrath must ye slay, if ye would weep no more. 


DEV AT A SANYUTTA. 



CATHOLIC PRIEST TO BE A BHIKKHU 


A former Franciscan friar, 'I’rappist and Carthusian 
monk in turn, has become a convert to Buddhism at the 
Maha liodhi Society Mission, Gloucester Road, Regent’s 
Bark. 

I’he nt'w convert is the Rev. Don M. Van Zeyst, who 
intends to come to Ceylan in order to become a Buddhist 
motik. 

“Within a (env months I shall go to Ceylon, where I 
hojx: to find what 1 have been looking for all my life,’’ said 
Mr. Van Zeyst. “I want to live the Buddhist life com- 
pletely ; 1 want to follow all the precepts of the Master 
indicatcal by Him as the shortest and surest way to 
deliverance.’’ 

A few days ago, i\fr. V'^an Zeyst ob.scrved “pansil’’ (the 
Fi\e Precepts) for the first lime undei the guidance of the 
resident Bhikkhu, the Vcn. 1). Panna.sara at the Maha Bodhi 
iMi.ssion. 


Friar at twknty-cine 

Born from a Roman Catholic family and having 
received his secondary education as a boarder of one of the 
greatest Dutch Jesuit Colleges, after having finished his 
studies, he became a Franciscan friar at the age of 2 i, 
Within six months he left the P'ranciscan Order, and became 
a Trappist Monk, known for their strictness in fasting and 
silence. But if their recollection was not broken by words, 
signs with the fingers were given as a substitute. Their 
community life, which was the cause of many faults against 
the law of fraternal charity, did not suit him, as he desired 
to “loose himself from all creatures.” 
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The middle ages of Christianity have known their 
hermits and recluses, but that type of life is no longer 
oHicially recognised in the Catholic Church. However, 
there is an Order which has kept somewhat of that spirit of 
solitude — the Order of the Carthusians. 

After five years Mr. Van Zeyst’s Trappist-Superiors 
gave him permission to change his religious life ; and he 
became a Carthusian monk. He lived for about four years 
partly in solitude and spent his time in prayer, study and 
manual labour. For the finishing of his University studies 
and the reception of priesthood he had to go for one year 
and a half to Italy. On coming back from Italy he was 
asked to take up parish work. 

“In my parish work I came in touch with ])eople, 
sincere, good people, but whom I had to condemn according 
to the narrow rules of the Law of Rome,” said Mr. Van 
Zeyst. 


Conversion 

Dealing W'ith his comersion Mr. Van Zeyst said: — 

“The cruelty of an eternal damnation in hell proved to 
be inconsistent with the infinite love of a Father in heaven. 
It seemed to me (and now I am convinced of it) that who- 
soever sins, does not sin against Almighty God, who should 
be above all that, and would therefore never punish man 
who could not even realise the greatness of his offence ; 
but we sin against our own nature and we will punish our- 
selves. Original sin seemed to be only a childi.sh explanation 
of the origin of suffering in this world. The differences 
between all sects of Christianity all holding fast to the 
Gospel (according to their saying) and yet essentially 
differing excluded a divine revelation, and made it impos- 
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sible to distiiiguisil between the essential, the original (if 
any) and the accidental, the additions. 

“Only authoiity from God himself (if any) could settle 
the question. Hut I could not accept such. I had finished 
with Chi isiianity, but had not the courage to admit the fact. 
But still was alive in me the desire for a more perfect life, 
i'hen I did what I was never allowed to do .... I came 
for insinuiion and read non-Catholic books. I read and 
.saw how Catholic theology books are not impartial, how 
they are not even correct in relating historical facts. 

“On the other hand, 1 found a philosophical-religious 
system, not based on faith or authority, but on reason and 
evidence and practice — Buddhism.” — Ceylon Daily News. 

• * 

* 


Lei him luwe failh, be gentle, share his goods. 
With others, and he affable of speech. 


DEV AT A SANYUTTA. 



BOOK REVIEW 


Archiv Orientalni, Journal of the Czechoslovak, Oriental 

Institute of Prague. 

The issue for June, is as usual a very interesting and 
scholarly publication. It is written in three languages, — 
English, French and German. 

It begins with the Biography of Alois Musil, a Czechoslo- 
vakian by nativity and a great scholar, who for many years 
studied the Archaeology of the Semetic races in Palestine and 
Syria. He seems to have carried his ethnological investigations 
into Arabia. 

The articles in the magazine are very lengthy and of 
interest mostly to scholars. Of these “Arthasastra and Silpa- 
sastra” would be of greatest interest to students of Indian 
Archaeology. An article on the Epic Poetry of Ancient India 
is written in German. 

The journal winds up with Book Reviews. 

«it * * ♦ 

The Indian WorII>. Edited by S. G. Warty, M.A.. Published 

for and on behalf of the Alembic Chemical Works Co, 

by N. R. Iyer, Baroda, 

TTiis is a Monthly recently founded, of which the July 
number is the second issue. It is a sprightly journal, “non- 
party and independent,” and in the words of the Editor “no 
aspect of life will be outside our purview.” 

There are some interesting articles. In “The Vitamins of 
Life” we read that “Teachers should be ideal comrades of 
those whom they teach, ” and in “University Reform in India,” 
a teacher must be, in his own person, an example of what a 
citizen should be.” These are noble and practical truths. 

Madame Manaka gives her experience as an Indian Dancer 
throughout Europe, where the technique of Indian dancing 
was much admired. 

Other articles are, — “Malaria Control in India,” “TTie 
Indian Navy,” “What is Planned Economy?” etc. 

We wish this bright Journal a long life and every 
success. 

« # 

* 

6 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Burma Riots. 

Hnddliisis arc (he most peace loving people on earth. 

I aught to sliow (omjiassion to (he smallest creature, they 
tvould not deliberately kill even an insect. A study of the 
history ol (he spread of Buddhism would convince any 
impartial observer that at no time have the Buddhists 
tesorted to violent means to achieve their purpose. This 
peace loving and non-violent attitude of the Buddhists has 
been criticised by their opponents. Critics have declared that 
(he downlall ol Buddhism in some countries was due to 
its abhorrence of violence even undta' the greatest j>rov'oca- 
tiofi. Men like Dr. Moonji have gotic to the length of 
.saying that it was Buddha’s gospel of love and compassion 
(hat weakened (he Indians, and brought about foreign 
invasions. Whatever ojnnion one may hold about such 
accusations, it is the glory of Buddhism that it is the most 
peaceful of all religions. If the followers of such a 
religion are forced to resort to violence, one can easily 
understand the strength of the provocation. The 
immediate cause of the deplorable riots that took place in 
Rangoon and other towns in Burma was the publication 
of a book by a Moslem containing scurrilous attacks on the 
life and teaching of the Lord Buddha. Some Moslems are 
Well known for their aggressiveness ; while they would not 
tolerate the slightest attack on (heir Prophet they do not 
niinimise words in attacking other Teachers. As a rule 
Buddhists do not take to violence or even care to protest 
when their Teacher is attacked as they know such attacks 
arc due to ignorance and malice. Though the immediate 
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cause of the Burma riots appears to be this book, we arc 
driven to the irresistible conclusion that the real cause of 
the riot is more deep-rooted than this. It is probably the 
outburst of the pent-up feelings of the masses of Burma 
who are gradually getting impoverished as a result of more 
and more influx of outsiders. If such .sad occurrences are 
to be avoided in the future, suppression of attacks on the life 
and teaching of die Buddha will not be enough. I'his must 
certainly be done. But at the same time the (Government 
will have to remove the real cause which is economic 
by a policy of developing local industries and making it 
possible lor the Burman to return to his former standard 
of living. The Indians who are earning their livelihood 
in Burma will have to pursue a more generous policy of 
identifying their interests with those of Burma and making 
the Burman feel that they are not outsiders come only to 
take away Burma’s wealth. We hope leaders of both com- 
munities will sit at a round table and devise some method 
to ]>revent the occurrence of such outbursts in the future. 

* * * * 

li. E. Sir Maurice Halletl and Lady Hallelt visit 
Mulagandha Kuti Vihara, Sarnath, Benares. 

Their Excellencies Sir Maurice Hallett and Lad) 
Hallett, accompanied by their son and staff, visited the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara on 'I’uesday the gth August. The 
Commissioner of Benares Division, the Collector and other 
high officials of Benares also accompanied the party. Half 
and hour before ’Fheir Excellencies’ arrival a heavy down- 
pour of rain commenced, but Their Excellencies kept their 
engagement inspite of the rain. I’hey were received by 
Mr. Devapriya Valisinha, General Secretary, Maha Bodhi 
Society, Rev. J. Kasyapa, Headmaster, Mahabodhi Vidya- 
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laya and other residents of Sarnath. The Scouts of the 
Mahabodhi Vidyalaya formed a guard of honour. The 
famous frescoes on the walls were explained to them and 
they were highly plea.sed with what they saw. After 
signing the Visitors’ Book they left for Allahabad. His 
Ext ellency wln) is acting as the (Governor of U. P. was for 
a long time (a)llector of Gaya where the famous Buddha- 
gaya I'emple is situated. 

* « • • 

Buddhist Mimhs do War Ridicf Work. 

According to Mr. Chu Ying-Kwan, the veteran states- 
man and Buddhist leader of Ghina, about half a million 
Chine.se Buddhist monks and nuns are actixely participating 
in war reliel work. 1 he monks are doing first aid work 
atul are burying the dead, while the nuns act as nurses, 
riic Chine.se Buddhists bury the dead behind both Chinese 
and Japanc.se lines with Chinese and Japanese monks 
chanting the hymns together when Japanese dead are 
interred. In Hankow, Chu Ying-Kwan personally com- 
mands loo monks who arc attending on 20,000 wounded 
persons. The Buddhists have so far established more than 
ten hospitals. 

• • * >» 

Latvian Buddhist High Priest. 

On the 8th of August, 1938, Latvian Buddhist High 
Priest, Reverend Sthavira Bhiksu Mahatcharya Vahindra, 
with the secular name of Karlis Tennisons, celebrates his 
sixty-fifth birthday and forty-fifth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation into Buddhist priesthood. 

Born on August 8, 1873, in a big Latvian landowner 
family of high respectability. Reverend Sthavira Bhiksu 
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Mahatcharya Vahindra entered the Holy Brotherhood of 
Lord Buddha 45 years ago in the celebrated Burkhuts- 
chinsky Buriat-Mongolian Buddhist Monastery, in Trans- 
baikalia, on 8th of August, 1893. The ordination of a 
European into Buddhist priesthood, heralded as it was by 
Tibetan and Mongolian Lamas, was an extraordinary event 
in that part of Asia almost half a century ago, and gave 
occasion to a pious demonstration on the part of the 
inhabitants in Transbaikalia, who turned out en masse to 
see Mr. K. 'Lennisons enter the Holy Brotherhood of the 
Fully Enlightened One. 

Latvian Buddhist high priest has spent much of his 
life wandering and teaching the Buddhist doctrine in 
many countries, from icy polar regions of the north to the 
most remote tropical countries. He devoted his life to 
the I'rue Learning, and always emphasized the need for 
the recognition of the role of Buddhist religion in modern 
life. 

Reverend Sthavira Bhiksu Mahatcharya-Vahindra lives 
at present with his European disciple Bhiksu Ananda- 
Maitreya-Baltari (F. V. Lustig) in Bangkok, I.umbim 
Pagoda, Siam . — (From a Correspondent). 

• • * « 

Muslim Ordained Buddhist Monk. 

At nine o’clock this morning Upasaka Abdul Majeed 
was ordained a Buddhist monk at the Suriya Bandara Raja 
Manthindaramaya of Potuwila in Paiyagala, Ceylon, with 
Siri Saddhamma Ratnajotitissa Nayaka Thero of Waska- 
duwa, as his “Acariya”. The new monk will be known as 
Rev. Yonaka. 

Rev. Yonaka is the son of Mohamedan parents and 
was brought up according to Muslim traditions and 
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religion. But later, on reading the sacred books of 
Buddhism, he was converted to the Buddhist religion. — 
Ceylon Daily News. 

« « * « Ht 


Ihuidhist Conference in Chittagong. 

In connettiou with tlic Aggasara Maha.sthavira fayanti, 
tlie Buddliists ol CJiittagoug held a great Buddhist con- 
leretice at which many important re.solution.s concerning 
the Buddhist Clotmuunity were passed. The Social Section 
of the (atnfeieuce W'as presided over by Dr. Arabinda 
Barua, M.A., I’h.D. (Loud.) and llie Religious Conference 
l)> Revd. Ananda Kausalyayana. rhe Conference was 
attended l)y about S.ooo people and the celebration was a 
great success. Among the rc’solutions passed there were 
several recjuesting the ('.overnment for ade(|uatc repre-senta- 
tion of Buddhists in (Government serviexs, Legislatures, 
District Boards and other public institutions. Indian 
Christians with a po[)ulation of one lakh and thirty 
thou.satul have been given two seats in the Legislative 
A.ssembly whereas the Buddhists with almost the same 
po|>ulation have not been given even one scat. The Con- 
ference lias drawn the (iovernment’s notice to this glaring 
injustice to the Buddhists of Bcngtil and we hope the 
re.solutions will have their due effect on the Government. 

* * • • 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara Anniversary. 

The seventh anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara at .Sarnath will be observed on the 6th, yth and 8th 
November this year, when the usual pragramme of 
meetings, processions. Relic exhibition etc., would be gone 
through. We expect larger crowds this year than in 
previous years. Those wTo wish to attend the Anniversary 
are requested to inform the Society in time for reserving 
accommodaticjn etc. We hope Buddhists of all countries 
will make it a point to conte to Sarnath on this important 
occasion when the holy Relics of the Lord Buddha would 
be exhibited for worship. 

* 





MAHA BODHI VIDYALAYA, SARNATH 

AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


Sarnath (Migadaya), 6 miles from Benares, is one of the 
four most sacred places to the Buddhists. Sarnath may rightly 
be described as the birth-place of Buddhism for it was here that 
the Lord Buddha preached His first sermon to the five ascetics. 
It was also from here that the first band of Buddhist missionaries 
was sent out to the world to preach His new message. 
Sarnath is, therefore, a place which should be near to the 
heart of every Buddhist and Hindu. 

By the erection of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara, Vihara 
Library, Birla Dharmasala, Free Dispensary and other institu- 
tions, Sarnath has regained its past importance as a centre of 
Buddhist activity. 

At this sacred place the Maha Bodhi Society had for many 
years been endeavouring to offer facilities of education to 
young people residing in the neighbouring villages. A scheme 
was undertaken for this purpose when the Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, the late founder of the Society, was directing its affairs. 
Under his guidance a Primary School was organised where 
children were taught free of cost. It was seen from experience 
that children soon lost what they learnt unless the teaching 
was continuous for at least three or four years more. Hence 
a Middle English School and a Hindi Middle School were 
started to meet the local demand. The object of the Society 
is to raise the standard to that of a High English School as soon 
as its funds permit it to extend its present scope. In all the 
three Schools at Sarnath conducted by the Maha Bodhi Society, 
the normal attendance is about 250 daily. The lack of accom- 
modation for these students has been very keenly felt for a 
long time. They generally meet their teacher on corridors out- 
side the offices of the Maha Bodhi Society or in small rooms 
in the Dharmasala where they cannot attend to their lessons. 

Under the circumstances the Maha Bodhi Society has been 
compelled to undertake the construction of a commodious 
building for which the estimated expense is Rs. 75,000/-. It 
will allow all the contemplated expansion of the Society’s 
educational activities. The ever generous SetK Jugol Kishore 
Biralji has made a gift of 3 bighas of land for the building. It 
is hoped that members of the public will sympathise with the 
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project of the Maha Bodhi Society and would offer donations to 
enable it to complete the scheme of construction. Each room 
would cost about Rs. 1800/-. 

Sarnath is eminently suited to the student’s life, free as it 
is from the various distractions which often prevent the young 
learners from going on with their studies in towns. Besides 
this, history of Sarnath is of such a nature that if an educational 
institution requires any tradition to stimulate its growth it will 
hardly find anything as inspiring as Sarnath will afford. 

His Excellency Lord Linlithgow. Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda and 
others in high positions have visited the place and complimented 
the Society on its work. 

The above facts are placed before the public in the ex- 
pectation that we may not have to wait indefinitely for the 
accommodation of 250 scholars for whose education the Maha 
Bodhi Society is straining to the utmost its slender resources. 
It is absolutely necessary to put up at least ten rooms within 
this year and we earnestly trust that our appeal will have a 
ready response. 

All contributions should be sent to the General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society, Benares, India. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji, Kt.. M.A.. B.L., 
Acting Law Member, Government of India, 

President, Maha Bodhi Society. 

Rahula Sankrtyayana, 

Vice-President, Maha Bodhi Society. 

Sri Prakasa, M.A., L.L.B., M.L.A., Bar-at-Law, 
President, Maha Bodhi V idyalaya 

Advisory Committee. 

Senator U Thwin, 

Vice-President, Maha Bodhi Society. 
Ananda Kausalyayana. 

Sarnath, Benares. 

Prof. Jayachand Vidyalankar. 

Kashi Vidyapith. 

Bhikkhu Jagadish Kasyapa, M.A.. 

Head Master, M. B. Vidyalaya. 

Devapriya Valisinha, 

General Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. 
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“Go ye, O Bhil^khus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the World, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O BhihJfhus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a 
life of holiness, perfect and pure .” — Mahavagga, VlNAYA 
Pitaka. 
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THE PROSPECTIVE ABOLITION OF 
SLAUGHTER 

By U. Pu.ndarika 

We have lived so long under the dread and loathing 
of war that if we wish to exterminate the root of the 
aftermath of war it is necessary to do away with the spirit 
with which it is born. There seems to be very little under- 
standing of its source and origin. The peace of the world 
depends less on the actions of statesmen than on those of 
anthropologists who employ educational methods to raise 
the moral standards of the community. Though the results 
of education may be slow, they are radical and certain, 
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The chief causes of war consist of selfishness and 
cruelty, and (heir cure lies in an awakened conscience. 
We must revive our numbed and paralysed conscience as 
the means of escape from tiic perils of war. 

Tltc educational teaching of peace would become use- 
less if our daily practices invariably contradicted it. The 
probleiti is otic which alTccts psycludogy as well as circum- 
stances. Man is an imitative being before he becomes a 
reasotiing being. If his daily practices are coturary to this 
teaching, then he will misunderstand that educational teach- 
ing is only a hypocritical form which he need not follow. 
There arc irreconcilable inconsistencies between our pre- 
cepts and our examples: Life, we say, is sacred, we arc 
commanded not to kill others nor to commit suicide, yet 
it is not a transgression to breed animals so that they may 
be killed for tlie sake of our own profit. At every moment 
of the (lay or night there arc ensnared creatures struggling 
and screaming iti traps so tliaf we may wear furs ; millions 
arc waiting in tcaror for their turn at the shambles so that 
we may be fed. We say that it is wrong to take away 
liberty, yet wild animals arc captured and caged for the rest 
of their lives for our delectation. We say that justice 
should be maintained, and while we fear lest the strong 
may despoil us, we take what we can from the weak (viz. 
animals). We say that etpiality should be respected, yet 
we claim and exercise sovereign powers of life and death 
over all sub-humans. How can the educational teachings 
of peace be accomplished under such circumstances? We 
thus arrive at the conclusion that animals are sentient beings 
With feelings and desires similar to our own, differing only 
in degree, but with rights which must be conceded. 
Bloodshed should be regarded as criminal, harmful, and 
shameful, and therefore, the selfish point of view must be 
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emphatically eliminated. An enlightened conscience does 
not recognize any tlistinction between one’s own blood and 
another’s: between human blood and sub-human blood. 
Selfish distinction logically lead to alienation between 
families, races and nations. 

“ Thou .shalt not kill” does not apply to murder of one’s 
kind only, but to all sentient beings who have an equal 
right to live. I’he death .sentence is based on justice, 
otheiwise its execution would be a crime. Law, or rather 
say justice, know’s neither relative nor stranger; it con- 
cerns itself only with the guilty who deserve punishment ; 
otherwise it blemishes the dignity and sacreditess of justice. 
The only difference between the slaughter of animals and 
murder is in name only. Innocent animals are murdered 
to satisfy our appetites and our greed : they meet their death 
by foul play, and we are their murderers. I'hough 
butchers arc not regarded as having violated the law, they 
have committed a great sin according to justice, which is 
the mother of laws and from that spirit all law^s arc born. 
If it is said that animals are fit only for butchery because 
they lack human intelligence and cannot work — what of 
invalids and the insane who arc incaj)acitatcd? Should 
We put them to death? No! They are of our own kind 
and may even be our relations. Therefore, this plea is 
also ba,sed upon a selfish point of view, which is one of the 
two elements of w’ar: selfishness and ciuclty. 

There arc a many thousand vegetarian societies and 
their members total millions throughout the nations of the 
world. Might this question be asked: What is the climax 
of our aim by which we vegetarians shall be thoroughly 
.satisfied? I venture to answer that it would be the absolute 
abolition of slaughter. If this reply is correct. Why not 
to set forth this doctrine immediately. Although the dis- 
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believers will see no possibility o£ this becoming an even- 
tuality it will, however, be realized in a thousand years’ 
time. We cannot foretell what, and how great evolution 
may develop in the furuie, but we know from our own ex- 
periences that there were a great many changes in the 
infinite past, which is a criterion for the changes which are 
due to take place in the future. It is logical to believe that 
we ha\e the chance of realizing our dream in a long time 
distance to come, but the prime necessity is to sow the .seeds 
now by propaganding our doctrine through our continuous 
and consecutive lives of our fellow'-humanitarians viz., one 
after another from time to time until our goal is attained. 
It is greatly to be hoped that all forms of slaughter will be 
absolutely abolished, and that this will l)ceome an interna- 
tional hiw' in time to come. When that great day arrives, 
the true spirit of peace will be instilled in the minds of all 
human beings, hostilities will cease, anti even criminal cases 
will be greatly reduced. 

I'he period of a thousand years of our improvement 
should be tlivided into two parts: the first five hundred to 
be devoted to publishing books and magazines, lectures, 
photoplays, etc.: such as creating a new’ public opinion, 
let the people understand that the ideal standard of relation- 
ship between ourselves and the animals is a relationship 
offered on the basis of true justice, instead of a superficial 
kindness ; the human beings should not kill the sub-human 
beings, and inflict no injury upon them for the sake of our 
own profit. The second part of the five hundred years 
should be especially laid in legislation: that the national 
laws and an international law of abolition of slaughter be 
proclaimed all over the world. When this idealistic state 
is reached eventually the world will become a veritable 
paradise for all sentient beings. 



CHINESE SCULPTURAL AND PICTORIAL 
TRADITIONS 

By Du. Kai.idas Nag. M.A., D.Lrrr. (Paris) 

To appreciate fully the .signilicance of Tang art with 
its distinctly cosmopolitan tendencies, one must study 
closely on parallel lities, the apparently dillercnt yet 
organically uniform development in C Chinese sculpture and 
painting from the Han to the dang periods. Cihina 
developed indigenous forms and styles long before the Indian 
or the Graeco-Buddhist art and that indigenous style is best 
illustrated in the animal sculpture of the Han period 
discovered in Ssuchuan and Shantung. Ihcse winged 
carnivores, guardian lions in stone at the tombs and other 
terracotta relics of Mortuary art of the Han period are 
naturally and stylistically connected with the majestic 
animal figures near the fith century tombs of the Liang 
dynasty. The tremendous energy, the sweeping lines and 
some .special ornaments of these majestic animals have 
reminded Osvald Siren of the proud spirit of the Viking 
art and he has compared “the Chitiese dragons of this 
period with those carved 300 or 400 years later on the 
Runic stones and the w<K)den furniture in Scandinavia.” 
It seems now within the range of historical probability that 
China came to have cultural relations with far off 
Scandinavia through Siberia and South Russia. The 
Russian archaeologist Rostovtzeff tried to explain many 
such artistic parallelisms on the hypothesis of a Graeco- 
Sarmatian art. Prof. Siren further develops the theory by 
emphasising a Scytho-Sarmatian influence. These Scythian 
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elements in Chinese art remind us of the Saka-Kushana 
phase in the evolution of Indian art in the early centuries of 
the (Jin istian era. I'hat was followed by a distinctly Iranian 
phase (hrou<>li the Parthian and Sassanian intermediaries. 
And finally, like the Huna invasion of India, we find the 
Wei rartars comjtiering China only to emerge in history as 
aideni champions of liiiddhist religion and art, as we find 
from theii remarkable architectural and sculptural relics 
at ^'un-Kan, Lung Men and other plat:es. 

I'he Craeto-Romaii influences, no doubt, marched into 
China with eaily buddhism Itiit the nomad Wei tribes from 
the North alter con([uering China proved themselves very 
different liom mete blood-thirsty invaders. They, like the 
Saka-Kushaiis of India, assimilated Indian Buddhism and 
Chinese culture so lapidly that an authority on Chinese- 
Buddhist art like Mr. Paiccval Vetts could argue convinc- 
inly that the art now a.ssocialed with the Wei people was 
essentially Cdiinese and not foreign or nomadic as one 
would exj)ect it to be. 

I'hus another stiong similarity emerged in the assimil- 
ative capacities of India and China with regard to the 
various alien or cpiasi-foreign elements intruding into their 
historical frame. The peculiar dress, ornaments, weapons 
and animal motives in bron/c, clay or stone, when studied 
in detail, would lead to important revelations. Dr. Laufer, 
in his Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, has given us 
valuable suggestions with regard to the dragons, gryphons, 
tigers, bucks, horses etc. and these emerge in a new form 
amongst the pottery figures discovered in the tombs of the 
I'ang dynasty. T.’he Canadian Museum of Toronto offers 
the best tnllection for the study of the contents of such 
tombs : “Cavalcades of horsemen, camels with their grooms, 
ladies, attendants, dancers, actors and musicians.” These 
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were probably offered as actual sacrifices in ancient days 
Avben a Chinese noble or a Chief died, as was the custom 
at Ur of the Chaldeans, revealed by recent exeat ations. 
But with the progress of civilisation and probably under 
the influence of Buddhism, these images came to be 
substituted for living beings. This humanising influence 
of Buddhism is writ large on the art of Camtral Asia no less 
I ban on the art of Tun-Huang, Yun-Kan and Lung Men. 
Between A.D., 'run-Huang lay within the territory 

of a stock called Ti who are now snjtposed to be Tibetans, 
conspicuous in the history of Central Asia only in the 
7th century A.D. as we know from the cneer of their great 
king Compo, contemporary of Hiuen 'Fsang. 

The earliest rock-cut tcm[)lc in the Mo-Kao cave 
(8 miles South East of Tun-Huang) w;is founded in 366 by 
a priest named Lo Tstin and by 700 A.D. there were already 
more than 1000 caves. Examining the Wei paintings at 
Caves numbering, 18, 70, 120, 130, 135, 139, 140 etc. Arthur 
Waley observes: “the main cult figures (Buddhas and 
Bodhi-Satv as) which depended for their cfficttcy on an exact 
conformity to Indian proto-types retained their exotic 
luxuriances of outlines. But the anecdotal scenes which 
crowd in upon them on every side arc typically Chinese. 
Here arc the land.scape mannerisms of Ku-kaichih, the 
sprightly animals of the pre-Tang painted vases, and 
Confucian attitudes straight from the grave-reliefs of 
Shantung.” In cave No. 120 N. as pointed out by 
Prof. Pelliot, we find Crusader-like horsemen drawn in 
Chinese style but with a wholly “occidental air,” although 
chronologically such cavalry equipment (probably derived 
from the Iranians or Sarmatians) became fashionable in 
Europe only in the middle of the 13th century A.D, 
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Yun-Kang Cave Temi’les 

From the grottos of Tun-Huang situated in the 
Kansu provinces in Western China one reaches Shansi by 
traditional routes and at Yun-kang near Ta T’ung Fu 
there are over t\v(‘nty caves. Chronologically these caves 
come after the earliest grottos of Tun-Huang but they 
contain txTiain hatures which arc common with tho.se of 
Tun-Huang and of Ajanta. The flying figures, the 
kinnaras appearing on the vaults are derived from those in 
the Ajanta cave. The small stupas placed at the top of the 
pagodas in caves I and H are of pure Indian type. The 
Dvarapfilas or guardians are partly Chinese and partly 
Indian and some of them are armed with Trisulas or 
tridents which wont to show that, as in Khotan. so here at 
Yun-Kang early Iluddhism came to he fused with Saivism, 
a phenomenon noticed as early as the Kushana coins (ist 
and 2nd centuries A. I).). There is an inevitable confusion 
of iconographic details and attributes but in the images we 
find unmistaktdjle evidence of Brahmanical deities entering 
China under the banner of Buddhism. 

Cave Nos. VIII and X shotv curious figures, one a five- 
headed six-armed being carrying the sun, the moon, a bow, 
an arrow and a bird, seated on a pea-cock. This is an in- 
carnation of Kartikeya, called by Prof. Siren, a Garudaraja, 
another figure with three-heads and eight arms which 
carries similar attributes and rides a bull is undoubtedly 
Maheswara just as we find him in a painting from Tun- 
Huang now in the Musee Guimet of Paris. The same God 
clad in tiger-skin appears with his favourite son, Ganesha 
(both pa.ssing off as Bodhi-Satvas) as we find amongst 
discoveries of ancient Khotan described by Sir Aurel 
After a minute examination of the draperies of monum-’^titaj 
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Buddha figures Prof. Siren came to the conclusion that Yun- 
Kang sculptures were based, if not directly, at least in- 
directly on the Mathura sculpture of the late Kushana and 
the Gupta period. But side by side we find images and 
art motifs which are distinctly Chinese or Iranian e.g.. 
Acanthus stems interspersed with birds, animals, capitals 
and patterns of Sassanian art which has lately been dis- 
covered by French archaeologists in such abundance in 
.Afghanistan and Bamyan. The facial types and features are 
also highly varied and many of them remind us of the 
stucc^heads brought from Afghanistan and Turkistan as 
described by Pelliot, von Le Coq and Stein. The best Yun- 
Kang Buddhas breathe an atmosphere of profound spiritua- 
lity but unfortunately the caves and with them the sculp- 
tures being carved on soft granular stone have deteriorated 
considerably and what is worse, shocking debasements have 
followed as the result of very crude restoration. 

Lung Men Caves in Honan, 

The northern Wei emperors transferred in 495 their 
capital from Ta Tung Fu to I.0 Yang in the Honan pro- 
vince literally honey-combed with antiquities. While 
journeying through this province with Dr. Li Chi, I was 
constantly reminded by him of the variety and richness of 
the archaeological finds. The earliest cave of Lun Men, 
Ku Yang Tung, was excavated towards the end of the 5th 
century and, as in Ajanta, the cave architecture evolved 
through several centuries, and many of the later additions 
disturbed the harmony of the original design and decora- 
tion. Often the grottos appear in a defaced and dirty condi- 
tion and such a sad transformation is found in the largest 
of all, the Pin Yang grotto. The archaeological mission of 
Edouard Chavannes furnished us with the first exhaustive 
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and scholarly accounts of the caves. From Honan we notice 
the migration of Buddhist sculpture to Shensi in the West 
and Shantung in the Fast and although the Indian in- 
fluence is dominant in the execution of the large hieratic 
statues, yet the individuality of Chinese artistic genius 
asserted itself in tfie treatment of attendant deities and 
accessory figures who are typical children of Chinese myths 
and legends. 

In Gi8 General Li Yuan aided by his son Li Shih Min, 
a great military genius, founded the famous Tang dynasty 
deposing the rulers of the house of Sui. Before entering 
the Fang period proper wo should remember that the very 
short Sui Dynasty marks the Golden Age of Buddhist 
sculpture in China. The most striking specimens are from 
the cave of Tien-Lung-Shan which, according to Prof. Siren, 
are so closely iclated to some Mathura sculptures of the 5th 
and 6th centuries .\.D. that he supposed that .some Indian 
artists well-acquainted with the Mathura school might have 
worked for .sometime at Ticn-Lung-Shan where in the later 
Fan period also we find distinctly Indian character as 
agiiinst the styles of contemporary Chine.se sculptures. The 
Indian current was strongest in Shansi, more diluted in 
Shantung and Chili and quite faint and sporadic in the 
sculptures of Honan and Shansi. 

Art of the Tang Period and After. 

General Li Yuan who founded the I'ang dynasty (618) 
leaned tow^ards Confucianism when he ascended the throne 
as emperor Kao-Tsu and the famous historian of his reign, 
Fu I was definitely against the monastic orders. The next 
emperor T’ai Sung (627-649) was the patron of Hiuen Tsang 
who returned from India in 645 with important scriptural 
texts, copies of the famous images of Buddha and other art 
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treasures. At this epoch, Chang-an was a veritable Rome 
of the Orient where many foreign nations sent embassies and 
tributes and rival cults like Buddhism and Taoism, 
Nestorian Christianity and Manichaeism preached their 
respective philosophies, thanks to the enlightened tolerance 
of the emperor. The sculptuies deposited by Hiuen Tsang 
in the “Temple of the great blessings” exercised consider- 
able influence on Cliinese sculptural types. Other Chinese 
pilgrims and envoys travelling to and from India un- 
doubtedly exerted artistic influences on the sculptural and 
pictorial art of China. I'his interesting chapter, hitherto 
unknown, has been revealed to us by the brilliant researches 
of the renowned French Sinologist Paul Pclliot who, in 1923, 
published in T’oung Pao (Vol. 22) his “Notes on some 
artists of the Six Dynasties and of the Tang period.” The 
imperial envoy Wang Hsuan Tse probably made four 
journeys to India. He is reported to have been accom- 
panied by an artist called Sung Fa Chih who is said to have 
made the drawings ot the Maitreya Statue at Bodh-Gaya. 
He was also commissioned by Hiuen Tsang on the eve of 
his death (664) to execute a statue of the Buddha. The 
third emperor Kao 7 'sung (650-684) was deeply interested 
in Buddhism and fostered Buddhist architecture, sculpture 
and painting. But while the imperial treasury was emptied 
for the benefit of Buddhist temples, the Kitans or the 
Tibetans and the Turks were invading the Northern 
provinces inflicting great suft'ering on the common people. 
Already there was a tendency to decadence in the sculptural 
arts as we find from the complaint of the contemporary 
Buddhist scholar, Tao Hsuan, who wrote in his history of 
Buddhism in China that the “sculptors made their religious 
images look like dancing girls.” Still everybody a dmi ts 
that some of the finest sculptures of Lung Men in Honan 
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and Tien-Lung-Shan in Shansi come from the period of 
emperor Kao Tsung and empress Wu Hou. Another 
group of Buddhist sculptures come from Sian-Fu (Shensi) 
mostly carved in grey limestone or yellowish marble. Most 
of these Buddha types betray an Indian ancestry but 
“crossed with powerful indigenous elements of style 
inherited from previous epochs of Buddhist art in China.” 
The facial types are not Indian but decidedly Chinese and 
the Bodhi-Satvas are sometimes quite feminine in treat- 
ment. Against that tendency we find a healthy reaction 
in the virile and masculine representation of Bhikshus and 
priests. In these portrait statues, the Chinese genius found 
its full play and they rellect a power and dignity seldom 
found before. I'he narrow waist and tight drapery of some 
of the Buddhas testify to Indian influence. From after 
700 A.D. we find the influence of Buddhism on crude 
Taoistic sculptures which attained to artistic dignity several 
centuries after in the ^’uan period. But then the Taoist 
painters were inliniiely superior to the sculptors. 

In bronze-casting and in minor arts of the Tang period 
we often find “Chinese translations of Indian prototypes.” 
We also notice intrusions of Persian or Irano-Hellanistic 
decorative motives. The sculptural activities of this period 
reached their zenith in some of the grand statues of Lung 
Men and Fien-Lung-Shan. But alas! as Prof. Siren has 
observed, many of the statues had their heads knocked off 
and exported via Peking to Europe. Such artistic vandalism 
should be stopped by international legislation. Another 
interesting series of Tang sculpture is found at Shen 
Tungssu in Shantung province. Here we find a benevolent 
Chinese smile transforming the austerities of Indian 
Buddhism. The Chinese had a tendency to humanize 
religion even at the risk of vulgarising it partially. 
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Secular sculptures, mostly of animals, are found at the 
imperial tombs of the Tang and the Sung dynasties in 
Shensi and Honan. Early styles of animal carving are 
represented in some of the lions executed towards the 
beginning of the Ming period. Under emperor Hsuan 
Tsung (713-756) there was a great development of poetry, 
music and painting and some of the greatest Chinese artists 
for all ages lived in this epoch. In the capital city Chang-an 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity and even Mohamedanism 
flourished freely. The Tibetans suddenly growing into 
great power, temporalily closed the channels of communi- 
cation between China and India and the emperor is said 
to have furnished the Tibetans a set of Confucian classics 
in order to elevate their characters and teach them lessons 
of justice and morality. But alasl the Tartar General of 
the emperor captured and devastated Chang-an in 756 and 
priceless works of art, specially the paintings of unsurpassed 
masters like Wu lao Tzu and Wang Wei, were destroyed 
for ever. 

From 700 A.D. we notice a few remarkable changes. 
From the point of view of iconography, Sakyamuni and 
Maitreya, so common in earlier sculpture, came to be 
overshadowed by their later emanations Amitabha and 
Vairochana. Also we find that the statues are bending and 
standing at the hips, thus developing an expressional move- 
ment so different from their frontal and static positions of 
the earlier schools. Moreover, secondary figures like the 
Arhats and Lokapalas appeared to have been very popular, 
offering as they did greater scope to the creative genius and 
hunger for variety in the artists. Prof. Siren was foscinated 
by one remarkable Bhikshu figure which “expresses the most 
intense religious adoration, not in the usual restraint and 
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well-balanced form but with an overflow of human feeling 
that completely dominates the whole conception.” 

That already signalises the fact that the flow of the 
creative spirit of Cliina was about to burst the bounds of 
stone sculpture and melt into the variegated rhythms of line 
and colour. Ihe great age of C^hinese painting was 
dawning ami it is very significant that in keeping with this 
new urge, a new plastic rejrresentation in wood and dry 
lacquer (the China Ch’u technique) came into vogue. The 
artists found those materials more suitable than stone for 
gaining pictorial effects and they could finish the statues 
with colours and thus could accentuate the play of light 
and shade. The earliest wooden statues known so far are 
those brought from I'un Huang by Prof. Pclliot who traces 
the history of tliis ait in a valuable article (Journal 
Asiatique, on “Dry lacquer statues in ancient Chine.se 

art.” From Ciiina this art travelled to Japan to find there 
its veritable apotheosis, fit many of these wooden statues 
wc see not only a symbolic image but semi-divine, semi- 
human being, lovable and tender towards the adorers. The 
Kwanyin of this epoch charms us with an womanly grace 
so diflcrent from the hieratic qualities of the Bodhi-Satva. 
Just as wood was allowed to replace stone, so iron came to 
replace bronze for w'e find bron7.c figures to be less 
numerous from the end of the Tang period. Wood and 
iron as mediums easily lend themselves to pictorial treat- 
ment and very soon we find a now stylistic evolution through 
the use of clay which permitted almost infinite scope for 
plastic variation. These wall decorations in clay may be 
called “a translation of painting into plastic material” as 
we find to be very common in the Sung and the Ming 
periods famous in history for their pictorial achievements. 
The composition as well as the modes of decoration will 
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continue to grow more and more free and pictorial till we 
come to the Yuan dynasty. That brings to our mind the 
fact that China again came to lie dominated by the powerful 
Tartar tribes who conquered the whole of the North and 
forced the indigenous Chinese rulers and artists to be 
confined to the South where we find that painting was 
practically the only art practised under the Southern Sung 
dynasty. 

How painting came to influence sculpture could be 
seen from decorations on the Chi Hsia Ssu pagoda near 
Nanking and also from the rock carvings and the reliefs 
near Hang-Chow executed between (he loth and 12th 
centuries. The cave sculptures at Ling Yen .Ssu near 
Hangchow ofler the largest variety which remind us more 
of painting than of sculpture. The .Southern .School of 
Chinese Art is considered by some critics to be the meeting 
ground of Indian art traditions which, modifying the 
Chinese forms, passed them on to Korea and Japan (Vide 
Visser: Indian Influence on Far Eastern Art). 

Inspitc of the insecurity, the feuds and conquests of 
the Tartars who established the Liao and the Chin 
dynasties in the North, the Sung period as a whole show 
remarkable activity in the field of decorative sculpture 
while in painting they were unsurpassed. When the 
Mongols conquered China, establishing the Yuan dynasty, 
there followed a definite set-back for art was no longer a 
hand-maid to religion but came to be used for the glori- 
fication of the temporal power. The Yuan officials were 
Confucians and Buddhists were thrown to the background, 
although we find the Mongol emperors coming under the 
Lamaism of Tibet and so many Tibetan and Nepalese 
artists were invited to the Mongol Court which developed 
special studies for them. About 1263, the Nepalese artist 
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A-ni-Ko was attached to the court of Kublai Khan and 
trained many Chinese artists like Liu Yuan. 

Yuan art shows an increasing interest in the material 
side of life and their painting also betrays realistic 
tendencies which were rejected by the Ming artists who 
turned away Iroin the foreign influences and tried to 
rekindle the ideals of the Tang epoch. Rejecting the florid 
decorations of Baroque character which developed under 
the foreign Mongol regime, the native Ming artists tried a 
veritable revival of national glory in art and culture. In 
this work they followed the footsteps of the indigenous 
Sung masters who displayed a rare combination of creative 
and antiquarian interests. In the Ming period we find, 
no doubt, an intense activity in all fields of art, especially 
on architecture. But they betray a lack of vitality and 
pre-occupation with technical methods which made the Ming 
art apjiear rich in ornamental details and yet bereft of the 
deeper meanings of life and realization. While they 
showed admirable enthusiasm for the restoration and 
conservation of ancient temples and other monuments yet 
their interest was not so much religious as archaeological. 
Their creative energy appears to “have dried up in the 
sands of academic speculation and naturally led to a 
pseudo-revival of art during the i8th century which was 
decorative but not revealing and which failed to recall to 
life the ancient religion and idealism of China.” 




* 





BUDDHISM AND INDIA 

By Sri Prakasa, M.A., L.L.B. (Cantab.), M.L.A. 

India was the home of Buddhism and it was a 
great pity that the counti'y not only ostracised that 
great religion in the icmote past but does not seem to 
appreciate it even today. We cannot hwgct that some of 
the greatest peoples in the world are by religious faith 
Buddhists and look upon India as their spiritual home. 
All the four great shrines of Buddhism — I.umbinivana, the 
place where the Lord was born, Gaya where He obtained 
enlightenment ; Sarnath where He preached His first 
sermon, and Kusinara where He breathed His last, are in 
India ; and millions of pilgrims from foreign lands visit 
these places with gi'eat devotion and reverence. It is un- 
fortunate that we have all become so narrow-minded and 
self-complacent as not to look at the world around us and 
utilise its forces for the well-being of ourselves and every- 
one else. If w'e could only see it from a proper angle of 
vision, we would realise that India was so well placed that 
through its Hindu population it could attach the Japanese, 
the Chinese and other far Eastern nations to itself in bonds 
of affectionate goodwill ; and it could also, with the help 
of its Muslim population, attach to itself the Afghans, 
Persians, Turks and Arabs and the other near Western 
Muslim nations, and thus be at the head of a great temporal 
and spiritual hegemony of Asiatic peoples. 

We cannot be sufficiently grateful to the great 
Anagarika Dharmapala who, despite all the difficulties that 
beset his path, has established the Mulagandhakuti Viharg 
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at the famous Deer Park. To me it is a matter of 
shame that Benares which it embellishes and which is 
the home of so many creeds and faiths, and which has been 
made sacred by its association with some of the greatest men 
and women of the world, including the Great Buddha 
Himself, should have been indifferent to the memory of 
the Lord and should not have contributed anything to the 
building of the temple which tells the world where 
Buddha preached His first sermon — the place where he 
turned the wheel of law — made the Dharma-Chakra- 
Pravartana. Let us all pay our homage to the memory 
of the Lord and our tribute of admiration to all those 
who have constructed this splendid memorial to Him in 
the fullness of their love and devotion. 


THE CELESTIAL PLANE AND THE GHOST 

PLANE 

{Translated from the Pali Virndna Vatthu and Peta Vatthu) 

By Ven. Vajiranana Ph.D. and 
B. L. Broughton, M.A. (Oxon.). 

(Continued from page 38^ of the last Number) 

INTRODUCTION 

III 

“The Gho.st Plane.” 

If universality be the test of truth, belief in ghosts rests 
on a better foundation than any other tenet. We have no 
knowledge of any nation ancient or modern where the 
belief in ghosts is not found. Even the most backward 
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peoples, such as the Vedclas of Ceylon, the Andamanese, 
and the tribes of New Guinea who have no gods or 
cosmogenies, are yet strong believers in ghosts. 

Antong the most highly civilized peoples, judging by 
the number of books on the subject published every year, 
ghosts excite a perennial interest, more than celestial 
lacings, in fact I should not be surpri.sed if Peta Vatthu 
proves more interesting to our western readers than 
Virndna Vatlhul 

Let us consider the teaching of Peta Vatthu and the 
information it gives us concerning ghosts. 

Firstly, we see that the ghost plane borders on our 
world like a higher dimension, the ghosts are in our world 
but not of it, it is a dull dreary plane, an evil birth in fact. 

“Without the walls, at doors and angels 
Unto their own home returning 
Stand they, but by force of karma 
No man heedeth the departed.” 

We can understand from this why we never learn 
anything from ghosts ; like the shades evoked by Uly.s.ses in 
the eleventh book of the Odyssey, their interest is all in the 
life they have left, their present existence is a world of dim 
shadows. 

“Tilling of the earth exists not 
Nor the work of cattle breeding 
Trafficking with gold and silver 
Is unknown unto the phantoms.” 

It should also be noted that conditions on the ghost 
plane differ very greatly, some are like a fairyland and are 
hardly to be distinguished from the deva worlds themselves. 

Some of these higher ghosts present many interesting 
features, thus in the Thread Ghost Story, Chapter II, the 
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ghost returns and bears away his former lover to his 
phantom palace where she passes seven hundred years, time 
being diflerent on another plane. 

In the following story the king of Benares lives with 
the ghost women among the Himalayas as though they were 
of flesh and blood like himself. 

How can such things be? Psychical research has 
familiarized us with the phenomenon of “materialization,” 
and we have the famous example of Sir ^V'^illiam Crookes 
and his experiment with Katie King, who so far materialized 
as to become tangible. 

The Thread Ghcist and Kannatnunda Ghost stories are 
striking examples of the same kind of plienomcna. Gur 
Buddhist Scriptures give many jrroofs of such materializa- 
tions notably the apparition of Sanaiii Kumara, the Brahma 
De\a, who assumes a relatively gross body like a five rayed 
rosy star in order to be visible to Sal<ka and his retinue, 
because they ordinarily cannot {)erceive the Brahma devas. 

Ihis is strictly in accord with modern science which 
regards matter ultimately as a vibration, the slower the 
vibration the denser the matter and the better accommo- 
dated to the sight and touch of beings whose senses do not 
respond to quicker vibrations and so cannot perceive more 
subtle and tenuous matter. 

If we accept the testimony of Sir William Crookes in 
regard to Katie King, and nobody has ever impugned the 
veracity of that illustrious scientist, we cannot logically 
reject the stories of the Pela Vatthu. 

The fundamental Buddhist law of karma finds many 
clear and edifying examples in the Peta Vatthu, thus the 
bald-headed courtizan by a gift to an Arahat gains a 
vhnana in the midst of the ocean, and is reborn there in 
bliss many times by the power of that one good deed, only 
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when the travellers behold her, that merit is nearly 
exhausted, habitual karma is about to operate and in seven 
days she will be reborn in the world of Waste and Downfall, 
but by the power of the merit the travellers make for 
her in oftering to the Buddha she gains deliverance from 
her doom. 

A more striking example is found in the Ambasakkhara 
stmy where the impaled thief is doomed to rebirth in the 
World of Waste and Downfall, but is released from the 
stake by order of the king, who enquires of the Elder 
Kappitha, “Lord, is there a way of escape for him who is 
destined to be born in the Way of the Waste and Down- 
fall?” “There is. Your Majesty”, said the Elder, “by 
accumulating great merit one can overcome evil karma. 
Ultimately the thief who was destined to such a terrible 
rebirth enters the Order and becomes an Arahat. 

It should be noted that in each case cause and effect 
arc equal and opposite, thus in the story Malta, because 
she had stolen the clothes of the guests at the feast she was 
naked in the ghost world, because she had thrown dust on 
her co-wife her phantom form was dusty, because she had 
put the burs of a stinging creeper in her co-wife’s bed, 
Malta was covered with pustules, because she had thrown 
the co-wife’s jewels and clothes into the cesspool she was 
stinking. 

So the unjust judge who kept half a fast day received 
the fruits of a good and evil karma, because of his pious 
observance he enjoyed during a night the celestial palace 
with troops of fairies, in the day he tears the flesh from his 
own back, and why? because he who injures others injures 
himself and by his injustice, lying and slandering the evil 
judge had been truly devouring his own flesh, but it was 
only on the ghost plane where thoughts are more obviously 
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things that this was inanifest, and what more fitting than 
that the slanderer, the character murderer, should 
mutilate himsell? 

Most terrible are the cases where the unhappy 
suliercrs from evil karma eat filth like the ghost in the 
story of Sdripulla's mother who cats Itloocl synovium and 
marrow or the woman in the sixth story of the first chapter 
who attemjjted to pnx'urt' abortion and when accused of the 
crime made oath bitiding herself by an imprecation said, 
“if I did this act, may in my next birth devour the flesh 
of my own diildren,” and in consequence thereof, on the 
ghost plane she gave birth to children and devoured their 
llesh. 

Now these examples may give us the clue to much that 
is bizarre aiul nanarkable iti primitive beliefs. 

It is a well attested fact as we noted previously that 
belief in ghosts is foutid even in the most backward com- 
munities, indeed, from the Buddhist point of view rebirths 
on the ghost plane would be most frequent from among 
such peo|jle who will of course take their brutal appetites 
with them to tliat plane and lottg to indulge them there ; 
thus a ferocious catinibal chief used to devour human flesh 
will crave for it ott the ghost plane and torment his tribes- 
men until they gratify him by a human sacrifice. 

Hence human sacrifice has been practised by every 
nation in the world in some period of their history, and 
it is only when cannibalism has long beem abandoned that 
animal victims arc substituted for human. 

In the Jdtakas we read how the people of India were 
addicted to sacrifice and the BodJiisotta was born as a king 
to wean the people from these cruel practices. 

The mountain spirits, angered at losing their blood 
offerings (doubtless they had been kept in that evil state 
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many ages by force of karma) appeared at night in the 
king’s bedroom and threatened him with death, but by 
the power of the Bodhisatta’s merit, Sokka, Lord of Dcvas 
descended armed with a mass of blazing iron and standing 
over the Bodhisatta protected him, so that the demons 
could do him no harm. 

Who can recount all the dark terrors of man in his 
lowest state, when the ghost plane was filled with beings 
burdened with the ferocious instincts that had governed 
them on earth? I’hc strangely shaped rock, the weird tree 
mysteriously rustling in the chilly night wind were alike 
the abodes of departed fellow tribesmen, and men must 
have witnessed all the terrible sights of the Prla Vatlhu 
and many more ; doubtless the child devouring ghost w'as 
no novelty, hence the belief survived even into civilized 
times, as witness the offerings to Moloch and the frequent 
sacrifices of ancient Mexico. 

The stories of filth devouring ghosts are also remarkable 
examples of the working of karma ; thus the woman who 
said to the bhikkhus, “eat filth, drink urine, may you eat 
the marrow and sinovium of your own mothers, “on the 
ghost plane was doomed to consume the same loath-some 
food and drink she had wished for others. It must have 
been from seeing ghosts in such grevious plight that men 
in remote ages conceived the strange notion that the food 
of the dead is filthy and disgusting. 

This singular belief is found in countries as remote 
from each other as Japan and Finland. 

In the Kojiki or records of archaic Japan we have the 
weird tale of the semi divine hero Izanagi. 

Izanami dies and departs to the land of Yomi, an 
equivalent of the Greek Hades, and Izanagi descends 
thither in search of her. Izanami came forth, and Izanagi 
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entreated her to return with him to the upper world, but 
she replied, “My august lord and husband, lamentable it 
is that thou didst nor come sooner — for now 1 have eaten 
of the cooking ninge of Yomi. Nevertheless as I am 
dclightfullv Ixmoured by thine entry here, my lovely elder 
brother, I wish to return with thee to the living world. 
Now I go to discuss the matter with the gods of Yomi. 
Wait thou hero and look not upon me.” 

Rut to the impatient Izanagi she seemed to tarry too 
long, so he broke oil' a tooth from his hair comb, and 
kindling it as a torch went in, only to discover his wife 
naked and surrounded by every kind of filth and abomina- 
tion. Izanagi turned to flee, but Izanami, now turned to 
a demoness, together with a party of fiicnds pursued him 
until he reached the mouth of Yomi which he closed with 
a huge rock. 

In the Knlcvala, the great epic of Finland, the hero 
Vainanioinen descends to Tuoni or Manala, the Finnish 
Hades, and is offered the drink of that country. 

“Vainamoinen, ancient mistrel 
Gazed awhile upon the goblet 
Lol within it frogs were .spawning 
W'^orms along the side were lying. 

Words he uttered then in this wise, 

“Not to drink have I come hither 
From the tankard of Manala 
Nor to empty Tuoni’s beaker. 

They who drink the beer are drunken 
They who drain the can are ruined.” 

Many other examples are found in various countries 
and may tvell marvel how such a strange belief so 
contrary to human hopes and desires could have arisen ; 
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I think the stories of ihe Peta V'atthu give the best 
explanation. 

I,astly, we will ronsider the brighter side of the Peta 
Vatlhn teaching. 

The book shows clearly that we cannot learn anything 
from ghosts, they have nothing to tell us of the deeper 
mysteries of the universe, for they know no more than 
we do. 

The wlu)le Peta Vatthu indicates that ghosts deserve 
neither our reverence nor our feat, but they need our 
help, and it is a joyous revelation that shows us how we 
can help them. 

Buddhism teaches the unitv of life and the inter- 
connection of every part of the universe, hence nothing is 
ever lost. 

.Surely every one who has strtod beside the death-bed 
of .some near relative must have longed for a message from 
the Beyond ; were it but a whisper in the stillness of the 
night, giving the assurance “all is well.” It is limitation, 
the impas.sable wall reared by our ignorance between one 
state and another that is the cause of death’s anguish. 

Buddhism shows us how this wall may be breached. 

“Weeping, mourning, lamentation 
Ne’er avail for the departed. 

But an offering to the Order 
Well bestowed with true intention 
Long shall make for weal and welfare 
Of the pious man who offers 
While the one from life departed 
Without let or intermission. 

Gains the fruit of such a giving.” 

The woman who devoured her offspring, even the 
malicious Malta gain release from the world of ghosts and 
4 
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appear happy and radiant when offerings are made to the 
Order on their behalf. “How is this possible? We may 
ask. The phantoms seeing the offering are glad at heart, 
they desire goodness, they long to help good men on their 
journey towards Nirvana, their minds are filled with 
loving kindness, and since on the ghost plane thoughts are 
things more obviously than in our w'orld a counteractive 
karma is made; by the ghosts who thereby enjoy the bliss 
that virtuous karma brings, their minds being attuned to 
those of righteous givers. 

“E’en as water flowing downward 
From a lofty elevation 
•So the lower race of beings 
Only can obtain their comfnit 
From the oflcrings freely given 
On this plane of human beings. 

As the rivers fill the c)cean 
So the offerings in this world 
Flow unto the plane of phantoms 
And the grateful ghosts be think them 
“They to us were benefactors 
They have done a kindness t<» us 
These our relatives and kinsmen 
For that they bestowed an alms gift 
On behalf of us departed.” 

So we see the benefit is twofold, the departed are 
helped, and they in turn feel love and goodwill towards 
their helpers, thus is created good karma which will bear 
untold fruit in future lives. 

That the disposition of the heart is the determining 
factor is shown in the beautiful story of the broken -doll. 

To Anatha Pindika’s grand-daughter her doll was like 
her child, it was to her a nimitta or symbol, and the 
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Buddha accedes to Anatha Pindika’s request to allow an 
offering for the doll, because thereby He was binding the 
young mind by the strongest tics of love and gratitude to 
the Dhamma, and so insuring her lifelong devotion to the 
faith ; the Buddha also foresaw that this simple childish 
act would lead to abundant giving atid tncrit making for a 
whole month not only by Anatha PindiUa and his family, 
but by King Pasenadi and all the leading citizens of 
Savatthi. 

I must now leave the reader to peruse our two books 
for himself, and that all may find wisdom and delight 
therein is the Earnest Wish of my co-translator and myself. 

(To be continued) 

m # 

# 


MY TOUR IN BURMA AND MALAYA 

By Devapriya Valisinha 

Rangoon which is the capital of Burma is a large and 
well laid out city. Being comparatively new, architects 
and town planners have been able to guide its development 
according to thought out plans, with the result that its 
orderliness is so welcome to a visitor used to towns which 
have grown up haphazardly. Most of the roads are named 
numerically and a newcomer to the town finds it much 
easier to get about. Roads arc straight and well-shaded 
with fine trees. Another pleasing feature is the cleanliness 
of the streets. Heaps of rubbish at every street corner 
which is a disgraceful feature of many towns in India are 
conspicuous by their absence. It speaks much for the 
Municipal administration of the city and the sense of 
responsible citizenship of its inhabitants. Unless there is 
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close co-operation between the authorities and the citizens 
no town can be kept clean. In some places citizens seem to 
think that it i,s their right to throw filth on the roads and 
the fluty of the Municipality to remove it. Some people 
arc so lazy that they would not take the trouble of throwing 
rubbish into the dustbins provided for the purpose 
but empty the refuse-holders just in front of their very door- 
steps. Others do not even take that much f)f trouble but 
empty the baskets on to the foot-paths from their 
rooms. On one occasion, I narrowly escaped getting a full 
load of refuse on my troubled head from a neighbouring 
house in Calcutta. It is extraordinary how some good 
people lack commonsense, and compleiels forget the 
existence of others besides themselves. 

Visitors who had been to Burma years before have 
recorded that ru) sooner than they reached Burmese soil 
they felt that they had come to an entirely different country 
from India. My impression was just the opposite except for 
the sight of golden pagodas, and the Burme.se architecture 
of some of the buildings in Rangoon. A walk round the 
main thoroughfares of the City gave me the impres- 
sion that it was strictly speaking an Indian towm. 
Indians were predominent everywhere, in fact, in some of 
the streets there was hardly any Burman to be seen. I do 
not know the statistics but in Rangoon proper the Indian 
element is undoubtedly far the larger. One met with 
people who had come from all parts of India and practically 
all shops are Indian-owned except the big commercial 
concerns belonging to the Europeans. Among the 
Burmese there is much dissatisfaction at this state of 
affairs, but owing to various factors they seem to be unable 
to compete with outsiders. Burmese are being driven back 
into the country but even there Indians have penetrated 
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in large numbers and the situation from the Burmese point 
of view is, indeed, serious. I'hey are realising that political 
freedom alone will not be of any use if there is no economic 
freedom for the sons of the soil. 

During our stay in Rang(x>n there was held what was 
called the “Pagoda Festival” in connection with the Swe 
Dagon Pagoda. This gave us an opportunity of witne.ssing 
the religious enthusiasm of the Burnie.se Buddhists. The 
festival which lasted for four days was similar to an Indian 
mela (fair). At least one lakh of }x.'ople must have 
gathered round the famous Pagoda to take part in the 
festivities. Pilgrims came not only Ivom the town and its 
suburbs but also from distant villages and the scene round 
the extensive grounds of the Pagoda was a picturesque one. 
I’emporary shops and stalls were erected in hundreds, while 
merry-go-rounds and other means of amusement were 
lilx^rally provided. Burmese men, women and children 
throng the place from early morning to a very late hour 
at night. The scene on the Pagoda platform itself was full 
of life and animation. Devotees of both sexes brought 
flowers, incen.se and candles which they offered at the shrines 
repeating Pali formulas. Inspite of the great rush there 
was perfect orderliness and good humour. A number of 
Buddhist Societies had their stalls on the platform. These 
Societies were engaged in various duties such as providing 
free cool drinks and refreshments to the visitors, cleaning 
the Pagoda platform, offering meals to monks and such 
others charitable works. One of the Societies had arranged 
to distribute about 6000 bags of rice to the monks gathered 
there. Other charities of similar dimensions were being 
prepared. The festival was an occasion for Burmese 
charity and hospitality to have their full play. 
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Many tributes have been paid to Burmese women by 
foreign writers for their freedom and refinement. The 
festival which we witnessed was an occasion when that 
reputation could have been put to test. After visiting the 
Pagoda during the festival 1 came back fully convinced 
that the leputation was well deserved. There is no doubt 
that the freedom enjoyed by Burmese women is unique 
in the world. I’hc (juiet dignity and freedom with 
which they moved about in the crowds unassisted 
by male members were a contrast to the timidity 
and dependence of Indian women on the assistance of 
their male family members. We saw parties of young 
women walking back to their homes at midnight without 
the slightest apprehension of trouble from any quarter. 
No one dare molest them as they knew how to protect 
themselves. This feeling of security and freedom for both 
men and women to move about in any part of the country 
is a great blessing. It is only in such conditions that real 
freedom could thrive. Freedom of women in Burma is 
not a new thing. They had it for centuries. In 
England and other European countries women have won 
their rights only recently and for which they had to struggle 
hard. But in Burma they have enjoyed equal rights with 
men from time immemorial. Most of the stalls in the mela 
were in charge of women and we could notice how cleverly 
they managed their affairs. The flower and curio stalls in 
the passages leading to the Swe Dagon Pagoda about which 
I had written earlier, are almost entirely under the manage- 
ment of women. 

Another pleasing thing that we noticed in the crowds 
that gathered at the famous Pagoda was the cleanliness of 
the people as regards their dress and person. Practically 
everyone was dressed in spotlessly clean silk. We hardly 
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distinguished any difference between the rich and the poor 
as they were almost all dressed alike. How they manage 
to dress so well is difficult to understand. Probably the 
thickness of the Lnngis which they wear help to keep oft' 
the dust unlike the thin Indian dhotis which easily absorb 
dirt. This cannot, of course, be the only reason. By nature 
Burmese are fond of cleanline.ss and their laundry bills must 
l>e quite heavy. This is proved by the numerous “pinmen” 
shops one comes across everywhere in the towns. Cleanli- 
ness is a habit and once it is formed one cannot feel happy 
or comfortable in unclean ways. Burmese dress is not only 
clean but most picturesque. The lungis are of variegated 
colours and with the bright head dresses of men and 
umbrellas of women, a colourful scene is created which 
find.s no parallel anywhere else. 

{To be continued) 

« * 

* 

THE MAHA BODHI MOVEMENT IN 
NAINI TAL 

The Maha Bodhi Society, which has centres throughout 
the world, has just started its activities at Mukteswar in 
the Dist. of Naini Tal, U. P. 

This is a place inhabited by Christians, Muhammadans, 
Hindus and Buddhists. The number of Buddhists is 
almost insignificant in comparison to the rest. There is a 
history behind the Buddhist community, i.e., about a 
century ago some Chinese came over to India and settled 
down at Mukteswar. They were Buddhists by faith, and 
merchants by profession. They formed their marriage- 
connections with the Hindus and survived for several 
generations. 
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I’licii present descendants have almost lost their 
identity. .Still they are by nationality and by faith no 
other than their pioneers tliough they ought to be now 
called Indians like the ancient Aryan invaders. They speak 
Hindi. riiev hate no mother tongue other than that. 
Their customs, manners and even physiognomy are appa- 
rently Indianised. 

However, thev are proud of their fidelity to and 
reverence for their ancestors. Their home Mukte.shwar is 
a hill-station 7.500 feet high. It is an important place in 
many respec ts. I’he natural situation of the place is attrac- 
tive and a well-known laboratory is situated nearby. 

Almost all the members of the Buddhist community 
are employed in the laboratory save a few peasants. The 
people are (|uite cultured and refined unlike the hill tribes. 
They bear a good physique and a fair complexion. Their 
isolation from the rest of the Buddhists is a great loss 
which they very much feel. They find it dilficult now to 
marry within the community without entering the prohi- 
bited degree. They are anxious to build up family 
connections with their co-religionists outside as they have 
young girls and boys of marriageable age. 

They appealed to the Maha Bodhi Society to help them 
in organising themselves. In response Rev. H. Dhamma- 
nanda and Rev. Subuddhi were sent as mi.ssionaries from 
the headquarters at Sarnath. The two monks stayed there 
for a fortnight, during which time evening classes were 
held and religious instructions given, along with a practical 
training in the management of their affairs. 

The community is a progressive one. The members 
are quite capable of maintaining their families. The boys 
and girls of the marriageable age .are of good disposition and 
cultured. 
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A branch of the Maha Bodhi Society was started there 
specially for their ivelfare under the title “Maha Bodhi 
Association. “ We are most concerned to hear that 
Christians and Mohammadans approach them with promise 
of assistance to solve their problems on condition they 
renounce Buddhism and embrace either of these religions. 

Matrimonial-alliance is a pressing problem to them. 
They appeal to the Buddhist world most earnestly and it 
must hurry up to respond to them lest they deviate from 
the Buddhistic path. 

* :jc 


^ HINDUS & BUDDHISTS SHOULD UNITE^' 

Mahasabha President's Appeal 

The following statement has been issued by Brother 
Savarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, regarding the Burmese- 
Moslem Riots in Rangoon : — 

‘‘While deploring the recent riots in Rangoon in general 
and the consequent loss of life and property, 1 assure our 
Buddhist co-religionists in Burma, on behalf of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, that all Sanatanist Hindus in Hindusthan share 
their indignation at the calumnious attacks Indulged in by the 
Moslem pamphleteers against the life and teaching of Lord 
Buddha, and take this opportunity to exhort our Buddhist 
brethren in Burma to guard themselves against the systematic 
Moslem proselytisation in that land which is being conducted 
secretly and openly by Moslem organizations. His Highness 
the Aga Khan who is reported to have sent a message full of 
platitudes posing to play the part of a peace maker, is him- 
self the head of a sect named Guptis, i.e., “convert converts” 
which is slyly spreading Islam in Burma as elsewhere. 

“The second danger to be guarded against is the alarming 
increase in the number of Burmese girls who unwittingly 

5 
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associate or marry Moslems but whose progeny is then syste- 
matically and legally claimed by and converted to Maho- 
medanism and brought up in anti- Buddhistic spirit. This 
process, if allowed to go on unchecked, will soon break up 
the racial, religious and cultural homogeneity of the Burmese 
nation and divide, as happened in the case of Hindusthan and 
mainly through the same process, into two antagonistic camps 
as Moslem Burma, and Buddhistic Burma. It is high time 
that our Buddhistic co-religionists wake up to the seriousness 
of this danger and put a stop by all legitimate means to this 
slow penetration of Islam and the alarming increase of the 
indigenous Moslem population in that land which slow process 
spelled slow death in the cases of so many other Buddhistic 
and non-Moslem nations in Asia. 

Consequently the Sanghatanist Hindus in Hindusthan 
dissociate themselves from the statements issued by Gandhiji 
and other Congress leaders in so far as they have timidly 
shunned to locate the guilt of and the provocation to the 
recent riots on Moslem fanaticism. 

“I exhort the Hindus in Burma to side with our Burmese 
co-religionists and sympathise with their national aspirations 
and not to have anything to do with the Moslem fanatics 
refusing to get misled under the deceptive slogan “Indians 
unite.” Nor should our Buddhistic brethren in Burma fail in 
the heat of the moment to distinguish a friend from a foe and 
accord to the Hindu citizens there just and fair treatment, 
guarding their legitimate interest in so far as they do not 
endanger the peace and prosperity of the Burmese nation. 
The Hindus whose interests are religiously, culturally and poli- 
tically allied with the interest of Burma, cannot fail to side 
with their Buddhistic sister nation, Burma, against any 
aggrandisement by a non-Hindu adversary.” 

• # 

« 



THOUGHT CURRENT & UNCURRENT 

By Wayfarer. 

John Wesley and Methodism: England and the 
United States have recently celebrated the bi-cenienary 
of the foundation of the Methodist Church, one of the sects 
into wliich the Reformed Church divided itself. That 
Church arose out of the intense .spiritual experience of 
John Wc;.sley in the evening of May 24, 1738. It had ex- 
traordinary effect on the religious life of England. Wesley 
meant by the term “Methodist” a life lived according to 
method. His golden rule was, “Never be unemployed, and 
never be triflingly employed.” Wesley observed his own 
rule ; he method i.sed his life ; and hence his life was a 
marvel of industry. The Methodist Church spread widely 
in England and in her progeny, north America. In the 
United States it split itself into three branches — the 
Northern Methodist Church, the Methodist Protestant 
Church and the Southern Methodist Church. Method or 
discipline fits in nicely with the genius of the English 
people — with their devotion for the warlike .spirit. In an 
editorial on the late General Gordon, the “Christian 
Soldier”, the Statesman mentioned the fact that the English 
people love their soldiers to be religious and their religion 
to be soldierly ; and the paper referred, by way of illustra- 
tion, to the Salvation Army as “one of the most characteristi- 
cally English organizations extant.” About three years ago 
the Lord Chief Justice of Scotland stated in open court 
that “England was the most prie.st-ridden country in the 
world.” Of the great religions of the world Islam and 
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Christianity an; based on military discipline. The wonder- 
ful progress of the former is due to the simplicity of its 
teaching and to its comparative freedom from dogma. 
John Wesley preached a plain, simple doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith to a people who, untouched by the rationalism 
of philosojihers inherited the old Protestant theology. As 
the Manr/icito Guardian Weekly wrote on May 27; “The 
eighteenth-century Devil was highly personal and the fires 
of hell were e\er near. Wesley’s faith, it has been said 
(and this perhajjs explains his success), w;is on a level 
with the ordinary English mind ; and he shared the 
popular superstitions and theological conceptions ; he 
distrusted scientific reasoning. It was a religion of the 
people.” As late as 17(18 he stated that to gi\c up the 
beliel in witchcraft was in ellect giving up the liible. 
He belie\ed that love was a sin. He had fought, some- 
times with an almost superhuman intensity, against love 
which, he conceived, might turn him from his Chid-given 
woi'k. He shtired St. Augustine’s view of woman: “What 
does it matter whether it be in the person of mother or 
sister ; we have to beware of Eve in every woman.” The 
character of John Wesley’s intellectuality may be judged 
from the fact that he ascribed most of the evils of a 
degenerate age to the practice of drinking tea. Ihc 
Salvation iVrmy is a revivalist movement on lines similar 
to those of Methodism ; but its .seeds have falllen on barren 
soil as the growth of humanism in modern times has given 
the go-by to a theology founded on .Semitic beliefs. 


* • 



THE GREAT GURU PADMASAMBHAVA OF 
TIBET AND BUDDHIST RELIGIOUS 
DANCING 

By I'wo Eastern- European Members of the 
Holy I.ama-Sangha. 

1. I'imcs arc constantly changing’ While elsewhere 
Buddhist thrones and traditions had been overthrown and 
the masterpieces ol' Buddhist art scattered by vandals and 
to-day searched for in vain. Buddhism in I'ibet continued 
to gain in strength and stability. It emerged from the 
centuries not only scatheless, but with higher prestige 
within and without the Snowland, Tibet, the mysterious 
and fascinating country that has been and still is the land 
of Buddhist Science and the Abode of Shining Excellence. 
There is in Tibet deep veneration for the Great Guru 
Padma.sambha\ a the founder of the I’iljetan Buddhist 
Hierarchy, who by his sterling qualities of head and 
heart has enthroned himself for ever in the hearts of all 
Mahayana Buddhists throughout the world. 

The worth of a Buddhist Nation is not gauged by the 
number of gold bars in their bank vaults, but by the way 
the teachings of Lord Buddha are practised and by the 
process called the art of civilization, a source of inspiration 
to poets, artists, dancers and philosophers. 

Buddhism of Sakyamuni was preached for the 
first time in Tibet about 640 A.D. in the reign of the 
Tibetan King Sron Tsan Gampo. But it was not till 
hundred years later that Buddhism made great progress 
when King Thi-Sron-Detsan, listening to the advice of the 
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pandit Shantaraksita, summoned the famous Indian 
Buddiiist priest, Guru Padmasambhava, to come to Tibet 
in 747 A.D. and this Mahayanist monk from the great 
Indian University of Nalanda (Oxford of Ancient India) 
Ix-'came the actual founder of the ecclesiastical system 
known as Tibetan Buddhism. Mahatcharya Padmasam- 
bha\a, “the Lotus-born”, is called by the Tibetans the 
Guru Rimpoche, or Precious Teacher. He was born in 
(ihazni, famed for its mysticism and called in those far off 
days Udyana. in Tibetan U-rgyan, to-day compri.sed within 
the territory of Afghanistan. Padmasambhava w'as an 
adopted son of Kitig Indrabhuti, who was regarded as an 
authority on Mahayana Buddhism and who wrote a large 
number of Buddhist works. At least twenty-three among 
Indrabluiti’s w(jrks are preserved to-day in 'I'ibetan transla- 
tions, the most interesting being jnanasiddhi tvhich throws 
much light on the little known Vajrayana school of 
Buddhism. Padmasambhava himself had eight Indian 
gurus belonging to eight different schools of Buddhist 
j)hilosophy, but he was ordained by a priest of the I’antra- 
Yogacharya School and became soon renowned for his 
knotvledgc of dfiarani (mystical sentences) and of their 
efficacious application. Padmasambhas'a’s greatest asset was 
his per.sonal charm. But the shadow of the great position 
he was born to occupy first fell across Padmasambhava”s 
path when he was lecturing at the far-famed Buddhist 
University of Nalanda. Everywhere he was received with 
veneration. Padmasambhava’s lectures at Nalanda and his 
uni^'crsity life formed a pleasant prelude to his trip to Tibet 
where he remained altogether about fifty years founding 
monasteries and teaching the Buddhist doctrine. At all the 
places w^hich Padmasambhava visited, there were wild scenes 
of enthusiasm- During his journeys he visited almost every 
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part of India, Tibet, the “Grassland”-Mongolia and many 
other foreign lands. Glowing with zeal for the salvation of 
sentient beings, Padmasjunbhava did even visit China and 
especially the gi'cat monasteries and sanctuaries of 
Wutai-shan, in Shansi province, which is nowadays a 
meeting-place for the Tibetan and Mongolian Lamas and 
the Chinese Buddhist monks. There are to-day one 
hundred and fifty Buddhist monasteries and temples 
dedicated to the Great Aryan-Manjusri. the Bodhisatva of 
wi.sdom and tutelary god-protector of the holy Wutai-shan. 
The holy Wutai mountain rises in live terraces to a height 
of three thou, sand six hundred feet, which have given it 
the name of “Five Platforms” (in Chinese Wu-tai). 

2. The loss which Buddhism had sufrered later from 
persecutions in India, was amply compensated by the con- 
version of innumerable Chinese, Japanese, Mongolians and 
Tibetans. What Guru Padmasambhava alone accom- 
plished seems almost incredible. People joyfully attended 
and listened to the holy man. who was kind-hearted 
and who, a.ssisted by the Lotsava Pagur Vairocana, 
engaged in the explanation of Buddhist Yoga and Mantras, 
translated various Buddhist books into Tibetan. An 
account of the Lives of the Guru Padmasambhava points 
out that: “The park like country of Kamarupa (Assam) 
and Marurtse, the Haza, the Grusa country, Shambi, 
Farbhana and the Turfan country, the Raksasa country 
(S. W. of Udyana) and Rupchu, the country of the Nagas 
— all these he (Padmasambhava) brought into the Buddhist 
fold.” But this most indefatigable and successful preacher, 
Padma.sambhava, earned his greatest merit whilst engaged 
in preaching Buddhism to the inhabitants of Tibet. 
Buddhist mysticism, symbolism ^nd Mahayanic fondness of 
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Splendour have found their expression in the prayers, 
incantations and sacrifices Padmasambhava in\'entcd or 
developed in order to impress the mystically-inclined 
Tibetans. 

Mahatcharya Padmasambhava was a very illustrious 
teacher of the Occult Sciences. He is said to have 
appeared to his followers in the guise of a penance- 
practising Henikd, whidi term refers to a Buddhist saint of 
high rank, whrj is “naked” with respect to all worldly things. 
Padmasambhava possessed the enemy-eradicating power of 
a very subtle kind. Concerning this power Western 
Scholars know verv little, and in this direction there exists 
an almost virgin field for scientific research. When the 
Precious Guru Padmasambhava arrived in Tibet in 7,^7 
A.D.. he found the people there harried and tormented by 
obsessing e\i1 spirits. Aided by unfavourable climatic 
conditions, the dark elementals projected their malignity 
into Tibetans, producing in.sanity and various disorders in 
them. Padmasambhava knew how in nature all things 
influence one another. The exorcizing rites to neutralize 
the disbarmonv in man’s body, mind and surroundings were 
employed by Padmasambhava to heal all manner of sickness 
and conquer malignant spirits. In order to appease and 
exorcize the demoniacal beings, habituated to an existence 
of purely sensuous delights, Padmasambhava, sounding a 
human thigh-bone trumpet and accompanied by a low 
chant on the part of his close disciples, performed his 
celebrated Buddhist Dance in order to destroy the powers of 
evil. Padmasambhava’s dance, inimical to evil influences, 
was essentially a religious rite, rite of purification symboliz- 
ing the utter destruction of all recognized evil in constant 
activity and unconscious to an ordinary man, 
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In the Western world and in certain Eastern countries 
too a dance is danced for pleasure, or to exhibit the beauty 
of bodily movements, but in the Buddhist Tantrik dance, 
worldlincss has no place, and so the religious dance is to be 
danced convincingly with a particular spiritual aim. 
Dancing is regarded by Tantriks, or Buddhist .Sadhakas, as 
the sport of gods. 

As Guru Padmasambhava danced with great ability he 
visuali/cd that he is treading under foot the prostrate forms 
of malignant illusory beings which he thought of as being 
human corpses. This ecstatic dance symbolized the treading 
under foot of Wrong Belief, or the five chief obstacles at the 
Ixrginning of the Path leading to Salvation, namely. Hatred 
or Wrath, Pride, Lust, Jealousy, and .Slothfulness. Along 
with painting and music, religious dancing is an exquisite 
art in Mahayana Buddhism as rev'ealed already a millenium 
ago in the paintings and frescoes at Ajanta. Ajanta 
and Sigiriya (in Ceylon) with their carved stones and like- 
nesses of Buddhist gods bear eloquent testimony to the days 
of Mahayanic religious dancing. The Buddhist Natya- 
Shastras. or the Holy Books of Dancing, give rich infor- 
mation and a wealth of ritidras or mystic poses f)f the hand 
or hands imitating symbols of various religious meanings. 
Without a knowledge of Buddhist life and traditions it is 
difficult to appreciate fully the key-note of Tibetan classical 
Tantrik dances Tibetan Tantrik music, stereotyped by 
ages of tradition, the beat of the gong, the human thigh- 
bone trumpet giving forth a melodious tone, the skull-drum, 
which is the best and rarest of drums possessing a clear 
sound, come all with a weird exhilaration to Western ears. 

A rhythmic motion travels from the Tantrik dancer’s 
shoulders down his arms, and through his wrists to his hands 
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in mystic gestures. From the tips of his eloquent gesticulat- 
ing fingers a wave of flame-like radiance passes on, out into 
the air, and falls with the might of a thunderbolt where- 
soever the 'Fantrik Buddhist priest mentally projects it: 
against the demons and antagonistic spirits with their 
followers, rentlering them powerless to flee. The dance is 
telling 'T’antriks a story, religious in significance. Move- 
ment and miming as well as a detailed and elaborate 
Buddhist .symbology of ancient traditional gestures give one 
the impression of uncommon devotion, restrained sensitivity 
and delightful hetoism before an audience of gods and men. 
Each Buddhist 'Fantrik dance has a characteristic musical 
motif which may be interpreted as symbology in sound. The 
expert and correct phonetic values of elaborate man trie 
sounds pervading in 'Fantrik dance music are contributing 
much to the full religious achievement. 

{To be cotilinucd) 


BOOK REVIEWS 

World Fellowship: Edited by Charles Frederick 
Weller {Liveright Publishing Corporation, New 
Vor^). 

The first Parliament of Religions was organised in 1893 
in the progressive city of Chicago which offered its hospitality 
to great leaders of religious thought among whom we Indians 
specially remember Swami Vivekananda preaching Vedanta 
philosophy, the late Rev. Dharmapala inculcating the death- 
less messages of Buddhism and Mr. P. C. Mazumdar pro- 
claiming the democratic Theism of the Brahmasamaj (Univer- 
salist Church). The key-note was sounded by the Venerable 
Dharmapala when he uttered the following words : “It is not 
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the elevation of one sect or one religion that the world needs 
to-day. but the elevation of Humanity on altruistic grounds/’ 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, as the International 
President of the World Fellowship of Faiths in 1933, delivered 
a noble address on ‘‘Religion in a changing world.” Zoro- 
astrianism, Brahmanism. Jainism, Sikhism, Islam and various 
denominations of Christianity were well-represented. The pro- 
blems of racial and religious persecution were boldly tackled by 
Negro TTieologian, the Rev. James S. Todd of Florida and 
Rabbi J. X. Kohen of the American Jewish Congress. We hope 
and pray that such a noble band of religious leaders and thinkers 
would use their influence, individual as well as collective, in 
developing a world foundation with the definite aim of com- 
bating the menace of religious intolerance and persecution, 
so disgraceful to modern man and civilization. We congra- 
tulate the World Fellowship of Faiths on the publication of 
this inspiring volume which we strongly recommend to the 
libraries, universities and colleges of India and of the Orient. 
TTie book contains valuable articles and up-to-date informa- 
tion on most of the important religions of the East and the 
West and thus it would prove indispensable to all those who 
are interested in comparative religion. 

Kalidas Nag. 

mm*** 

A Master of the Mountains : By Barnett D. Conlan, 
Roerich Museum, New York- 

We acknowledge with thanks the present of a pretty 
booklet entitled ‘‘A Master of the Mountains” by Barnett D. 
Conlan. It is a treatise on the work and life of Nicholas 
Roerich, the great master artist and humanitarian. The book 
is well brought out and makes pleasant reading. 
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Tela K at aha Gatha {Verses on Oil Pot) Translated 

into English for the first time by Dr. Bimala Churn 
Law, M.A., Ph.D., B.L. 

TTiere is a beautiful poem which, so far, has been engorged 
by students of the Pali language only. It dates from the 10th 
century and is not labelled with the name of an author. It 
is a work of great literary merit because of the charm of its 
rhythm and its alliterations. The work is purely Buddhistic 
and known as the Telal^ataha Gatha. We have now the 
privilege of giving it for the world in English. Dr. B. C. Law, 
the well-known Buddhist scholar, has given a very correct 
rendering of it. 

Although, needless to say, the beauty of the rhythm is 
lost in the translation, yet the deep meaning of the text 
remains the same, and the lovers of literature owes a debt 
to Dr. Law for this gift. 

* * 

« 

NOTES AND NEWS 

Justice for Animals. 

Acros.s ihi.s beautiful world lies a dark shadow — the 
shadow (j[ cruelty. Animals, being defenceless against man, 
are the greatest sullcrers, and millions of them are treated 
merely as things. But they are 7tot things, and because 
they can feel pain they have a right to humane treatment. 

On World Day for Animals (October 4 th), people in 
every land give special attention to the needs and claims of 
the sub-human creatures. T his concentration of thought on 
07ie day, is meant to inspire us to helpful and kindly action 
on cxjcry day. It is an obser\ance in which ALL can take 
part by putting into practice the motto. Think — Speak — 
Act for Suffering Animals. 
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When will the dark sliadow of cruelty be lifted from 
this beautiful world? 

The answer to that question lies with you — with me — 
with all of us. Many of our habits involve the exploitation 
of animals for food, dress, etc., and w'c must set to work to 
uproot these commercial cruelties. I.et us henceforth 
refuse to eat flesh food, wear furs, attend animal 2^erform- 
anc:es and films, take in blood s^jorts, or use medical 

tt'catments based on vivisection. Thus shall we hasten the 
day when our “little brothers and sisters” will be free and 
fearless. When men act justly towards animals, they will 
also desire to act justly towards their fellow-men. Peace 
W'ill reign, and the world will become joyous as well as 
beautiful . — From World League against V wisection and for 
Protection of Animals. 

^ an an 

First Ordination in Malabar. 

Revd. Dhannaskandha who is doing splendid work for 
the cau.se of Buddhism in Malabar was the first Malayali to 
liecome a bhikkhu after the Buddhist revival movement 
was started in India by the late Vcn. Sri Devamitta 
Dhanmia[3ala. P’or over two years he has been carrying on 
Buddliist activities on behalf of the Maha Bodhi .Society 
at Calicut, Quillon and other places in South India. His 
efforts have borne much fruit as the number of people who 
have embraced Buddhism now exceeds 600. By making the 
first ordination in Malabar he has laid the foundation 
of an Order of bhikkhus in South India. The historic event 
took place on the 2gth August last in the presence of many 
Buddhists including Mr. A. S. R. Chari who came 
specially from Bangalore to take part in the function. 
Mr. Balakrishnan who has been ordained as Samanera 
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Sumana is an enthusiastic young Buddhist eager to take 
part in the revival ol Buddhism. While we wish him long 
life and spiritual happiness, we hope that he will live upto 
the ideals of the great Order to which he now belongs and 
contribute his share in disseminating the life-giving message 
of Lord Budtlha in India. 

# * # # 

Sciiolarships for the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya boys. 

We are glad to announce that Sister Vajira has offered 
two schloarships of the value of Rs. 30/- and Rs. 20 /- 
annually to the boys of the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya. I'hey 
are to be awarded to tht; two best essays contributed by 
the boys of the School. We are grateful to the generous 
Sister for her kind offer which will encourage the boys con- 
siderably in their studies. We hope the well-wishers of 
the School will follow her example by olfering similar 
scholarshi])s and prizes. 

« * * # 

Poet Noguchi’s Letter to Poet Tagore. 

The famous Japanese poet Yone Noguchi who 

visited India about two years ago and stayed a few days at 
Sarnath wdth Mr. Kosetsu Nosu, has sent a long letter to 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, the world famous Indian poet 
justifying Japan’s action in China. In his letter Poet 
Noguchi attempts to make India understand Japan’s 
standpoint with regard to the conflict. Poet Tagore has 
sent him a remakable reply which voices in a forceful 
manner the feelings of the Indian people on the question. 

* * * * 
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Deaths of Revd. U. Kusalasaya and Mr. Chen Chang 

Leong. 

We deeply regret to announce the sudden and un- 
expected death of Revd. LI. Kusalasaya in Benares. He was 
doing valuable work for the cause of Buddhism by running 
a free reading room in that City. His death came to us as 
a great sui prise as he was full of health and vigour. His 
work has now devolved upon Revd. U. Dhami.ssara of Ye 
P.O. Moulmein, Burma, who has been appointed by the 
bhikkhus to lake his place by the customary Buddhist law 
known as apaloka Kamma. 

We have also to announce with deep regret the passing 
away of Mr. Chen Chang Leong, the chief supporter of 
Revd. Kusalasaya. F'or years he has been in indifferent 
health and his death docs not come to us as a surprise. 
Like his father, the late Mr. Chan Chore Khine who built 
the Malta Bodhi Free Dispensary Building at Sarnath, he 
had a generous heart. To complete his father’s work he him- 
self gave a donation of Rs. iioo/- to the Maha Bodhi 
Society. His death is a great loss to the Buddhist move- 
ment in India. We express our deepest sympathy with the 
bereaved family. 

* * * * 

Railway Concession Tickets for Buddhist Pilgrims 

from Burma. 

In our last issue we had expressed the hope that Rail- 
way Concession tickets might be offered to pilgrims coming 
from Burma. Our expectations have been fulfilled at least 
partly. Buddhist pilgrims coming from Rangoon will be 
offered concession tickets from Calcutta to all the sacred 
places. We draw the attention of our readers to the notice 
appearing elsewhere and trust that the Buddhists will avail 
themselves of these tickets. 

>» * * * 

Revd. Nilwakke Somananda. 

We learn with satisfaction that Revd. Sri Saddhamma- 
charya Nilwakke Somananda Thera, representative of the 
Maha Bodhi Society in Madras, has been elected President 
of the Soinh Indian Buddhist Association, This is an 
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honour which he well deserves and we trust his election will 
open another era of Buddhist activities by that Association. 

« « * # 

International Buddhist University Association. 

The following course of lectures has been arranged by 
the above association at the Maha Badhi Society’s Hall in 
Calcutta. Lectures already delivered were w^ell attended. 

AUGUST. 1938. 

.15th Monday — Miss Surama Mitra, M.A.. Prof. Ashutosh 
College. 

Subject : — Some Aspects of Buddhist Karma 
TTieory. 

22nd Monday — Dr. Benoy Chandra Sen. M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S. 

Subject : — On Buddhist folklore and History. 
29th Monday — Maha Mahopadhyaya Pandit Vidhusekara 
Sastri, Prof, of Sanskrit. Calcutta University. 
Subject : — ^Triveda Buddhism, 
e m « 

SEPTEMBER. 1938. 

5th Monday — Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M'.A.. D.Litt. 

Subject : — Introduction to a Comparative Study 
of Buddhism. 

12th Monday — Maha Mahopadhyaya Pandit Vidhusekara 
Sastri . 

Subject : — Buddha’s Teachings. 

19th Monday — Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta. M.A.. Ph.D.. D.Litt., 
P.R.S. 

Subject : — Buddhist Manuscript discovered in 
Kashmere. 

# # # # 

OCTOBER. 1938. 

10th Monday — Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta. M.A., Ph.D.. 
Principal, Sanskrit College. 

Subject : — ^Hindu and Buddhist Philosophy. 

24th Monday — Dr. Satkori Mukerji, M.A., Ph.D. 

Subject : — Mahayana Philosophy. 

Slat Monday — K. K. Mukerji, M.A., B.T., Prof. CalcutlijiC 
University. 

Subject : — “Some Aspects of Buddhist ElduiC^- 

Xhnr 
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MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacarika H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

wiT^ flrn«I ««r«^ 5twTt« i 

“Go ye, O Bhikkhua, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the Welfare of the many, in compaaaion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of goda and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhi\l(hua, the Doctrine glmioua, preach ye a 
life of holineaa, perfect and pure .” — MahaVAGCA, VinaYA 
PlTAKA. 
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THE SACREDNESS OF LIFE 

This scripture of the Law of Duty has been written 
by Command of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King (Asoka): — 

"Here no animal may be slaughtered for sacrifice, nor 
shall any merry-makings be held.” 

“Because in merry-makings His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty sees much offence, although certain merry-makings 
are excellent in the sight of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King. 

"Formerly in the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King each day many hundreds of thousands 
pf living creatures were slaughtered to make curries. 
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“But now, when this scripture of the Law is being 
written, only three living creatures are slaughtered for 
curry (daily), to wit, two peacocks and one antelope, the 
antelope, however, not invariably. 

“Even those three living creatures shall not be 
slaughtered in future.” 

♦ * 

« 


A MEDITATION IN THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM 

By Frank R. Mei.lor 

In the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, London, is a room entitled 
The Buddhist Room. It is a room seldom visited, except 
by passers through, on their way to other rooms in the 
mu.seum, for its contents are principally statues of the 
Buddha, more or less crude according to their age and the 
countries of their origin, and carvings which, though pre- 
cious in themselves, have little interest except to the 
Buddhist, the archaeologist and the student of compara- 
tive religion. On the day I visited there I was the sole 
occupant of the room until my meditations were broken 
by the advent of a noisy quartette of children, laughing 
and making fun of what they could not understand, as is 
the way of human kind. 

Amongst these attempts of man to portray something 
so much higher than himself that the result he obtains is 
only grotesque, stands a small show-case differing from the 
others only by having its floor covered by a yellow cloth 
instead of white paper. In it among some curiosities 
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which, though the gazer is not told that, were probably 
discovered in the same tope at the same time, stand two 
small round stone boxes which, the label tells one, contain, 
“Portions of the ashes of Sariputta and Mt^allana, 
principal disciples of the Buddha.” 

Only that and nothing morel 1 1 

When, unexpectedly, I first saw these two unpreten- 
tious caskets, 1 confess tliat a wave of profound religious 
awe swept o’er me. Unconsciously my hands joined and I 
found myself reciting the Salutation and the Refuges, for 
these are the remains of Holy Men who saw, talked with, 
and received the Truth from the Blessed One himself. 

In meditation 1 was carried back twenty five centuries, 
to a world dillerent in thought, word and deed from the 
one we inhabit now. I saw Upatissa, as he was then 
known, a beautiful boy, the eldest son of Vaganta, a rich 
and influential Brahman, and of the Lady Sari, his wife, 
a charming Brahmani, who were the leading people in the 
village of Upatissa or Nalaka, near Rajagaha. 

Such was the charm and beauty of the Lady Sari that 
she overshadowed her son and he became known as Sari- 
putta, (Son of Sari), a name which clung to him for the 
remainder of his life. 

I saw him again, now a young man in all the pride 
of youth and vigour. With his friend Rolita, more com- 
monly known as Moggallana, he was attending a hill-top 
festival. Perhaps the luxury of Sariputta ’s upbringing had 
satiated him with village fetes for he suddenly perceived 
the vanity of sensuous pleasures ; his mind recoiled from 
them and he determined to seek a way of life more worthy 
of a man. 

Moggallana agreed to throw in his lot with that of his 
friend and without even returning home to inform their 
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parents of their intentions they dismissed their attendants 
and set out together as homeless wanderers in quest of — 
they knew not what. 

Before long they fell in with a wandering ascetic 
named Sanjaya who had a numerous following of disciples. 
They joined this throng but soon found that Sanjaya was 
not the teacher they needed for the meagre knowledge that 
he could impart was very little more than they already 
knew. They therefore left him and continued their 
wanderings. 

For months they continued their search like travellers 
following a will-o’-the wisp, meeting nothing but dis- 
appointments, which was not strange for they did not know 
what they were looking for. At last grown weary of their 
aimle.ss search and perhaps a little wiser from having 
abandoned their lives of luxury, they decided to return 
home, first making the compact that he who should first 
discover the way to Spiritual Enlightenment should imme- 
diately inform the other. 

Sometime after this, Sariputta wandering aimlessly in 
the little town of Rajagaha, chanced to see a Buddhist 
monk going upon his begging round. He had never seen 
one of that sect before and he marked the calmness and 
dignity with which this venerable man passed with 
measured step fi'om door to door, accepting without speak- 
ing such portions of food as the charitable placed within 
his bowl, soliciting nothing and giving no thanks for what 
was received. 

Sariputta thought it would be unmannerly to interrupt 
the monk during his begging round so followed him at a 
distance. The monk, having gathered sufficient food for 
his scanty meal, left the town and sat down under a tree 
to consume it. Sariputta stood afar off until he noticed 
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that the monk had finished his repast and washed out his 
bowl. He then approached him courteously, made 
obeisance, and modestly enquired what doctrine he pro- 
fessed and who was his teacher. Assaji, for that was the 
monk’s name, replied, "I am still a novice in the Order and 
am not able to expound the Teaching to you at length.” 
Sariputta then said: — “I am Upatissa, Reverend Sir, say 
much or little according to your ability and it will be left 
to me to understand according to mine.’’ The Venerable 
Assaji then uttered a four line stanza which skilfully sums 
up the profound philosophy of the Buddha. 

“Of all things which proceed from a came. 

Of these the cause the Tathagata hath told ; 

And also how they cease to be. 

This too the mighty monk hath told.” 

It is said that hearing of the first two lines of this 
stanza was sufficient to cap the result of Sariputta’s many and 
prolonged meditations. Before he had been as a seaworthy 
ship, well-found and capable of sailing the seven seas but 
which for want of a compass and helmsman yaws and drifts 
o’er the ocean at the mercy of every breeze and current. 
Now he had found his hclm.sman, his compass was fixed 
and his destination certain. Having taken a reverend leave 
of the teacher who had directed him upon The Way, with 
joy he hastened to tell his friend the good news. 
Moggallana also understood the meaning of the stanza and 
together the two friends sought the Blessed One and were 
without question received into the Order. 

Almost immediately Sariputta and Moggallana became 
the two chief disciples of the Blessed One who said that 
Sariputta was second only to himself in the Order and 
dubbed him Captain of the Dhamma. He became famed 
for the eloquence of his preaching and was an ever-willing 
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spiritual instructor to young and old, rich and poor alike. 
Several chapters of the Buddhist Scriptures are attributed 
to him, and such was the charm of his personality that 
kings deemed it an honour to be allowed to provide his 
daily meal. 

Many were the wordy battles that Sariputta waged 
with the Brahmins and leaders of other sects for at that 
time the followers of the Blessed One were members of a 
small sect fighting for its existence against enormous vested 
interests and had to be ready and willing to state the 
reasons for their belief before all comers. In all these 
contests Sariputta was victorious. 

One such contest was with a famous woman ascetic 
who, after the manner of Socrates, wandered about asking 
questions from whomsoever she met. No one was able to 
meet her in debate and such was the dread inspired by 
her numerous questions that the news of her approach 
was enough to empty the street and cause every door in 
the village to be closed and barred. 

Sariputta answered all her questions calmly and with- 
out hesitation. He then asked to be allowed to ask one 
(juestion in return. 

“Ask your question. Lord, “said the ascetic. 

“What is one?” asked Sariputta. 

The woman was non-plussed and begged for the 
answer. Hearing it she sought admission into the Order, 
became a nun, and in time attained to Enlightenment. 

At an advanced age after forty five years of a pure and 
holy life in the service of the Teaching the time came for 
Sariputta to attain to Nibbana. He was stricken with a 
severe attack of dysentry. Seeing him in great agony, his 
friend Moggallana asked if he knew of a cure. Sariputta 
replied that his mother used to cure him with honey and 
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milk porridge. Moggallana procured the necessary in- 
gredients and prepared the porridge. Sariputta was about 
to take the porridge when a sudden thought struck him 
and he asked whether the materials had been received in 
the usual course of a begging round or had they been asked 
for. Learning that they had been obtained by asking for 
them he refused to partake of it saying that he preferred 
to die rather than break the rules of the Order. 

Knowing that the time of his passing was near, 
Sariputta determined to die in his mother’s house, in the 
room in which he was born. Having swept his cell and 
placed its contents neatly and tidily, he presented himself 
before the Blessed One, announced his impending death 
and begged leave to proceed to his mother’s house. With 
calm regret the Blessed One gave the leave asked for and 
added: — "Assuredly, Sariputta, it is seldom that the 
Brethren are able to listen to a Bhikkhu like you. There- 
fore, be so good as to deliver a discourse to them before 
you depart.” 

With due reverence, Sariputta gladly accepted the 
invitation and expounded the Dhamma to the quiet 
assembly of the Brethren of the Order, in the very pre- 
sence of the Blessed One. I’hen, that last duty having 
been performed, with sad solemnity he bowed down and 
clasped the feet of the Blessed One and begged that if he 
had wronged him by thought, word, or deed, he might be 
forgiven. 

Soft spake the Blessed One : — "You have done no 
wrong, O Sariputta, either in thought, word, or deed.” 

Leave having been taken, Sariputta, accompanied by 
a party of Bhikkhus, departed for his native village, which 
was reached in seven days, 
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The beautiful Lady Sari was now an old woman, 
perhaps a little crochety and mean through the cares of 
household affairs and the loneliness of her widowed state. 
It was with some reluctance that she provided accommoda- 
tion for the retinue of her son, for she had not been con- 
verted to the Buddhist creed. But love for her son over- 
came the prejudices of caste and she saw that the Bhikkhus 
were suitably housed and .Sariputta entered the chamber 
in which he was born and was now to die. No sooner 
had he entered the chamber than he was taken with a 
fatal attack of dysentry, but holding back the sickness by 
force of will he delivered a discourse to his mother which 
converted her to the Teaching. 

His time was now at hand. The Brethren were 
summoned in haste. He asked Cunda to raise him up. 
Then, supported in a sitting position, he said: — “Brethren, 
for forty-four years I have lived amongst you. If I have 
wronged even one of you by thought, deed or word, I pray 
you forgive me.” 

The dawn was breaking ; the fresh cool morning 
breeze came softly through the window of the little room 
as the body of the Venerable Thera Upatissa, the Captain 
of the Dhamma, the first chief disciple of The Blessed One, 
was gently lowered back upon the bed by his brother 
Cunda and that immortal part, which we poor laymen do 
not rightly know, attained to Pari-Nibbana. Oh that this 
suffering world might once more be visited by a Sariputta! 

And Moggallana 

Here my meditation was broken by a noisy little band 
of school children with their happy shrill voices and clump- 
ing shoes who laugh to see an elderly man standing with 
joined hands before a show case. 
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The aura of calmness and peace with which my medi- 
tation had clothed me, disappeared. With a sigh I turn 
away and pass out into the busy street where things spiritual 
are thought but fit for fools anti dreamers and where every 
vista is polluted with signs of man’s mad desire to make 
money out of his fellow man. 

“In them is no safe sanctuary ; in them is not the 
supreme sanctuary ; in them is not the sanctuary whither a 
man may go and cast aside his cares.” (Dhammapada.) 

• • 

PRIEST-CRAFT & CASTE 

By Dr. Hardayal, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 

Caste is the curse of India. Caste, in all its forms, has 
made us a nation of slav'cs. More than laoo years ago, 
the short-sighted priests of the new Hindu Church thought 
that they could secure power permanently for their caste 
by excluding the other castes from higher education and 
dividing them into mutually hostile sections. The Hindus 
were forbidden to marry freely among themselves ; and 
they were directed to abstain from eating and drinking 
with one another. Could blind folly go further? 

The Priests rejoiced that they had succeeded in their 
designs. Their system gave Hindu India a short period 
of sham glory and unity but it was a false dawn. Priest- 
craft and caste could not supply a firm foundation for a 
healthy society. The priests really cut the branch on which 
they were sitting. The whole miserable farce ended in 
disaster and centuries of slavery. The priests wished to 
lord it over the Hindus for ever and ever, but they them- 
selves became the slaves of the Moslems and the European^. 

Z 
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Thus Caste has led to a veritable reductio ad absurdum. 
The j)ricst is our master but he himself (and all of us) are 
the slaves of foreigners. 7'his is the fruit of caste. The 
mills of History grind slow, but they grind exceeding 
small. It is not Islam, and it is not England, that has 
destroyed India. No, our enemy is within us. Priest-craft 
and caste have slain us. This is the truth of history. 
Hindu Society twice committed suicide. 

Where in Indian literature shall we find an antidote 
to this deadly cobra venom of caste? We have had many 
Vaishnava and modern teachers, who have preached against 
caste. All honour to them and their work. But we see 
that they have not accomplished much. Caste is such a 
monster that some tremendous and irresistible force is 
needed for its destruction. Destroy it we must or it will 
destroy us. Caste must go and it must not go slowly and 
gradually but immediately and completely and irrevocably. 
This should be our vow: No compromise with caste in 
any shape or form, and Hindu unity as our practical social 
ideal. We do not need four castes or three or two. We 
do not wish to hear all that foolish talk about the four 
castes and their duties. We do not want these four names 
of brahmans, kshatriyas, vaisyas and sudras. We are only 
men and Hindus and then we have our different occupa- 
tions. We are also true citizens of India, and we are 
members of the I,eague of Nations. These are our new 
names and terms. Away with the death dealing non- 
sensical and meaningless division of society into brahmanas, 
kshatriyas, vaisyas and sudras. These Sanskrit words 
should not be found in the vocabulary of New India. 
Deeper than the wells of Rajputana desert shall we dig a 
grave for these inauspicious names of evil omen, suggesting 
of inequality and discord, weakness and servitiide. 
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The priests exterminated Pali in India. They did not 
detest Pali on account of the philosophical doctrines or the 
ethical precepts of Buddhism. They even acknowledged 
Buddha as a great teacher and deified him. But they 
wished that Buddha’s wonderful words should not be heard 
within India, as those words would have the power of 
dynamite against the citadel of caste. They said: “Perish 
Pali ; Perish India ; But our caste must rule,” just as many 
Englishmen say to-day, “Perish the whole world, but our 
nation must dominate and exploit Asia and Africa.” This 
is the clue to that period of Indian history. Pali will be 
our ally against caste. Pali will take us straight to the holy 
feet of Buddha, who has uttered a tremendous “Lion roar” 
(to use a Buddhist expression) against caste and priestcraft. 
Nanak and Kavir, Keshava Chunder Sen and Dayananda 
have already attacked caste, but the word of Buddha has 
also great power. Many teachers say the same thing, but 
the greatest of them makes men do the right, while the 
lesser prophets only tell men to do the right. There is 
a great difference between exhorting people and giving 
them power to act. A physician does not merely write 
prescriptions ; he must heal the sick. We should, therefore, 
unearth from the archives of our nation the precious words 
of the Buddha, which did abolish and destroy caste in 
India when they were uttered. We must fight caste with 
all the weapons that we can get. We master a vast army 
for this campaign. We take all the wisdom of the West 
and the East for this great struggle. Europe teaches us; 
our medieval and modern saints awaken us ; and now let 
us also listen to the mighty word of Buddha, which shall 
never be forgotten by mankind and that word consumes 
caste to dust and ashes. 
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We should tell the people that Rama killed Ravana, 
and Krsihna slew Kansa and Buddha was born to destroy 
the more terrible demon of caste (not merely to abolish 
animal-sacrihces and llesh-diet as the priests now teach us). 
We can cite the very words of Buddha, which have come 
down to us in Pali. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Caste ruined Guru 
Govind Singh’s work. Caste disintegrated the Maharatta 
empire. Priests and castes destroyed the magnilicent army 
created by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. This is my interpreta- 
tion of history. The priests are to-day condemning and 
opposing iMahatma Ciandhi. When any great movement is 
started in India, the priests as a class will try their utmost to 
smother it, if their pre-eminence is not acknowledged. They 
will destroy every good movement rather than give up 
the old privileges of their caste. Caste and Priestcraft stand 
or fall together. India can never establish and maintain 
a free State, so long as caste rules in our society. This 
is not a social or a religious problem. It is a political 
question. Caste will undermine and destroy every indi- 
genous State that may arise in India, and land us again 
in bondage. It will be the .same sad story once more. All 
Hindu political parties must therefore accept the imme- 
diate abolition of caste as a principle, they should insist on 
the introduction of inter-caste marriage and interdining, 
and recognize the right of all Hindus to higher education. 
Guru Govind Singh learned by experience that he could 
not create an efficient army without first abolishing caste. 
The history of the Mahrattas shows that civil administra- 
tion cannot be carried on without destroying caste in Hindu 
society. I am therefore not going too far or “meddling 
with delicate social and religious questions,” when I propose 
that all Hindu parties must adopt the “No caste” 
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programme. I predict that all Hindu movements that 
ignore this suggestion will go to pieces. You may deliver 
speeches, pass resolutions, and sign Commonwealth Bills 
ad infinitum, but you will discover (if you live long enough) 
that caste-ridden Hindus cannot work together, or establish 
a free State or create a victorious army. I'his is thus a 
political question of first magnitude. I have some expe- 
rience of practical political work. Our heroes may fight, 
and our martyrs may fling away their lotus lives in early 
l>loom ; but old wily Priestcraft and Caste will again ruin 
their work, if these two enemies are left alive. That leader 
who ran organize a caste-free political party among the 
Hindus, will be the liberator of India. This is the message 
of Buddha and Guru Govind Singh. 

* * 

« 

BUDDHISM AND INDIAN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 

By R. J. Jackson 

No one who is at all interested in the great problems 
of philosophy, — in the everlasting question concerning the 
why and the wherefore of our existence on this earth — can 
afford to ignore the valuable guidance offered by the great 
Teachers and thinkers of India towards the solution of 
these problems. For centuries in Ancient India they had 
watched the daily miracle of the dawn and the sunset — 
they felt themselves linked up in this great scheme of 
nature, and they rejoiced in their life. This joy is reflected 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda — that wonderful book of 
ancient Indian Religion. 
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Nevertheless they had. asked themselves from early 
times questions which they felt they were unable to 
answer: (R. V. 10.81.2) “What was the place, which was 
the support, and where was it, from whence the all-seeing 
Vhvakarman, (the fashioner of all things) when producing 
the earth, displayed the heaven by his might? 

What was the forest, what was the tree* from which 
they carved out heaven and earth? Ye wise, seek in your 
minds that place on which he stood when supporting the 
worlds.” And the unknown author goes on: 

“Beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond the devas 
and the asuras, what was the first germ which the waters 
bore, wherein all gods were seen?” 

In putting these daring questions these ancient 
thinkers saw clearly that life first started in the water. 
There is no answer to them in the Hebrew Bible. And 
our hymn goes on : 

“You will never know him who created these things; 
something else stands between you and him. 

Enveloped in mist and with faltering voice the poets 
walk along rejoicing in life.” 

So they rejoiced in the life they now lived, and were 
content, for a time, to put these deeper questions aside. 
They prayed that they might live to see a “hundred 
autumns” and when they died they might enter 
“The Kingdom of inexhaustible light 
Whence is derived the radiance of the sun. 

To this kingdom transport me 
Eternal, undying! ” 

“U ndying” ; yes, that is the keynote of Indian religfious 
thought and aspiration , — that is the magic word we are 


• Our “materies** — ^matter. 
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coming to, — for after all the gods in the Veda are lease- 
holders — like the gods in Scandinavian Edda, or on Mount 
Olympus ; they have no “fixity of tenure.” In some places 
Savitri and Agni are said to have conferred immortality 
upon the gods ; elsewhere it is said that the gods drink 
soma to obtain the same gift, but it is generally taught that 
they obtained their divine rank through austerities. 

The immortality of the gods is thus only relative. 
They are recognised to be subject to the same law of 
dissolution as other beings: 

“Many thousands of Indras and of other gods have, 
through time, pa.ssed away in every mundane 
age”. 

The gods both desire and are capable of mukti, 
liberation from future births. Here was the dawn of the 
realization of Samsara — the Wheel of Birth and Death. 
The word Samsara means “wandering”. Birth means 
death — death means re-birth — here was the vicious circle. 

Indian philosophy set itself to answer this question: 
Can we escape the “Wheel”, and if .so, how? Back of this 
query lay another: What is the invisible force or power 
that causes a rtian or god to be reborn? You remember I 
spoke of a god in the Veda, — ^Visva-karman — the maker of 
all things. The word ‘karrnan’ means deed or work. At 
the time the forest-sessions were held called “Upanishadas” 
karman, deed, was recognised as the link between birth and 
birth. But it was held as a mighty secret ; only the 
initiated ‘high born’ could be taught it. In the esoteric 
teaching every man became Visvakarman, the maker of all 
conditions. It is associated with the teaching of Yajnavalkya, 
one of the greatest thinkers of early Indian antiquity. It 
occurs in the 129th hymn of the 10th Mandala of the Rig- 
Veda, We re^d of a time when there was ‘neither aught 
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nor nought, neither death nor immortality,’ and the hymn 
goes on: 

Then first of all arose desire, the primal germ of mind 

Which ‘nothing’ with ‘existence’ links, as sages searching 
find. 

Here was the great secret of the creative power of 
thought. Men were beginning to find out that they were 
their own creators! We might say this was the most 
revolutionary di.scovery that was ever made in the history 
of thought. It dispensed with the need of external gods 
and saviours and turned a man’s thought inward upon 
himself. How long it took to win acceptance we do not 
know. It must have taken centuries to work it out in 
all its applications. Every problem here and hereafter was 
set and answered by it. It was the power that fashioned the 
worlds and their succession. I’he sects which challenged 
it in the Buddha’s day could not hold their own. The 
materialist might question it. He might say: “We do not 
see that men reap what they sow’’ — but the logical Indian 
mind clung to it, as the inviolable support of the essential 
justice Tegulating human life. It determined the state of 
animal, man. deition, ghost, or god, the social rank of man 
as prince or slave: the grace or deformity of his person, 
the vicissitudes or good fortune or loss, of sickness or 
accident or bereavement. All the abilities and dispositions, 
the tempers and infirmities, the energies and affections that 
make up his inner personality — these are the inevitable 
results of his past. Far, far back in distant ages, where no 
beginning could be conceived, he somehow started making 
himself. Through innumerable lives — whether in heaven, 
on earth, or in hell, — he had been subject to the inviolable 
law that by every moment’s action in thought, word, or 
deed, he strengthens or weakens the forces of good or evil 
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around him. The animate world is incorporated in a 
universal moral order. This vast variety of beings in 
constant transit from one scene to another, between the 
extremes of hell and heaven, all shared a common life, 
under a common sovereignty, invisible, impersonal, but 
all-end)racing. Within its sway, were they then all 
separate atoms? Had they no ties of union with each 
other? Such questions were not asked at first. The 
Buddha was content to insist on the certainty of moral 
consetpiences for each thought and word and deed. 
Among the fnc orders from the demon to the angel, every 
one must die and be reborn, for his own iniquity or his 
own virtue. The past could not be cancelled nor 
responsibility evaded. The whole of existence is ruled by 
everlasting light. 'Fhe Buddha claimed to reveal the Way 
— the Way that led to emancipation from rebirth. Two 
main features of the Indian mind have marked the attitude 
of their theology and philosophy from later Vedic times. 

(i) The mighty poxuer of concentration, and, based on 
the discovery that life is sorrow. 

(s) The fear of life, for the logical Indian saw clearly 
that death cannot be conquered until life is conquered. 
This fear of life is based on another specifically Indian idea 
— that of transmigration. I'he doctrine of transmigration 
might seem startling to modern minds but it was accepted 
as an axiom in the Buddha’s day. So in the main systems 
of Indian Philosophy we find the.se two features prominent: 
the Superiority of the Mind and the desire to overcome 
Life ; for Life is an evil, is the great prison-house into 
which man has been cast, and in which he is kept by 
transmigration. So the constant prayer of the Indian at 
all times bgs been: "Deliver us from the evil of Lif?”, 
3 
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In the words of Brihadaranyaka, the great jungle 
U panishad : 

“From the unreal (life as we know it) lead me to 
to the Real” (deliverance from life as we know it). 

From darkness lead me to Light. 

From death lead me to the Undying”. 

7’his was the State in which there could be no more 
re-birth. 

Most sharply and distinctly was the contrast between 
Matter and Mind formulated and an assurance of the 
attainment of an escape from the prison of life in the 
Sankhya system which has had an enormous number of 
followers. On the Sankhya is based the Yoga system and 
the Buddha was familiar with the latter, indeed, accepted 
the whole system as the metaphysics of His Teaching. 

The Buddha did not change anything in the notion 
that life is an evil — that is a given proposition. He also 
accepted the superiority of thought, but He developed this 
still further: the superiority of character — the emphasis 
on man’s personal character is an outstanding feature of 
His teaching. So He is the forerunner of Socrates (born 
.some years after Buddha’s Nirvana) with his maxim that 
Man is the measure of all things, and that the truth is 
valuable as such only in so far as man recognizes it as such 
for himself. That was the great endeavour of Socrates, to 
make the people find the truth from general facts, a 
method called the inductive or Socratic method. The best 
illustration of this method is the First Sermon of Buddha 
preached at Benares, the holy city, to the five bhikkhus 
or disciples. The method of self-conquest practised by 
nearly all Hindu ascetics was mortification, penance and 
self-torture. Buddha rejected this method. This being 
the case, He was asked how could he have won the victory? 
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He replied by explaining the fundamental truths of his 
system, an exposition preserved in the Dhammacakka- 
ppavattana Sutta, the Sutra of the Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness. This expression is sometimes 
rendered “Turning the Wheel of the Law”, and in the 
Buddhist sculptures of the great Tope at Sanchi the 
disciple is sometimes represented as turning a wheel. But 
the “cakra” or “cakka” on the monuments is no ordinary 
wheel : it is the sign of dominion ; and a cakra-varti is, 
“he who makes the wheels of his chariot roll unopposed 
over all the world” — a universal monarch. 

‘Dharma” (Pali, Dharma) is not laiv, but that which 
underlies and includes the law — a word often most difficult 
to translate, and best rendered here by truth and righteous- 
ness ; whereas the word “law” suggests ceremonial obser- 
vances, outivard rules, mere ritual, which the Buddha 
wished to do away with; “Pravartana” (Pali, pavattana) 
is “setting in motion onwards”, the commencement of an 
action which is to continue. The whole phrase means 
therefore: “To set rolling the royal chariot wheel of a 

universal empire of truth and righteousness”. This 
perhaps sounds 'more grandiloquent to us than the original 
wolds did to the Buddhist, to whom the allusion to the 
cakra was familiar through its connexion with ancient 
Indian sun mythology. In order to avoid explanatory 
words which would spoil its simplicity we choose another 
and entitle it: “The discourse on the Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness.” 

The sutra is placed in a setting of exquisite poetical 
imagery. The devas throng to hear the discourse until 
all the heavens are empty ; and the sound of their approach 
is like the noise of a storm, till at the blast of a heavenly 
trumpet they become as still as a waveless sea. All nature 
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is moved ; the everlasting hills on which the world is built 
leap for joy, and bow themselves before the Teacher, 
while the powers of the air dispose all things as is most 
meet ; gentle breezes sigh, and delicious flowers fill the air 
with their scent. “The evening was like a lovely maiden ; 
the stars were the pearls upon her neck, the dark clouds 
her braided hair, the deepening space her flowing robe. 
As a crown she had the heavens where the angels dwell ; 
these three worlds were as her body ; her eyes were the 
white lotus flowers, which open to the rising moon ; and 
her voice was, as it were, the humming of the bees. To 
worship the Buddha and hear the first preaching of the 
word, this lovely maiden came.” When Gautama spoke, 
though He spoke in the language of Magadha, each one of 
the assembled hosts thought himself addressed in his own 
language and so thought the dillerent kinds of animals, 
great and small. Had a Greek been passing by at the time, 
as Rhys Davids remarks, he would never have dreamt that 
the few “barbarians” talking together earnestly under the 
trees, were giving expression to ideas that would move 
the world 1 

The discourse laid stress on the necessity of adhering 
to the “Middle Path” ; that is to say, in being free, on the 
one hand, from “de\otion to the enervating pleasures of 
sense which are degrading, vulgar, sensual, vain, and pro- 
fitless” ; and on the other, from any trust in the efficacy of 
the mortifications practised by Hindu ascetics, “which are 
painful, vain, and useless”. This Middle Path was summed 
up in 8 principles or parts (angas) found in all schools of 
Buddhism. Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, 
Right Actions, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mind- 
fulness and Right Meditation (samadhi). This is by no 
means an arbitrary composition, but rather a sequence of 
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steps of psychic practices, according to Yoga pattern. We 
see that Moral Training precedes meditation {samadhi). 

Samddhi becomes a constant habit of mind — a power 
of self-concentration — of preventing outward sensations 
from obtaining mastery over the mind. Then the great 
Teacher points out the Four Noble Truths viz., Suffering — 
the Cause of Suffering — the Cessation of Suffering — and the 
Path which leads to the cessation of suffering. 

(1) Suffering — Birth is sorrowful ; growth, decay, 
illness, death, all are sorrowful ; separation from 
objects we love, hating what cannot be avoided, and 
craving for what cannot be obtained are sorrowful. 
Such states of mind as co-exist with the consciousness 
of “I” with the sense of separate existence are states 
of suffering or sorrow. 

(2) The Cause of Suffering — The action of the 
outside world on the senses excites a craving thirst 
for something to satisfy them, or a delight in the 
objects presenting themselves, either of which is 
accompanied by a lust of life. I'hese are the causes 
of sorrow. 

(3) The Cessation of Sorrow — The complete 
conquest over and destruction of this eager thirst, 
this lust of life is that by which sorrow ceases. 

(4) The Path leading to the cessation of sorrow 
is the Noble Eightfold Path of a virtuous life. 

The Buddha declared that he had arrived at these con- 
victions, not by study of the Vedas, nor from the teachings 
of others, but by the light of reason and intuition alone. 
And the Sutta concludes with the triumphant song of the 
devas : 

Hard by Benares in the Deer Park hermitage 
Lord Buddha set rolling that great Wheel of Truth, 
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Empire of Law supernal ; the which none — 

Monk, priest or god, demon or evil one — 

Ever shall turn aside or cause to stay! 

Buddhism has sometimes been called "pessimism” 
because it recognizes and points out the transiency and 
sorrow of all forms of finite existence — but the significance 
of Buddha’s teaching is that “there lurks in transient form 
immortal bliss” “He who overcomes this con- 

temptible thirst ((for the transient form), sufferings fall off 
him like drops of water from a lotus leaf.” Is this 
f)essimism} Immortal bliss — i.e., Niroana — this then is the 
goal of the Noble Eightfold Path. I spoke of the concep- 
tion of immortality in the Veda. The Devas were supposed 
to become immortal by copious libations of some juice (a 
plant which produced a state of intoxication), and we 
know that in the West the fermented juice of the grape is 
the basis of a sacrament believed to confer immortality. 
The gods of Olympus could only keep alive by drinking 
Ambrosia, and in the Eleusinian Mysteries it was the 
deities of the corn and wine, — Ceres and Dionysus — who 
conferred immortality. In the history of religion these 
historical parallels are significant. But the Nibbana of the 
Buddhist is not a mere perpetuation of mortality. It is the 
conquest of death because it is the cessation of craving. 
Such was the testimony of the converted harlot, Vimala: 

“Purged are the Asavas that drugged my heart ; 

Calm and content, I know Nibbana’s peace”. 
Nibbana, then, or in its Sanskrit form. Nirvana, is the 
state of Buddhist holiness, the attainment of complete 
self-control, and the knowledge and insight which were 
inseparably united with it. 

The word appears in Indian literature for the first 
time in Buddhist teaching. Whether Gotama found it 
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already in use, or coined it for his own purposes we cannot 
tell. It is derived from the verb nibbati, to “go out” in’ 
the sense in which a fire or lamp goes out when no more 
fuel or oil is supplied to maintain the flame. Nirvana, 
then is the '"going out”, the extinction of that sinful 
grasping condition of mind and heart, which would other- 
wise, according to the play and interplay of Karma, be the 
cause of renewed individual existence. 

We have .seen that Nirvana is the great emancipation 
and joy of deliverance from sufTcring, here and now, in 
this life. Such deliverance was the essence which flavoured 
the whole teaching. 

The life of man, to use a constantly recurring Buddhist 
simile, is like the flame of an Indian lamp, a metal or 
earthenware saucer in which a cotton wick is laid in oil. 
One life is derived from another, as one flame is lit from 
another ; it is not the same flame, but without the other it 
would not have been. As flame cannot exist without oil 
so life, individual existence, depends on our craving for it, 
our attachment to it (tan ha, lust of life). 

We live in our own finite prison. If there is no oil in 
the lamp it Vill go out, though not until the oil which 
the wick has drawn up is exhausted : and then no new 
flame can be lighted there. And so the parts and powers 
of the perfect man will be dissolved and no new being 
will be born to sorrow. When we have thus conquered 
the false self, to us will apply the words: 

“they — the wise are extinguished like this lamp”. 
“To him who has finished the Path, and passed 
beyond sorrow, who has freed himself on all sides, 
and thrown away every fetter, there is no more fever 

of grief” “Him the gods envy from their 

lower seats.” 
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So the Buddhist scriptures are full of passages in which 
this State is described, or rather, I should say, pointed 
out, emphasized, in terms of awe-struck and ecstatic praise. 
But all that could be said would rather remind us of a 
striking parallel in the Bhagavad Gita: 

“Nor wotteth man this, what a marvel it is 
When seeing and saying and hearing are — done\ ” 

There is a Nirvanic suggestion in the conception of 
the realm of Pure Form where peace of mind alone can 
be found, there no sulfering exists : while the clinging to 
bodily form is a vale of tears. We get this in Schiller, the 
German poet who contrasts the Realm of Pure Form with 
what w'e call reality ; the Ideal life, with actual material 
existence : 

“In your region of pure forms. 

Sunny land e’er free from storms, 

Misery and sorrow cease to rave. 

There our sufferings no more pierce the soul. 

Tears of anguish there no longer roll. 

Nought remains but mind’s resistance brave. 
Beauteous as the rainbow’s coloured hye 
Painted on the canvas of the cloud. 

E’en on melancholy’s mournful shroud 
Rest reigns in empyrean blue’’.’ 

Pure Form is divine, while its bodily realization is 
mingled with that element that is of the earth earthy. 
Therefore the poet exhorts us not to lust after the fruit 
of sensuality. Once bound by its spell we are caught in 
the maelstrom of desire, leading to disgust, and the desire 
itself will leave us, which reminds one of Schopenhauer 
who declares that life is an oscillation between wants and 
ennui. 
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I have tried to show the true place of the Buddha’s 
great leaBliing in the history of Indian religion. The 
lustre of the gem is shown in its true setting. So is the 
unique character of the Buddha’s teaching shown forth in 
the study of Indian Religions Thought. In the hynins I 
have qtioted from the Rig-Veda we see man’s thought 
turned oiilxoards — away from himself — to the world of the 
gods. Buddhism directed man’s search imoards to the 
potentiality hidden within himself. In the Veda we find 
prayer and praise and worship. In the Buddhist books we 
find meditation — mind trainhig by our own strenuous 
efforts. In the Upanishads we find Self postulated: 

“The Self that is free from sin, free from old 
age, from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, 
which desires nothing but what it ought to desire 
and imagines nothing but what it ought to imagine 
— that it is which we must search out, that it is 
which we must try to understand.’’ 

Bu( they said further that it could never be described. 
It was Neti neti ; not so, not so. The Buddhist — the 
enlightened hearer of the Word — said that there is no 
ground for the Self- — in meditation it vanishes: 

The Buddhist recognised the three characteristics: — 
Anicca: impermanency (all forms). 

Dukkha: dissatisfaction. 

Anatta: no permanent self. 

Every shield has two sides: the other side is Nibbana 
— ^permanency, joy, and purity. We have spoken of the 
joy in life we find reflected in the hymns of the Veda — 
this joy is liable to turn to sadness as nature changes: the 
joy of the Buddhist lies in that which can never fade away 
— “the treasure that no wrong of others and no thief can 
4 
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Steal” the treasure laid up through charity and 

piety, temperance and self-control. 

When the Buddha was on earth and moved about 
among men his fame is said to have spread round about 
“like the sound of a great bell hung in the canopy of the 
sky”. May His great Teaching soon attract all men in a 
similar way. When we reflect on the golden age of Indian 
History in which Buddhism played such a glorious part, 
on that long line of illustrious saints and reformers of 
which the Buddha was the chief, we feel once again that 
India has a mission to the whole world and we recall the 
rousing words of Swami Vivekananda in his Madras 
Lectures: (with which we may fitly conclude): 

“When the mighty mind of the Greek had linked 
the diflerent parts of the Eastern world together, 
there came Indian thought ; and Christianity with 
all its boasted civilization is a collection of little bits 
of Indian thought . . . One of these cycles has 
again arrived. There is the tremendous power of 
England which has linked the different parts of the 
world together. English roads no more are content 
like Roman roads to run over lands, but they have 
ploughed the deep in every one of its parts. From 
ocean to ocean run the roads of England. Every 
part of the world has been linked to every other 
part and electricity plays a most marvellous part as 
the new messenger. Under all these circumstances 
we find India reviving again and ready to give her 
own quota for the progress and civilization of the 
world. Everything looks propitious, and Indian 
thought, philosophical and spiritual, must once more 
go over and conquer the world . . . I am an 

imaginative man and my idea is the conquest of the 
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whole world by the Hindu race . . . Dp, India, 
and coiKpier the W'orld with your spirituality! . . . 
The world wants it ; without it tlic world will be 
destroyed. The whole of the Wcsterti world is on 
a volcano w'hich must burst to-motTow.” 

The volcano has burst, and now — the only hope for 
mankind lies in the application of the great Teaching we 
have heard. 




* 




PAINTINGS OF CHINA, KOREA AND JAPAN 

By Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Lirr. (Paris). 

Quite apart from the unicpie value of Chinese 
paintings as works of art, they are indispensable landmarks 
in the history of Asiatic art. Chinese painting is the noble 
oilspring of Indian idealism and Chinese a.-sthetic genius. 
The earlier phases of this cross-fertilization are unfortun- 
ately obliterattd by the cruel hand of time, but thanks to 
the ceaseless researches of archaeologists and art-historians, 
we catch a glimpse of that glorious age of cultural colla- 
boration when whole Asia under the inspiration of 
Buddhism was breathing like one integral being. Studies 
of the pictorial remains of Khotan and Kucha, Turfan and 
Tun-Huang have demonstrated clearly the line of migra- 
tion of this composite art along the Northern route. But 
there was also a Southern Asiatic line of art migration from 
India through Indonesia to South China and thence to 
Korea and Japan, as has been ably argued by Dr. Visser 
in his monograph published in the Influence of Indian 
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Art. Prince Cunavarman, the painter-missionary from 
Kashmir, was pro})ably a pioneer in the Southern route, 
liut in Kashmir of his a»>e (loo A.D.) was also the university 
of the great Kumarajiva who came all the way from the 
Indian colony of Kucha to learn Sanskrit and various 
Indian sciences. So the routes may differ but the artistic 
anti cultural traditions oiler points of homogeneity amidst 
ethnic and regional diversities. The Iranian, Parthian, 
Hellenic and even Roman influences were clearly visible 
in the art of Central Asia. While Foucher is of opinion 
that the Turkish Kushanas “had no direct influence on 
Intlo-Greek art”, Waley strongly asserts that “Central Asia 
has influeticed India quite as much as India influenced 
Central Asia.” Central Asian influences are noticeable in 
many Indian art-motives specially those of the Matluira 
School. So tve find the inllucncc of Gneco-Roman art 
on the Yung- Kang reliefs and that of Turfan paintings on 
the early I’ang frescoes discovered in Tun-Huang which, in 
the yth century, came under China and developed remark- 
ably Chinese features. Tun-Huang appears today as a 
sort of art-reservoir into which several Western Asiatic art 
currents flowed in and out of which emerged various 
currents connecting the art traditions of Korea and Japan. 
In tracing the history of early Tang painters Waley very 
appropriately remembers that Chinese painters oft(;n took 
lessons in painting from foreign priests. Such a painter- 
monk was Seng-Hui, a Sogdian, another was an Indian 
whose Chinese name may be retranslated into Dharma 
Gupta, another foreign painter of the Sui dynasty was a 
member of the Khotanese royal family and it has been 
admitted that the Khotanese School of painting forms the 
primal source of many later Chinese and Japanese pictorial 
traditions. Most of these foreign painter-monks visited 
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China in the 6th and 7th centuries and an Indian named 
Sakya Buddlia is reported to have painted foreign animals 
as well as “a picture showing the customs of a Few-lin 
country or the Byzantine Empire.” The Khotancse painter 
is reported to have painted “tlic dancing girls of Kucha” 
and his works and designs of birds and llowcrs, men and 
deities arc judged by i4tli century treatise of art-criticism 
Hua Chien as outlandish and lacking the dignity and 
restraint of Chinese art. The same book records that the 
Korean type of Avalokitesvara is based on the designs of 
the same Khotanese painter, VVei-Chih I-Seng (630 A.D.). 
From concrete illustrations the painter Yen Li-Te took to 
subtle suggestions in expressing special moods like a lyric 
poet. He also painted the historical picture of the depar- 
ture of the Chinese princess to marry the Tibetan King 
Gompo who also married in the Nepalese royal 
family thus uniting closely for the first time the artistic 
traditions of India and China through J’ibet. The 
younger brother of Li-Te was another great painter Yen 
l.i-Pen (born about 600 A.D.). In 643 he was employed 
to paint portraits of 24 famous men of th time for the 
Ling Yet Ko or the National Portrait Gallery. His most 
celebrated picture ‘‘the visit of Manjusri to Vimalakirti” 
was probably the model for the treatment of the same sub- 
ject in the frescoes of I’un-Huang as described by Pelliot. 
Another Tun-FIuang fresco, the Procession of the Donor, 
described both by Pelliot and Stein, is supposed to be the 
source of inspiration if not the origin of the Tosa School 
of Japan. But Waley is not inclined to accept the theory. 
He is inclined rather to trace the Tosa school painter 
Keion’s (i^ioo A.D.) works to the indigenous Japanese 
Genji skroll painting of Takayoshi (1100 A.D.). Some 
critics are inclined to connect the famous wall paintings of 
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Horyuji (cinple at Nara with the Indian frescoes of Ajanta 
or those of Khotan. Waley admits the possibility of 
Khotanese painter Yen Li Pen and upholds the local tradi- 
tions that the Hor)uii frescoes were painted about 
712 A.D. by a Korean in the style of the 7th century 
Chinese Buddhist art. 

I'he '•rcat painter VVu I'ao-T/u. born in Honan about 
700, is reported to have painted 300 frescoes to 
decorate the temple walls at Chang-an and Lo Yang. 
Unfortunately most of his works along with those temples 
were dt.'stroycd after the persecution of Buddhists in 845. 
Hence many works attributed to him are found out 
to be later copies. But he was undoubtedly the founder 
of the great school as we ktiow from references to his many 
pupils and he influenced contempotary painting and 
sc:ulpture. VVu I’ao-Tzu, however, so far as we can judge 
from l.iter catalogiu;, painted very rarely the Western 
Paradise or its presiding deity Amitabha dominating the 
highly conservative provincial school of Tun-Huang. The 
7th century iconography was dominated by Amitabha just 
as the 5th was dominated by Maitreya and the 6th by 
Sakyamuni. .. 

Waley considers the Tun-Huang school as an inde- 
pendent offshoot of the Northern 6th century school 
founded by Chung-ta, the Sogdian. Against this provincial 
school we find at Chang-an quasi-Tantric sects and appari- 
tions, e.g., the five Vidyarajas, the matronly forms of 
Avalokitesvara and a huge procession of Arhats or Lohans. 
As early as 520 A.D. or about a century after the landing 
of Gunavarman at Nanking, there arrived at Canton, the 
famous missionary Bodhi Dharma from Southern India. 
He belonged to a princely family and the reigning emperor 
of China who was a patron of Buddhism welcomed him 
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and their converstition at the Nanking palace is partially 
introduced by VValoy in his ciiaj)tcr on Zen Buddhism and 
/,en artists. 

Another .South Indian, the third patriarch Vajra Bcxlhi, 
reached China in 719 and died there in 79a. riie fourth 
patriarch Suvakara was a tentral Indian prince who arrived 
in China in 716 and died there in The fifth patriarch 

Amoghavaira enjfiyed great prestige under the reign of 
Ming-Huang and died in 77/j. The portraits of these 
patriarchs were made by eminent jiainters like Li Chen, 
(^hou Fang (780-805 A.D.) and others. In 80 j the Japanese 
priest Kobo Daishi arrived in China, learnt the doctrines of 
the magic sect from the 6th patriarch Hui-Ruo and returned 
to Japan in 807 with a number of paintings and portraits 
attributed to Li Chen, now preserved in th(; 'Foji temple 
in Kyoto. 

These link up the art of China and Jap:ui intimately. 
Walcy has reproduced a wonderful Japanese copy made in 
7_‘J5 of a 6th century Chinese skroll. This “Search for 
Buddha” (who has left tlie palace) is now a treasure of the 
Imperial Museum of Kyoto. In .some points this skroll 
reminds us oX Life scenes on the Stein banner collections 
from Tun-Huang which, however, show an astonishing 
advance in power of co-ordination and in the .suggestions of 
spaces and planes. Quite a literature has recently deve- 
loped, based on the pictorial documents from Tun-Huang 
revealed by Stein and Pelliot. The valuable pictorial docu- 
ments of Tun-Huang date from the beginning of the 7th 
century to the end of the 10th century. Here we read 
clearly two distinct types of iiiHuences: (i) Indian mani- 
festing successfully through Gandharian, Gupta and Pala 
models, (2) Iranian and Central Asian types of painting as 
we find from the fragments discovered in Bamyan and 
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Hadfl in Afghanistan as well as from Khotan, Turfan and 
Kucha. All these styles, however, were adapted to Chinese 
piirj)o.scs and progressively transformed by Chinese genius. 
Th stages of assimilation may sometimes be clearly traced. 
In .some cases we find the iconoppraphy of the paintings 
proclaiming its unmixed descent from the Cupta (Ajanta) 
or the Pala schools ; sometimes in the case of minor divi- 
nities, flying figures, etc., experts have discovered that these 
arc links between analogous types at .\janta on the one hand 
and those of Korean tomb of Sammyori (6th century A.D.), 
the coffin plate from Koryo (now in the Government 
Museum at Seoul), and lastly, the flying angels of Horyuji 
in Japan. Japanese; archieologists ha\e recently discovered 
Korean frescoes of great importance pro\ing the progre.ssive 
migration of pictorial motiffs from North China and Korea 
to Japan. The paintings on the tomb near Phyong-an 
represent noble lords and ladies with their attendants dating 
from about 590 A.D. according to Andreas Eckardt, author 
of /I History of Korean Art. They seemed to represent a 
school of court painting with high scale reminding us of 
the stiff elegance of the Wei or Sui figurins. The Korean 
frescoes and the Tun-Huang banners furnish us with 
specimens of the work of the provincial schools. Some- 
times the Chinese type is found to be fusing with the 
Graeco-Roman as in the portrait of Kshitigarbha in Tun- 
Huang. So we notice in the painting of the Lokapalas a 
fusion of Sassanian and Chinese styles just as we find at 
Bazakliq and Turfan explored by professors Grunwedel 
and Von Le Coq. Prof. Paul Pelliot has made his collec- 
tion of Tun-Huang paintings in his admirable volume Les 
Grottes de Tuen-Huang. So Stein’s collection has been 
admirably described by Laurence Binyon in the sumptuous 
reproductions of The Thousand Buddhas. These Tun- 
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Huang paintings now deposited in the Musee Guimet of 
Paris and the British Museum, London, are the only for- 
tunate survivals which enable us to distinguish the Tan, 
the Five dynasties and the early Sung styles in portraiture, 
caricature, animal art and landscape. They lead naturally 
to the now famous roll of “Admonitions” attributed to Ku- 
Kai Chih but which, as proved by Prof. Pclliot, was a later 
J’ang cojty of the old master whose paintings are lost to us 
like the works of Tang painters, Wu Tao-Tzu, Li Chao- 
7'ao and Wang Wei whose sketches are only suggested to 
us today by later copies mostly preserved in Japan. 

The Great Sung Revivai. — 960-1279. 

The Tang dynasty collapsed in 907 followed by a period 
of feudal anarchy for nearly half a century during which 
Chitiese Generals or Turkish mercenaries contended with 
one another. In 960 the whole of China, (with the excep- 
tion of Peking districts captured by the Khitan Tartars), was 
unified by the Sung dynasty which maintained the 
political and cultural integrity of China for more than 
300 years. But in 1125 the Sung empire was divided 
when the whole of North China with the Imperial 
Sung capital Kaifeng was occupied by the Juchen Tartars. 
So the National Empire came to be confined to Southern 
China. The Northern Tartar Kin e^npire (with capital in 
Peking), was conquered in 1234 by the Mongols under 
Chengiz Khan and the Southern Sung empire also was con- 
quered in 1279 by the Mongols under the great emperor 
Kublai Khan. Inspite of these Turko-Mongolian invasions 
and conquests, China under the Sung emperors developed 
the most vigorous and original schools of painting and 
aesthetic idealism so much so that the whole school of 
Japanese painting was profoundly influenced by the Sung 

5 
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masters. Aesthetic criticism was also a distinctive feature of 
this period of intcllcctualisation of Chinese art which further 
manifested itself in and through the archaeological works of 
the Sung antiquarians noticed by Dr. Li Chi. Tang realism 
was yielding place to an intellectual idealism where the 
artists were not seeking the world of concrete forms or the 
real universe but an idealised reflection of the universe. 
This tendency is the result of the reaction of Mahayana 
Buddhism fused with the native mysticism of the Taoists. 
This fusion produced the galaxy of Tang poets like Li Po 
(701-762), Tu Fu (712-770), Wang Wei (699-759) and Po 
Chui (772-846). These poets were seeking the “soul of 
things” and like them, the Sung masters of the pictorial and 
ceramic art transcended the material ideals of the previous 
age and took their stand on intellectual and mystic idealism 
bringing about a veritable renaissance in Chinese art. With- 
out any touch of sentimentality and personal romanticism, 
the Sung artists made their marvellous landscapes “bathed 
in mist and lost in infinite distances” appear to us “as 
poignant as a human countenance.” From the ephemeral 
outward forms, the Sung artists tried to take us to the cosmic 
essence which animates the universe. Eminent authorities 

I 

like Otto Fischer in his Chinesische Landschaftsmalerei 
(Munich, 1921) and Arthur Waley in Zen Buddhism 
(London, 1932) have tried to analyse the beauty and subli- 
mity of the Sung masters. They discovered as the best 
medium of expression, monochrome painting in washes of 
Chinese ink. For the foregrounds they used pure colours 
and “for the more distant planes they mixed the colours 
with Chinese ink which darkened them without diminish- 
ing their transparency. In so doing they invented Chairos- 
curo and halftones, in short impressions by means of which 
the Chinese landscape painters obtained effects of amazing 
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mastery,” (Gousset: China p. 302). The influence of the 
Dhyana or the Zen school of Buddhism seems to be clear, 
us suggested by Petrucci who says, “the haze lends a magical 
aspect to an impression of emptiness and immensity.” In 
many cases the Sung landscapes ai)pear to be translations in 
line or colour of the poets of the Tang renaissance, some of 
whom like Wang Wei (born in 699 at Tai Yuan Fu in 
Shansi) were painters as well. 

As in the landscape so in the portrait paintings the 
Sung masters revealed a rare intellectual and almost 
animistic quality for they had to serve a religious or social 
puipose for portraiture was connected with ancestor worship 
both in China and in Egypt as observed by Prof. Serge 
Elisseev. To mention the principal Sung painters of the 
ioth and 11th centuries when Kaifeng was still the 
capital. Fan K’uan ('990-1030) — a few of his paintings or 
those attributed to him are to be found in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Kuo Hsi (1020-1090) is supposed to 
be the author of the magnificent monochrome roll entitled 
“Autumn in the valley of the Yellow River” now in the 
Freer Gallery of Washington. Many such valuable paint- 
ings, now iq G. S. A., have been catalogued and noticed by 
Prof. Siren in his Chinese paintings in the American collec- 
tions. The paintings of Chao Ta-nieii (1080-1100) are 
treasured by A. Tetsuma of Tokyo and by Hara Tomitaro 
of Yokohama. The most famous of the Sung masters was 
Li Lung Mien (1040-1106)* Li Lung Mien’s works are in 


* He was fascinated by tlie wonderful horses presented to the 
emperor by the rulers of Khotan. But with his sudden conversion to 
Buddhism, he abandoned horse painting and devoted himself to the copy- 
ing of the religious painters of the Tang dynasty. His contemporary 
was the eccentric artist Mi Fei (1051-1107) who excelled in painting 
cloudy mountains. He was a great connoisseur of antiquities and a 
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the Freer Gallery and in the Marquis Kuroda Naganari’s 
collections in I'okyo. The emperor Hui Tsung (iioi-xia5) 
was a collector as well as a painter, an aesthete as well as an 
archaeologist. He built a regular museum in his palace at 
Kaifeng-Fu. He is reputed to be the author of a painting 
now in the Boston Museum entitled “Ladies engaged in 
preparing Silk” which may be only a copy made by the 
emperor of Tang original. 

Emperor Hui Tsung organised the schools of painting 
hitherto subordinated to the Literary College into a regular 
state academy of painting. Examinations in paintings were 
instituted and based closely upon the literary examination. 
The emperor himself excelled in monochrome paintings of 
rocks and Howers, of birds and bamboos. The Chinese 
regard the bamboo as a symbol of culture and refinement. 
Kaifeng fell into the hands of the Kin-Tartars who destroyed 
most of his art collections and the emperor himself was 
carried away as captive to Manchuria. 

The new Sung capital Hang Chow came to be the seat 
of the Southern school of Sung painting and one of the 
greatest landscape painters of the Far East, Ma Yuan 
(n90-i2«4) belonged to the Hang Chow school. He not 
only influenced the later Chine.se painters but also the 
Japanese school of Kano and therefore many of his paintings 
are treasured by Japanese collectors, though some of his 
works could be seen in Boston and Wa.shington.* Ma Yuan 

passionate collector of painting and calligraphy. Sung period witnessed 
the dawn of the modern science of archaeology and critical study of 
antiquities for which Dr. Li Chi has paid a glorious tribute to the Sung 
masters (Vide : Li Chi — Archaeology.) 

* When the Mongols captured Hang Chow in 1276, the Chinese lost 
interest in the mystical school of zen painting and the brooding romantic 
art of 13th century. In that age of neglect, the Japanese admirers could 
easily remove to their country the masterpieces of Ma Yuan, Hsi Ruei 
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combined the majestic power of Tang art with the mastery 
and suggestiveness of the Sung style. His son Ma Lin was 
also a great painter and painting seemed to be a hereditary 
genius. Ma Lin was followed by Hsia Kuei (ii8o-i?34) 
whose romantic delicacy was contrasted with the harsh 
strength of Ma Yung. In the first half of the 13th century 
there flourished the school of Liang Rai who excelled in 
portraits of hermits or poets treated in a synthetic and 
humorous manner imitated by later Sino-Japanese painters 
down to Hoku-sai. His master-piece is the standing figure of 
Sakyamuni meditating close beside a torrent, now belonging 
to the collection of Count Sakai Tadamichi. The last of 
the great Sung artists was Muchi.* He was still plying his 
brush about 1250 making one of the “loftiest pictures of 
Chinese Buddhism on the eve of the Mongol conquest, as 
though the ancient Chinese culture before disappearing had 
desired its whole soul to be expressed by one of its most 
profound geniuses.” The face of the Arhat Vanavasi, 
according to Grousset, while “lit up with an infinite gentle- 
ness has a grandeur worthy of Michael Angelo .... on the 
eve of perishing the soul of China had embraced the whole 

universe.” • 

* # # 

• 

and such romantic landscape painters of the Court. They also removed 
the treasure of minor arts from the zen monastaries of China and that 
is how the Japanese artists of the Ashikaga period (1393-1573) could 
reproduce with astonishing thoroughness of the character of the Southern 
Sung art. Many zen monks from Western China took refuge in Japan 
owing to Mongol conquest just as it happened during the Manchu 
invasion in the 17th century. 

♦ He came from South West of China to Hang Chow about 1215 A.D. 
He revived the ruined monastery of Iviu Tungssu making it the centre 
of a famous school of painting using the swift erratic type of mono- 
chromes to record quickly the fading visions and exaltations. 



THE CELESTIAL PLANE AND THE GHOST 

PLANE 

Translated By Ven. P. Vajiranana, Ph.D. 
and 

Mr. B. L. Broughton, M.A. (Oxon.). 

(Continued from page 44^ of the last issue). 

Introduction. 

The Translation of the Commentary on V imanavatthu. 

Vimdna means the celestial pavilions of the devas or 
radiant beings. Such fairy palaces appear in accordance 
with the acts of merit done by the possessor thereof. They 
are in measure one league or more, and they are adorned 
with jewels and every kind of beauty. As they are 
delightful in the highest measure they are called Vimana, 
and this book is the history of the Vimanavatthus, or the 
records of the celestial planes. It should *be understood 
that this book is the story of the deeds done by the devas 
whereby they gained their glorious state, and also an expla- 
nation of the Doctrine of Karma. So this teaching is called 
Vimanavatthu. When and by whom it was delivered is 
here set forth. 

The record is in the two forms of questions and 
answers. The questions are put by the Buddha, his 
disciples and certain devas. The answers are given by 
devas. Most of the questions are put by Moggallana Thera 
who was praised by the Buddha as being the foremost 
among the disciples for his psychic powers. 
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The Venerable Mog^llana travelling in the celestial 
planes questioned devas about their deeds and returning 
to the earth explained them in the presence of the Buddha 
for the benefit of mankind to show the results of meritorious 
deeds. 

Some questions were put by the king of devas (Sakka) 
and attributed to Moggallana because he foresaw them, 
and as they were accepted by the Buddha they became 
Buddha’s own words and were regarded as his own teaching. 
Compilers collecting them together recorded them as 
Vimanavatthu. In the three Pitakas this Vimanavatthu 
belongs to the Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. 

The detailed account will be given in the story of 
Moggallana ’s perfection. The special details of each story 
will be explained in the commentary of each of them. 

According to other commentators “One day a thought 
came to Moggallana when he was in secluded meditation: 
‘Now men who have not wealth and prosperity, but are 
possessed of virtuous hearts and who have done such and 
such meritorious deeds enjoy great happiness. It would 
be well if I jo;prneycd to the celestial planes and questioned 
them face ft) face concerning their deeds and caused them 
to explain their meritorious acts that I may relate them 
to the Buddha, who will preach the Doctrine of cause and 
effect, of karma and its result, making it clear by the 
examples of these devas ; and the preaching of the Buddha 
will be of great benefit to men and devas.” 

Rising from his seat Moggallana adjusted his robe, 
went to the Buddha and adoring him told him his 
thoughts. By permission of the Buddha, he entered into 
the fourth Jhana, the highest state of ecstatic concentration, 
and in a moment went to the realm of the thirty-three 
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Devas. Traversing there he questioned the devas con- 
cerning the merit they had accumulated. 

They explained to him their various merits. 
Moggallana returned to the world of men and related to 
the Buddha all things as they were. The Buddha assented 
thereto. In accordance with this method the detailed 
Doctrine was preached to the assembled people. 

CHAPTER I. 

Adoration to the Blessed One, the Exalted One, 
THE Perfectly Enlightened. 

I 

The Story of the Celestial Throne Pavilion. 

The Blessed One was once sojourning in Savatthi, at 
Jetavana Monastery whereof Anathapindika was the 
founder, when the king Pasenadi of Kosala performed the 
charity incomparable for seven days, Anathapindika for 
three days and Visakha, the great laywoman for an equal 
period. 

The tidings thereof spread throughout the length and 
breadth of India. Men questioned one another whether 
the fruits of deeds were in accordance with the magnitude 
of the gift or mental state of the giver. Bhikkhus having 
heard the discussion reported to the Buddha. The Buddha 
declared that the gift was to be estimated not only by its 
magnitude, but also by the state of mind of the giver, and 
the virtue of the receiver ; therefore a gift, even a handful 
of rice, a piece of cloth or such trivial thing with a heart 
of goodwill to those worthy of gifts, will yield great fruit, 
glory and far stretching prosperity. This was also said by 
Sakka, the Lord of devas. 
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**Wheii the heart is filled with kindness 
Offerings made unto the Buddha 
Or unto a true disciple 
Ne’er can be accounted trifling.” 

Then men made ofTerings throiighont India to ascetics, 
brahmins, guests and the poor, and established rest houses 
and drinking fountains and did other works of charity. 

At that time a certain Bhikkhu of calm and quiet 
appearance, his senses well composed drew men’s hearts by 
reason of this aspect of holy tranquillity. Going around 
for alms he approached a house where a devout maiden 
seeing the bhikkhu was fdled with reverent joy. Saluting 
him she invited him to enter the house and offered him 
a seat covered with yellow silk. Thinking, “this bhikkhu 
is my sowing ground of merit,” with joyful heart she made 
offering to him and fanned him while he was taking his 
meal. Having finished his meal the bhikkhu delivered a 
discourse on the fruits of charitable deeds and departed. 

That girl thinking of her act of merit and of the dis- 
course offered the seat with its yellow cloth to the Thera. 
After a short time the girl falling sick died, and was reborn 
in a golden celestial mansion in the heaven of the Thirty- 
three devas. A thousand fairies composed her retinue. By 
the merit of offering the seat to the Thera she had a celestial 
throne which moved with the great swiftness whithersoever 
she desired ; hence it was known as the Pitha-Vimana, the 
throne mansion. Its colour was of gold, because she had 
offered a seat covered with a yellow cloth, and by the power 
of her zeal it moved swiftly. Because she gave to one worthy 
of gifts it obeyed her will. Because of her pure mind it 
was delightful to behold. 

Once when there was festival of the devas in the Grove 
of Nandana (Delight) that radiant one of beauteous form 
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surrounded by thousands of fairies shining like the sun and 
moon, entered her celestial mansion and went to the divine 
festival. 

At that time ftie Venerable Moggallana who was tra- 
versing the world of the Thirty-three Devas approached 
her, and the shining one seeing the Thera with reverence 
and great joy descended from her mansion, and gleaming 
in her radiance bowed down and reverenced him. Though 
there were many devas gathered together, she was the 
cynosure of every eye by reason of her merit and wisdom. 
Now it is the nature of devas to recall their previous actions 
whereby they were born in the celestial plane : so the I'hera 
desiring to make clear her special karma for the welfare of 
the devas and men, questioned her in stanzas. 

^*Thy celestial throne pavilion 
Shining with a golden splendour 
Moving whither thou desirest. 

With its flowery silk adornments 
Sliines like lightning in the heavens. 

Whence such might and whence such beauty ? 

Every bliss and every pleasure, 

Follows at your heart’s desire. 

I ask, O fortune gifted fairy, ^ 

What the action you accomplished 
When on earth you dwelt, a woman. 

Thus to win such brilliant fortune 
Filling all the ten directions 
With the splendour of your glory?” 

Thereupon the shining Fairy 
Pleased at Moggallana’s question 
Making clear the fruit of actions 
Answer made to him in this way. 

“When I dwelt on earth a woman, 

In my home a guest I welcomed. 

Unto him a seat I offered, 

Clasping hands and bowing lowly 
I bestowed a gift upon him, 
l^ven as my wealth afforded, 
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By this deed I gained my glory, 

And my form of golden shining- 
Every bliss and every pleasure 
Follows at my heart’s desire. 

I tell to thee, O Mighty Bhikkhu, 

Whence I won this golden splendour 

Filling every direction 

With the shining of my glory ” 

II 

The Celestial Mansion of Lapis Lazuli. 

The beginning of this story is similar to the former. 
This is the difference: 

A certain woman living in Savatthi offered a seat 
covered with a blue cloth to a bhikkhu on his alms round, 
and by the power of this merit she w^s born in the same 
heaven in a mansion of lapis lazuli. 

(Stanzas similar substituting lapis lazuli for gold.) 

III 

The Celestial Throne Mansion of Gold. 

The same, only the woman was in Rajagaha. 

IV. 

The* Celestial Mansion of Lapis Lazuli. 

The same as the second, except that the recipient was 
an Arahan. 

* * 

FORMER TRANSLATIONS OF PETAVATTHU. 

In the Maha Bodhi,* January, 1927, pp. 36 — 41, there is 
an account of these, reaching back to 1917 in Colombo and 
1921 in Philadelphia. A. J. EdmUNDS. 

^Misprints were noted later, April, 1927. The worst was “German” 
for Gehman, the American translator. He is now at Princeton 
University. 
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Guide Through the Abhidhamma Pitaka— by Nyanatiloka. 
Selling agent: D. S. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Booksellers 
& Publishers, “Treasure House of Books**, Hornbey Road, 
Fort, Bombay. Price Rs. 6/-. 

This is a synopsis of the Abhidhamma, which is a unique 
undertaking that has never been attempted before. 

It begins with the Dhamma Sangani or Elnumeration of 
Phenomena, next comes the Vibhanga — the book of 
Treatises. The third chapter on Dhatu-Katha or Discussion 
with reference to the Elements, is a small one but is well 
explained. In this way all the seven divisions of the Abhi- 
dhamma are individually taken and carefully treated. What 
makes the reading of chapters more interesting is the fact that 
many difficult points are made clear by questions and 
answers. The book is very instructive and shows in every 
way that it has been written by one who has thoroughly 
mastered his subject. Its value for beginners in the abstruse 
study of the Abhidhamma cannot be overestimated. The 
learned author has given to Western and Eastern students of 
Buddhism alike a boon for which they will be ever grateful 
to him. 

t 

MilindA-PraSNA Tr. (Hindi) by Bhikkhu Jagadish Kashyap, 
M.A., 6/12/3x5, Pp. 7—24—515—61, published by 
Sthavira Bhikkhu U. Kittima, Burmese Dharmasala, 
Sarnath (Benares), 1937, First Volume in the Maha-sthavira 
Series, printed at the AllEdiabad Law Journal Press, 
Allahabad. Price Rs. 3-8. 

Rev. Bhikkhu Jagadish Kashyap has done a great service 
not only to Buddhism, his adopted faith, but also to India 
and Hindi language, by having translated the Pali work, 
Milindapanha into a language which is understood and read 
by the vast majority of the inhabitants of this land. This 
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work is one of the most authoritative works of early 
Buddhism. Although not included in the Tri-pHak,a, 
the earliest scripture of Buddhism, it occupies almost the 
same rank among the works on the teachings of the Lord 
Buddha. It is a book of Catechism on the philosophy of the 
Master and on the then prevalent beliefs of his followers. 
The questions and answers are not imaginary. They were 
actually put and given by two great historical personages, 
namely. King Minander and Sthavira Nagasena. Who 
recorded them and composed the work is not yet known, as is 
the case with many a great work of ancient India, as the authors 
in that age, unlike in the present, loved the subject-matter 
more than their own names. King Minander (called Milinda 
in the book under review) was a Bactrian king who ruled for 
a long time over the North-western India about 150 B.C. He 
was a very popular and learned ruler. He used to take very 
much interest in the religion and philosophy of India and is 
said in the book to have adopted Buddhism after his discussion 
with Nagasena. This fact is supported by some of the coins 
of Minander which bear in Pali “Maharajasa Dharmikasa 
Menandrasa”. His capital city was Sagala Nagara (modern 
Sialkot). Sthavira Nagasena was a great and learned Buddhist 
sage of his time. He appeased the spiritual hunger of the 
king to the lattA’s entire satisfaction as recorded in the work. 
TTie work must have been written after the age of the king 
(150 B.C.) and before that of the f^unous Buddhist writer 
Asvaghosha (400 A.D.) who makes a mention of it and 
regards it as authoritative. ITie topics treated of in the work 
are of diverse nature, but ail refer to some or other aspect of 
Buddhism as a religion and philosophy. The treatment is 
simple, direct and illustrative and makes easy reding. 
For one who wants to be acquainted with the teachings of 
one of the greatest Teachers of India, the Lord Buddha, as 
his earliest followers understood them, this book is indispen- 
sable. To know the soul of India and to understand Indian 
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culture rightly, and also to acquire a comprehenrive imd 
liberal point of view, a study of Buddhism is necessary. It 
is a very welcome sign that the Maha Bodhi Society is now 
trying to re-spread the teachings of the Buddha in the lamd 
of his birth, where, unfortunately, colossal and shameful 
ignorance prevails about them. One of the ways to succeed 
in this line rightly selected by the Society is to translate the 
teachings of the Master into the language of the people. It 
is in the then language of the people that the Sage of 
Kapilavastu gave his message to the suffering millions con- 
tinuously for forty-five years. We, therefore, most heartily 
welcome this attempt of Revs. Rahula Sankrityayama, Ananda 
Kausalyayana, and Jagadish Kashyap and others, to make 
Hindi the medium of the present renaissaince of Buddhism. 
So, I most heartily congratulate my dear pupil and esteemed 
friend Rev. Kashyap for having placed the Questions of 
Minander within reach of the man in the street whose thirst 
for spiritual enlightenment, like that for physical food, is real 
and much more genuine than that of the graduates of the 
Universities for whom such reading is only a lu3cury and a 
cultural ornament. 

TTie translation is intelligible and simple. Notes are 
added at the end of the volume, wherever they were needed. 
The volume also contains a small but very illuminating 
Preface, detailed Contents, Subject-index, Name-index, and 
an Index of the Illustrations used in the work. Paper, printing 
and binding, all are as good as can be in India. Bhikkhu 
Kittima who comes from Burma deserves the thanks of the 
Hindi reading public for undertaking the publication of this 
volume. I have nothing but praise for the book and recom- 
mend it to all men and women who can find leisure and have 
inclination for reading such books. 

B. L. ATOEYA, M.A., D.Litt. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Ashes of Sariputta and Moggalldna. 

Many of our readers may not perhaps be aware that 
the ashes of the two chief disciples of Lord Buddha, 
Sariputta and Moggallana, were discoverel in the stupas 
at Sanchi by Archieologists many years ago. These 
valuable ashes together with the caskets in which they 
were unearthed were sent to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. Several years ago the British Maha 
Bodhi Society made an effort to get the relics but the 
Museum authorities would not entertain the idea. We are 
glad to state that the Society has not given up its efforts 
and further attempts are being made to obtain the valu- 
able relics for the Buddhists. Mr. Frank R. Mellor, one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the British Maha Bodhi Society, has 
taken up the matter and is appealing to Buddhist organisa- 
tions throughout the world to interest themselves on the 
question. We» trust his appeal will not fall on deaf ears. 
The demand of the Buddhists that these relics should be 
handed over to them is perfectly legitimate. Such 
remains cannot be regarded as of mere archaeological 
interest so long as there are living Buddhists to whom they 
are sacred and are willing to take them over and show 
them due respect. We hope the British Government 
will take immediate steps to hand over the relics to the 
British Maha Bodhi Society to be enshrined in the proposed 
London Vihara. In this connection we may recall the 
Indian Government’s most praiseworthy policy of handing 
over the relics of Buddha discovered recently in India to 
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Buddhists. We trust the British Government will not 
follow a less sensible policy in such matters. 

• * * * 

Rahula Sanhrtyayana Returns from Tibet. 

The famous Buddhist Monk, Mahapandita Rahula 
Sankrityayana, our Vice-President, who paid his third visit 
to Tibet recently in search of Buddhist Manuscripts 
returned to India last month. He spent nearly six months 
in the Himalayan Kingdom taking photographs of the 
manuscripts he had discovered previously and looking for 
new ones. We are glad to hear that his mission has been 
successful. The Mss. that he has brought back from the 
archives of the monasteries in Tibet will require years of 
patient study and editing before the reading public could 
share the wealth of knowledge contained in them. While 
we congratulate Rahulaji on his epoch-making dis- 
coveries which will endure his name as one of the 
greatest Buddhist scholars of the age, we look forward 
to his continued eflbrts in the work of making the Dhamma 
better known in India itself. What has been accomplished 
in this connection is, indeed, praiseworthy but there is still 
a great deal more to be done. We feel that with Rahulaji’s 
erudition and influence in North India, he is eminently 
fitted to undertake this noble work. 

* * * * 

A Generous Gift. 

In response to the appeal for funds to construct the 
Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya Building at Sarnath, Senator U 
Thwin of Burma has sent a handsome donation of Rs. 1800. 
The gift is in commemoration of his recent pilgrimage to 
the sacred places in India and will cover the cost of erecting 
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one room. Senator U Thwin is one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Maha Bodhi Society and a leading figure in the public 
life of Burma. His generosity and selfless services to the 
cause of Buddhism in that country are well-known. 
Only the other day it was announced that he was setting 
apart his allowance as a Senator for deserving charities 
in Burma. Such public spirit is very rare in any country 
and his example will remain an inspiration to his fellow- 
Buddhists. Total receipts of the Building Fund including 
U Thwin’s donation have not yet reached Rs. 8,ooo. Will 
our friends who have received subscription forms fill them 
up and return to the General Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, 
at an early date. The building woi?k is proceeding apace 
and money is required to pay the contractor. 

• • • • 

Mr. Henry Van Zeyst ordained as a Monk. 

Mr. Henry Van Zeyst, the ex-Roman Catholic priest 
whose arrival in Ceylon was announced recently in our 
journal, was ordained* a Buddhist monk at the famous 
Vidyodaya Oriental College by Ven. Baddegama Piyaratana 
Nayaka Thera.» He was given the name of Dhammapala 
and his ordination created a good deal of enthusiasm among 
the Buddhists of Ceylon. Soon after this ceremony he gave 
a sermon to the vast gathering present to witness the historic 
event in the course of which he explained the reasons which 
compelled him to renounce Roman Catholicism and adopt 
Buddhism. 

• • * • 

Pali Tripitaka for the Calcutta Vihara. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of a full set of the 
Tripitaka in Burmese script for the Sri Dharmarajika 
Vihara from our Vice-President Senator U Thwin. The 
7 
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Vihara Library has now the distinction of possessing the 
Tripitaka in four scripts viz., Siamese, Sinhalese, Roman 
and Burmese. Thanks of the Society are due to the generous 
donor. 

« * * • 

The Indian History Congress at Allahabad endorses the 

Roerich Pact. 

At the Second Indian History Congress at Allahabad, 
at the meeting of Oct. loth Dr. Tara Chand moved and 
Rai Bahadur Bri] Mohan Vyas seconded a motion for the 
endorsement of the Roerich Pact and the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed: “Resolved that the Second 
Indian History Congress held at Allahabad approves of the 
International Pact for the protection of artistic and scientific 
institutions, historic monuments, missions and collections, 
originated by Nicholas Roerich and records its support of 
the said Pact”. Rai Bahadur Brij Mohan Vyas in seconding 
the motion paid tribute to Prof. Roerich and mentioned 
that the Pact has already been adopted by 21 countries and 
a very large number of learned societies and associations. 
He stated that he had no doubt that by solemnly endorsing 
that great pact in the cause of peace and cultare that most 
disting^iished and learned assembly of scholars from all over 
India would not only be following the footsteps of similar 
assemblies and organizations in other parts of the world, 
but would be lending support to a most urgent and 
significant measure. 

In addition to the many previous adoptions, the 
Roerich Pact has also been recently unanimously endorsed 
by two International Congresses in Paris: The Inter- 
national Federation of Art, Literature and Science and 

First Congress of International Studies. 

• * • 


* 



FINANCIAL 

Sarnath Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya Building Fund. 


Income. 

Rs. as. p. 


Senator U Thwin, 
Rangoon 

1,800 

0 

0 

Rajkumar hal Mokhtar, 
Ranchi ... 

15 

0 

0 

Surajmal Poddar Trust, 
through U Thwin 

50 

0 

0 

U Saw Maung, Man- 
dalay 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. H. Dhammakhetto 
Thera, Ceylon ... 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. Upendra Lai 

Barua, Raozan ... 

1 

0 

0 

Mr. W, P. Appuhaniy, 
Ingiriya, Ceylon ... 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. 11. E. Perera, 
Ratuapura, Ceylon 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. G. P. David Silva, 
Colombo 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. Jay Chand Vidya- 
lankara, Benares 

2 

8 

0 

Mr. Udai Marain 

Tiwari, Allahabad 

1 

0 

0 

Mr. Bachhan Singh, 
Allahabad 

1 

0 

0 


Expenditure. 

Rs. as. p. 

Paid to Contractor ... 7,400 0 0 

„ „ Supervisor ... 84 14 6 

Rly. fare, Postage & 

Telegrams ... 49 9 3 

I'or preparing Building 
Plan ... ... 500 0 0 

Miscellaneous 

Pvxpenses ... 7 0 0 


1,900 8 0 


8,041 7 9 


A loan has been obtained from the Mrs. Foster Sch<x)ls and Hospitals 
TCndowinent Fund to meet immediate payments. We hope donations 
• will be forthcoming to clear off this debt. 

Generai. Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

'rhc 46th Volume of the Maha Bodhi Journal comes to 
a close with the December number and the January issue 
will be sent by V.P.P. to all subscribers whose subscriptions 
for 1939 are not received in advance. The management 
wishes to draw the attention of the subscribers to the fact 
that it would be cheaper for them, and less work for us, 
if they will send their subscriptions by Money Order. 

We expect all our subscribers will renew their subscrip- 
tions, but if there are any who wish to discontinue, they 
arc requested to inform us immediately to prevent 
unnecessary loss and inconvenience to us. 

We look forward to your continued support in our 
work of disseminating the Dhamma. 

Manager, Maha Bodhi. 
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ANATTA IN THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE 

I^y^G. Constant Lounsbery, B.Sc. 

It is perfectly obvious that, as distances are steadily 
diminished by our wonderful means of communication, no 
better understanding between the various races has as yet 
resulted from their closer contacts. Even in Europe 
national isolation is increasing yearly and, not only race 
hatred but also class hatred is gaining. We seem to have 
entered a period of hate. 

Ignorance of the real nature of the self and hence of 
the mutual interdependance of our diverse lives is at the 
basis of all these human and inhuman conflicts, 
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Even thirty years ago the belief in a static soul wfts 
generally taken for granted. It is still very difficult for 
most people to realize the impermanence of the self and 
that personality although it persists does not subsist. 

Although ignoring the Buddhist theory of Anatta 
modern science, especially modern physics, has made many 
discoveries which confirm and, I think, can help logically 
to explain for us this essential teaching of all schools of 
Buddhism. 

If in the light of this new knowledge we examine body 
as the possible basis of personality and then examine mind 
as a probable basis, we shall find only flux. A true under- 
standing of the fluctuating and illusive nature of persona- 
lity (or Self^ can break down the barriers of Self and lead 
to Selflessness. At any rate it will help us to see the cause 
of hatred nad how this is born of Egocentric ideas and 
ideals, based on false views of life, imagining as Westerners 
do that each individual contains an immortal personality 
and that each life is separate and independant of all other 
lives. For ignorance of the mutual interdependance of 
existence and the clinging to the idea of a separate Self 
(whose interests are opposed to all other selves) is at the 
loot of every human conflict. 

.Science can already show us that indeed “that which 
we call existence consists only in a continuous arising and 
passing away of bodily and mental states” (Nyanatiloka — 
“The Word of the Buddha”). But in all our philosophies, 
save only in Buddhism, we shall find no explanation of 
the origin and source of hatred (no explanation why Cain 
killed Abel) nor any teaching of how hatred is perpetuated 
by wrong views concerning the nature of f>ersonality. This 
and the means of freeing man from hatred are clearly ex- 
plained in the Buddha Dhamma; 
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* Whence comes man and how does that which we call 
personality arise? Buddhism, in common with other 
Oriental religions and also with early Christian teachings, 
believes in a succession of lives. But it especially teaches 
that man creates, or rather re-creates, his body and mind 
perpetually. 

“The elements of beings join one another in serial 
succession, one element perishes, another arises, succeeding 
each other as it were instantaneously” (Milindapanha 40 ). 
As it was, so shall it be. Is there an end, was there a 
beginning to this process? In the Lankavaiara Sutra of 
the Mahayanists we read: “Since all things are conditioned 
and have no independant existence (one from another) it 
is impossible to find a commencement or a beginning to 
the process” (Tr. Dwight Goddard). 

Behind each cause one finds an anterior cause, which 
is the effect of some other cause or causes and so ad libitum. 

Just as this holds good for the physical universe, so 
also does it explain the “coming to be” of fleeting mental 
states, how they create other mental states and in turn, 
without end, the thoughts and acts of today create the man 
of to-morrow. ’ The forces of desire, attachment to existence, 
thirst for existence are the causes of re-birth.* 

It is only by observing the changes in our present 
personality that we come to understand this perpetual 
coming to be, or process of rebirth, in this very existence.! 


* The vState of Nihbana and the element of vSpacc are said to be 
the only exceptions to the law of repeated creation, continuity, and 
disintegration. 

t In the ultimate sense there are no beings but only a stream of 
Becoming, for the present Being is so momentary that it is already 
something else, or at least different. 
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Of all teachers the Buddha alone has clearly taught 
the liberating doctrine of the impermanence, and hence 
the non-substantiality of the Self to which we cling. 

Buddhists arc sometimes quoted as saying that per- 
sonality or the self docs not exist ; this would be absurd. 
By Anatta we understand the phenomcnality of existence 
and the impermanence of what we call the self, changing 
perpetually as the body and the thoughts which “1” call 
‘‘mine”. 

Because we grasp at anti t ling to the illusive sell, and 
its blind desires which breetl greed and hatred, each of 
the mutually inter dependant aggregates of personality is 
rightly said to be grasping, “for it gra.sf)s and lays hold on 
life”. I’he body, for instance, desires food (even at the 
sacrifice of other li\e.s) and sensation insatiably demands 
other sensations, our perceptions lead to other perceptions, 
consciousness clutches and clings desperately to existence. 
Our mental activities (or tendencies) also are tenacious. 
Each of these aggregates is perpetually modified by its own 
experiences and since all the elements composing these 
aggregates are unstable, hence the aggregates themselves 
being in a perpetual state of flux are rightly said to be 
“empty” of any self-etiduring substance or entity. Carried 
to its ultimate conclusion this has led Nagarjuna to con- 
sider life as a mere dream and all existence, even that of 
the waking states, as totally unsubstantial. 

“Atma is only a serial succession of various states of 
consciousness through the force of mental defilement, that 
is to say. wrong views.” 

In the translation of the N ijuaptimatrata Siddhi Sastra 
by the late regretted Wong Mow Lam we read: “Sentient 
beings from time immemorial think of Atma and Dharma 
as if they were real (i.e., having real instead of relative 
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existence). Various forms appear in ihe mind like clernal 
objects ; as long as he (the thinker) is coitditioned by the 
dream (is unawakened, unenlightened) lie takes tliese 
objects to be real.” 

The Mahayanist considers life to lie a "dream life” but 
the ignorant ignore relativity and think they perceive a 
kind of objective stability in phenomena. 

“Buddhism”, .says the Bhikkhu .N'arada Them, “admits 
an individual life flux but not a jiersonal identity”, and 
this because all bodily and mental states are constantly 
changing. 

The scientist would say tliat the a])})arent stability is 
only momentary etjuilibrium between growth and decay 
and has all the time to be re-established. 

The principle of selflessness .so e.ssentially a jiart of 
the Dhamma is really based on the dynamic relativity of 
all phenomenal existence and is conditioned by the law 
of impermanence. 

Another corollary of Anicca and Anatta is Dukkha (or 
unsatisfactoriness) w^hjclj as cosmic suffering is potentially 
present in all individuali/ed forms of life. Desire goads 
man on, and, fpr the most part, lie is lived by the desires 
of his bodily organs. Tn the West we are apt to consider 
life in its multiple and individualized manifestations and 
to study the details and mechanism. Our sciences are 
sharply divided from one another, our scientists are 
specialists. 'I'he Oriental sage sees life as a xvhole and 
studies its universal a.spect. 

The Buddhist does not stop at scientific examination 
of the life processes ; he seeks a practical method of escape 
from suffering and therefore he gives only that much thought 
and study to the problem of self which is at the bottom of the 
“Desire world”. He finds that the avaricious “self” (greedy, 
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rapacious and cruel) is blinded by desire and supers 
from the suffering that its covetousness and hatred has 
created, since all beings interact upon one another. Libera- 
tion cannot begin before we have acquired at least a partial 
insight into the veritable nature of ‘‘self* as fugitive and 
submitted to the same laws of interdependayice and wiper- 
manrnce that govern all phenomena in the universe. Only 
when we have understood this are we ready to understand 
something of the cosmic aspect of life and the interdepen- 
danre of our lives in the immense game of Becoming. 

“All that can l3e said is that (speaking relatively) there 
is a stream of Becoming, a momentary and uninterrupted 
change from one state of appearances to another” 
(I.ankavatfira SiitraV Here again the Mahayana text bears 
witness to a deep agreement wnth Thcravada Scriptures.* 

It is interesting and helpful to an understanding of 
Anatta to examine the latest teachings of modern science 
concerning the constitution of what we call ”our bodies” 
and their reaction to life as a whole. 

Let us consider the make-up of a body which seems 
to be solid and separate. f 

According to modern science the physicah body is com- 
posed of biological tissues, chemical elements and certain 
forces known to physics. In studying the body under the 
different aspects (biological, chemical and physical) science 
finds these aspects so closely bound up together that one 
cannot be explained without the other. 


* And yet many Buddhists continue to loosely employ the mis- 
leading word soul (which to Western minds means something fixed) 
when they mean a person (naturally impermanent). 

t After examining Body as a basis for personality we shall examine 
Mind as a second basis. 
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• Biology in examining the vital phenomena localised 
in the tissues composing the body, immediately discovers 
the chemical properties which have determined the 
constituents of the cells forming these tissues {ix., the 
combinations of this or that alkali or acid, etc.). The 
analysis of these tissues forces us to analyse their chemical 
constitution. Chemistry establishes a formula — sulphuric 
acid (H SO), water (H^O), etc. 

But to explain the dificrences between the chemical 
elements science must turn to modern j^hysics which studies 
the determination of forces, waves, and energies. Each of 
these is always dynamic and always changing and in unstable 
combinations. 

Hence the biological tissues are (ultimately speaking) 
seen to be nothing but the result of chemical reactions 
and these in turn are determined by the forces especially 
studied in physics. 

What has become of the “matter'' that makes up our 
apparently stable and solid bodies, upon which the so- 
called self is based? Our intricate bodies are composed 
of cells and these in turn are composed of molecules which 
are made up of atoms. In the centre of the atom is the 
proton chargee! with positive electricity, and surrounded 
by space orbits occupied by electrons charged with nega- 
tive electricity.* 

It is to be seen that from the gross appearance of 
matter (in our examination), v,e progress toward subtle 
forces or force. Certain scientists say that the solar system 
(with its interstitial spaces between electrons) in the body 
resembles the celestial solar system. 

♦ It is interesting to note that Kundalini has been said to be a 
psycho-electric force. Sir James Jeans writes, “It is proved that matter 

only a collation of particles charged with electricity,'* 
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Moreover the electrons act as if there were intelligeiffce 
or thought behind them. Neither science nor Buddhism 
personifies this intelligence, but centuries ago the Dham- 
mapada recorded “By mind are all things made.” 

This perpetual play of forces is part and lot of 

a universal process. But our eyes see only the grosser 

physical manifestation. Certain Tibetan Sages assert that 
(when they are in a state of profound meditation) they 
perceive the body as an assemblage of sparks of fire in 

rapid vibration. If the electrons were visible to the 

natural eye we should have the same impression. 

Western mystics such as Jacob Boehme seem to have 
had a similar experience. Jacob Boehme has written that 
in certain states of auto-hypnosis he could sec the “hidden 
properties of things”. Concentration leads to insight and 
the mystical experience here concords with the observa- 
tions of science. 

Returning to the latest teaching of science we find 
that if the number of electrons around the proton changes 
(or IS changed) one substance is tT:ai?smuted into another, 
so wc see the quantity of electrons in an atom determines 
the nature of the element. Transmit tatipn of elements 
was the dream of all alchemists, and still is. 

Moreover each element, each chemAcal combination 
in the body changes perpetually. The law of imperma- 
nence is demonstrated in the growth and disintegration of 
cells which arc always creating new cells to replace the 
old. It is also demonstrated by the play of forces that 
produce this activity. Nor are any of these combinations 
stable or solid since interstitial space exists between every 
particle of matter and between the subtle electrons. The 
forces at work arc also in a perpetual state of flux and 
in a perpetual state of interaction upon one another. 
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Where can wc find in this unstable body any ground 
for thinking that personality is stable, seeing that in the 
whole phenomenal world nothing is permanent? 

The continuity of appearance alone gives us an im- 
pression of permanence. In accordance with the law of 
least resistance, forces and all the resulting association of 
matter have a tendency to recreate the same or similar 
combinations, we shall explain this later. Seeing this our 
limited senses are fooled and our observations arc falsified. 
Our nescience is of three kinds: 

1. Not seeing (because we do not know how to 
observe things as they are). 

Taking mere appearances for objective reality. 

3. Judging realities by mere appearances. 

The Buddhist (even as the scientist is beginning to 
do) sees the real nature of existence to be conditioned by 
impermanence, unsatisfactoriness and unsubstantiality. 

Science explains what we call continuity by the "per- 
sistence with which phenomena follow the same line of 
manifestation, in a minimum of time and a minimum of 
space". (Principal dc Fermat and de Maupertius). We 
frequently say J^hat nature continually repeats herself. The 
Tibetans also express this idea: "by the perpetual repe- 
tition (along a certain line of continuity) an activity is 
awakened which is perpetuated by habit energy." 

** Habit energy*^ creates and also recreates those ten- 
dencies which make up our character. These tendencies 
are slow to be modified. We repeat ourselves and so it is 
that personality, to superficial observers, seems stable. In 
the Compendium of Philosophy we read, "Because of such 
similar states (or temporary selves) under the blinding 
influence of ignorance men mistake similarity for identity. 
They are apt to think of all this river of life as one enduring 

z 
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abiding “sour* or '‘ego”, even as they think the river ♦of 
yesterday identical with that of to-day”. But the waters 
of a river are always changing, even renewed, and so too, 
all the constituents of our personality change and are 
renewed. Therefore '‘individual personality is due^ rela- 
tively speaking, to a ynoincntary and unique combination 
of mental and material elements^*. (Lankavatara Sutra). 
It is only this combination (always momentary) that is 
unique and diflerentiates at any given moment one 
“person” frcmi another. 

Most Westerners identify consciousness with “soul” (or 
ego) and although admitting the fugitiveness of bodily 
states they seem to think that there is sc^mething abiding 
that they possess and call their soul. “Consciousness is a 
series of mental states all fle.eting*\ says Narada Thero. 

Morco^('r, how can we divorce consciousness from 
body? 

Science explains that an excess of alkali or an excess 
of acids in the system injures the health, while glandular 
deficiency deteriorates mental activities. An excess of 
passion and hatred can make an assassin of an ordinarily 
peaceful citizen. Drugs equally affect body and mind, 
demonstrating their mutual interdependence. 

The science of Western psychology is still in its 
infancy. The famous Dr. Jung has greatly advanced our 
knowledge but he has concentrated his attention on the 
study of pathological states. I am told that Madame 
David-Nccl pointed out to him that the Buddhist psycho- 
analyses himself, impersonally however, as he observes his 
own sensations and thoughts. This he does in the medi- 
tation on the Four Fundamentals of Attentiveness. So 
doing he comes to understand the workings of external and 
internal phenomena and the truth of Anatta. It is a well 
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kyown fact that most (if not all) lunatics are egocentric 
and many a crime is committed because of an undue sense 
of self importance. But the Buddhist through scif-aualysis 
learns how to replace undesirable demeritorious mental 
states by desirable states of consciousness and he does this 
by concentrating upon the state desired. If consciousness 
was a permanent thing this could not be accomplished 
nor could one modify personality at will. 

VVe must not forget that in the Buddliist psychologi- 
cal books mind is said to be the sixth sense, — “Mind is 
that inner sense which registers and co-ordin;ites the im- 
pressions of the other live senses in response to external 
and internal stimuli.” 

Are these perceptions of the mind lasting or imper- 
manent? The sensations and the emotions which provoked 
these perceptions — ^are they enduring? Evidently not. 
'I'he mental field is constantly changing. How can we take 
it for the basis of a permanent entity or ego? 

'I’o explain the working of coirsciousness science tells 
us that we possess a central nervous system terminating 
in the brain, and a sympathetic nervous system controlling 
the organs of tlie body and their functions. Euithermore 
a parasympEkthetic nervous system is now being studied 
(helas’.) by the experimental methods of viviscctionistsl 
We know that the sight of something good to eat stimulates 
the secretions of various glands and of gastric juices. We 
also know that he who takes a cord to be a serpent expe- 
riences the same fear that the sight of a real serpent would 
have produced. I’his association of ideas led the tlussian 
scientist Pawlow to establish (by cruel experiments on 
dogs) his theory of “conditional reflexes” by which he 
sought to prove that the existence of an entity is not 
necessary to provoke bodily and mental actions and 
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reactions. Automatically the mind registers correctly (or 
incorrectly) all the sense impressions. We speak of mental 
impressions just as well as of visual impressions. We may 
therefore say that the mind is a sense, since it receives 
impressions even as do the other senses. 

How does con.sciousncss arise? Science would say that 
it is conditioned by the brain acting as a registering instru- 
ment, a receptor and recording the reports of the nervous 
systems, their cells and their neurones. 

We have sjwken of the stream of life which flows on 
since beginningless Time. In this stream individual 
currents exist. Consciousness is made up of many currents 
and counter-currents. The important thing to observe is 
that it is always flowing like a river and, like the waters 
of a river, its composition is always changing. 

Therefore it is said that, “There is no conscious subject 
behind consciousne.ss”. In other words, “component parts 
alone roll on”. And this consciousness is not single but 
composite, just as a lake is made up of many streams which 
are sometimes visible, as is the river Rhone in the Lake 
of Geneva. 

Let VIS examine the relation of consciousness to perso- 
nality. If we take consciousness as the base of personality 
we shall see that it is even less stable (because it changes even 
more rapidly) than the cellular structure of the physical 
body. 

Acording to Buddhist psychology, in response to sense 
stimuli, Bhavanga, the Stream of Being (vaguely corres- 
ponding to what we call the unconscious or subconscious) 
vibrates. Awareness is awakened, that is to say, the 
threshold (Manodvara) between the “unconscious” (i.e., a 
passive conditions comparable to dreamless sleep) and the 
active state of discriminative thinking, w crossed, just as 
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ong crosses the threshold of a door. Due to this awareness, 
this taking notice, a thought arises, increases, diminishes 
and then disappears ; the Stream of Beings flows on smoothly 
until other stimuli cause it to vibrate, and as bubbles rise 
to the surface of the water, another thought emerges. 
“Bhavanga is to be regarded as the cuirent of Life, and 
consciousness (Vihilana) as its manifestation”, says Dr. 
Vajiranana. Now all this happens very rapidly. Mental 
processes change with disconcerting rapidity yet they leave 
the consciousness slightly modified each time. That is to 
say, each thought impression modifies consciousness. One 
is not quite the same two minutes in succession. There- 
fore it has been said that ‘‘In the ultimate sense, exceed- 
ingly short indeed is the life-moment” (Visuddhi Magga). 

Madame David-Necl expresses this very clearly: “At 
the end of a thought-moment a Being has ceased because 
he has changed, (s’est transforme) certain elements com- 
posing the momentary jx;rsonality, which produced a 
certain thought, have gone out, others have come in” (s’y 
sont ajout^). 

How then can *ve base our idea of a permanent self 
upon these impermanent suites of consciousness and the 
resulting modification of character or personality? 

We have a habit of saying that our thoughts are our 
own, even if we recognize their impermanence ; we take a 
possessive pride in this assertion. But the mental field is 
influenced and invaded continually by the thoughts of 
others. From earliest childhood a habit of racial, social 
and hereditary thinking is inculcated. Even contemporary 
thoughts arc contagious and all of us are, to some extent, 
influenced by the mass psycholi^ of our day. 

"Imagine an infinite number of fires, from each fire 
sparks shoot up. Some fall into the other fires, other 
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sparks fly far afield. Just so, whether we realise it or not, 
whether we desire it or not, we receive sparks from other 
living centres (of thought)”, said a Lama to Madame 
David-Neel. 

We cannot easily trace the interdependance of ideas, nor 
have any- of these ideas sprung spontaneously into being 
out of nothingness. Buddhism finds no beginning and no 
end to the cycle of life in the Samsara. One state of con- 
sciousness arises depending on the preceding state or states 
— in an interminable phenomenal (or Samsaric) sequence 
until sooner or later the Nirvanic Neumcnal is obtained and 
that which was imj>ermancnt and wandering (once purged 
of self forever) passes beyond impermanence. To such a 
state neitlier the term of existence or non-existence can be 
applied. 

Another thing to be taken into consideration in this 
modern world is the discovery of television, wireless tele- 
graphy, etc. We know that we are suirounded by wave 
vibrations of many kinds, and influenced, probably more 
than we know, by our radios. It may be assumed that 
thought waves and all sorts of cross currents traverse and 
influence us ; no man's lirain is a wave proof cotnpartment 
no man’s personality is absolutely just hiS' own, since it 
is influenced by physical and jjsychical vibrations of all 
sorts. We arc momentary combinations, temporary and 
interdependent links in a chain of life, not separate from 
life any more than the wave is separate from the ocean. 

Modern science has easily proved the unsubstantiality 
of all that makes up our bodies. It will sooner or later 
find out the interdependence of our lives with all other 
lives and life itself. This does not perhaps mean oneness 
in the Brahmanical or Vcdantic sense. But, scientifically 
speaking, each wave vibration affects all other waves. It 
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is the interaction of each on the all and of the whole upon 
each of its parts. As Asvaghosha has put it “that which is 
produced by a chain of causal connections and has only an 
interdependent and ever changing existence cannot be said 
to be an eyitity, self produced and self born”. 

In the future psychologists will have to take into 
account: 

(i. The disconcerting mobility of thought and its 
i mpermanence. 

The tendency of states of consciousness through 
habit energy to establish similar (in contrast 
to identical) states of consciousness. 

In the domain of psychology impermanence, unsatis- 
factoriness, and unsubstantiality must become a familiar 
idea to all who seek to raise psychology to the rank of 
other modem sciences. To the pathologist, the imper- 
manence of consciousness is a boon, for just because of the 
law of chnnfre and of perpetual becomings undesirable 
states of mind can be banished and desirable states 
produced. For this Buddhists possess a scientific training 
of meditation, concentrating all attention on such ideas 
as goodwill, compassion, etc., to the exclusion and eradica- 
tion of selfifih and agitated states of consciousness where 
lust, hatred and ignorance prevail. 

An understanding of Anatta can completely modify 
a man's outlook upon life and free him from his ego- 
centrism. It is said that the two roots of good are absence 
of Desire and absence of Hatred. It is impossible to free 
^ oneself from these fetters as long as one believes in a 
permanent self, separate from all other selves and in oppo- 
sition to them. Until the significance of Anatta, and all 
it implies, is at least partially understood little progress is 
possible on the path of liberation. 
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A distinguished French neurologist in Paris, who* is a 
deep student of Buddhism, writes me: 

“In the domain of biology it is no longer possible to 
think clearly nor to concewe of a reasonable and fertile 
method that is not instinctively based on the example and 
teachings of Buddhism. In other words to think, or to 
direct our form of knowledge, according to Buddhism leads 
to scientific truth as well as to moral truth”. (Dr. Louis 
Neuberger). 

Scientific investigation of external and internal pheno- 
mena are at the basis of Buddhist wisdom and of scientific 
knowledge alike and the laboratory is now discovering the 
unsubstantiality of individual existence which the sages in 
meditation discovered so long ago. 

• • 


WELCOME ADDRESS OF 

DEVAPRIYA VALISINHA, GENERAL SECRETARY. MAHA-BODHl 
SOCIETY. DELIVERED AT THE Tlh ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA 

It gives me great pleasure to offer you all a very hearty 
welcome to the seventh anniversary of the foundation of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara. Every year we Buddhists and 
Hindus of this country as well as outside meet at this holy 
place in the shade of the Dhamekh Pagoda and this beauti- 
ful Vihara to renew our friendships and to express our 
immense joy in the service of the Lord Buddha. We have 
to feel doubly happy today on account of our narrow 
escape from the whirlwind of a devastating war which 
nearly caught the whole world. We must thank ourselves 
that peace has been preserved, at least for the time being. 
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Wt» are grateful to those far-sighted statesmen who had 
courageously ignored considerations of prestige and tradi- 
tions for the greater cause of world peace. Those who 
glorify war and others who fatten by its evils must have 
been greatly disappointed at the loss of their oppor- 
tunity but to those who prefer peace to war it was one 
of the most statesmanlike acts in recent times. Our only 
regret is that such decisions are not taken at the proper 
time. 

But what was really the reason for the peace which 
has been secured? Is it love of humanity or the desire to 
do justice to all, whether friends or foes? Nothing of the 
sort. It is painful to reflect that the weightiest reason for 
the agreement with Germany was the fear of utter destruc- 
tion. None of the countries concerned was sure that it 
was able to crush the others without itself getting crushed 
at the same time. Once this security is achieved or felt that 
it has been achieved, nothing will prevent war. When the 
armament programmes are complete dogs of war will be 
let lose and there will result a destruction unheard of before 
in history. Can this be prevented in any way? 

Fear of corpplete annihilation might, perhaps, stop it 
just as it prevented war during the last crisis, but once 
greed overtakes fear war is bound to follow. Greed is a 
stronger force than fear. Let us, however, hope that 
nations will yet learn a lesson .and make some sacrifices for 
the preservation of world peace. 

The entire world owes Czechoslovakia an immense 
jlebt of gratitude for saving the peace of the world during 
the recent crisis. Cannot other countries which are much 
bigger and better placed make similar sacrifices? Unfortu- 
nately bigger countries never think of making sacrifices. 
Instead of that they endeavour to become bigger and 
3 
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Stronger at the expense of smaller and weaker countSies. 
They wish to prosper by grabbing the possessions of weaker 
races. But laws of nature will not allow peace and con- 
tentment to nations which inflict such injustices. Are the 
people of France, England and other great powers really 
happy inspite of their material prosperity? I doubt very 
much. Their prosperity only creates the envy of other 
nations and they live in fear. Hence this mad and 
.stupid armament race. Mmssolini once said, “A man 
in my position must be stupid at least once a 
week.” But from the actions of statesmen it appears 
that their stupidity lasts not for a day only but 
throughout the week. Otherwise one cannot understand 
the meaning of the daily expenditure of millions of pounds 
for armaments. They know well that increment of 
armaments means increment of the means of destruction at 
the same time. Is it not, therefore, stupid of statesmen to 
think of bombs and cannons as their only means of protec- 
tion? Mustard gas was discovered as a deadly weapon 
against enemies and to counteract ijs elTects the gas mask 
was invented. During the recent crisis over Czechoslovakia 
all citizen in England were provided with these ma.sks. The 
fast bombing plane was invented as the most powerful 
devise of destruction. It has such a horror for persons like 
Sir Kingsly Wood, the Secretary of State for Air in England, 
that he stated, in the course of a speech, that the greatest 
di.scovery today would be a devise to make these planes harm- 
less. If such a discovery is made it would probably be 
followed by another invention even more deadlier than the; 
bombing plane. It is a vicious circle and nothing but 
stupidity could allow this madness to prevail. Why cannot 
statesmen get tt^ether and decide once for all that they 
will not resort to force in order to settle their differences? 
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Various are the reasons advanced by different persons for 
the existence of this war mentality. Some attribute it to 
the will of God and others to the will of Devil and still 
others to the animal nature of man which is still inherent 
in us but the most acceptable reasons have been stated by 
the Lord Buddha. According to him we human beings 
have three characteristics in us viz., Lobha, dvesa and moha. 
l.obha or greed is the strongest force that keeps us attached 
to this world. We have the desire to live, the desire to find 
various avenues of happiness and in order to remove any 
obstacles that might be in our way, we resort to all kinds 
of devices including force. In our intensity of life we 
destroy other lives, so that we may enjoy got)d things of 
this earth alone. 'Lhis is the ultimate and real cause of 
wars and crises that we hear of. Because this greed is 
present in Statesmen as well as their nationals, they are 
unable to come to any mutual understanding regarding 
armaments. Remove this greed or at least reduce it to such 
an extent as to let others live peacefully and you remove 
the causes of war. 

The next characteristic in us which causes wars is 
dvesa or hatred. We can see how hatred follows greed. 
Obstruction of ‘the fulfilment of one’s desires engenders 
hatred. If someone takes away what belongs to you, you will 
feel resentment and hatred against him, whatever may be 
the reasons for robbing you. You will try to injure him 
in return and hence starts mutual recrimination and final 
destruction not only of the wrongdoer but the innocent one 
as well. We can, therefore, see how hatred is another cause 
'"of wars. Remove hatred somehow or other and there will 
be an end to the armament race. 

The third characteristic which we shall have to get rid 
of is moha or ignorance. It is not merely the ignorance of 
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the wishes and desires of others but the greater ignorance 
of the real nature of life. A correct understanding of the 
true value of life and its responsibilities is very rare indeed. 
Covered with ignorance human beings place greater value 
on material things which we see decaying every day of our 
lives and ignore those which endure for eternity. Those 
that decay are sense-pleasures, wealth and power. Those 
that endure are kindness, generosity, fellow'-feeling, 
.sympathy, compassion and other great qualities which have 
been today relegated to the back-ground on account of our 
selfishness. What modern age has put forward as of the 
greatest value are self-aggrandisement and the mere 
enjoyment of material objects. What is, therefore, most 
urgent is to remove this utter ignorance and make man 
realise the true value of things. There should be a 
reorientation in the outlook of mankind. 

Now these three characteristics of Lobha or greed, 
Dvesa or hatred, and Moha or ignorance arc really the causes 
of wars and preparation for wars. Remove these and there 
will be peace just as there is light when darkness is removed 
by the rays of the sun. You may perhaps say that there is 
nothing new in what I .say. This is a truism which every- 
one, at least in India and other Eastern countries, knew for 
centuries but from which they had not benefitted very 
much. Up to a certain point I admit this is so. I have 
also no hesitation in admitting the failure of the Buddhists 
themselves to live upto this teaching but the truth of it is 
there all the same. And the special feature of Buddhism is 
that it says that peace and real happiness can come to human 
beings only when these three characteristics are destroyed 
or at least toned down, and by no other means. Buddhism 
is the only religion which says that the responsibility for 
these defects are ours and it is only we ourselves who can 
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rejnove them. Some expect God to do this for us, others 
await the arrival of a Messiah whereas none of these will 
do this work which wc ourselves have to do. Gnce we 
realise that no one but ourselves do wrong and we ourselves 
must stop doing it for the good of all, then there will be 
a different angle of vision. This is an important Buddhist 
teaching which has a great message to the world today. Let 
there be no mistake about this. Let us not wait for a 
miracle to hap|)en. The miracle will have to be performed 
by all of us. Granting that this is true, how are we to 
remove these characteristics of ours which cau.se wars? This 
is the most important question which we shall have to 
answer. Buddhists see no royal road to do tiiis. We shall 
have to go through the painful process of removing them by 
constant effort. We shall have to educate ourselves to 
know the real nature of things and practise loving-kindness. 
We shall have to teach others to do the same instead of 
creating barriers of caste, creed and nation. 

We shall have to create bridges of understanding, 
respect for one another and learn the supreme truth of 
“live and let live”. Not only individuals but nations will 
have to take up this attitude if they wish to preserve their 
existences. . Science came as a wonderful means to bring 
happiness to mankind but unfortunately man has utilised the 
powers of science to destroy one another. What stupidity 
on his parti Is it not possible for Statesmen to get together 
and decide once for all that this shall not be allowed? Only 
their greed has to be removed and they will see light. 
England is spending £'1,500,000,000 on armaments because 
others are doing the same. Can she not spend £500,000,000 
in trying to remove greed from people’s hearts? Such a 
proposition would sound ridiculous today but if it is 
seriously taken up, England would save many more millions 
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of pounds in the long run in addition to valuable lives that 
would be saved. We read in history of at least one 
Statesman who did make such an effort. I refer to Emperor 
Asoka. His is the only name which stands out prominent 
in the galaxy of men in power as the one sane ruler who 
utilised his position for the betterment of the world. He 
deliberately abatidoned war and he was certainly not a 
failure. Let rulers of today look back on the life and work 
of this greatest of all rulers in history and they will find 
true inspiration in his methods. 

1 have dealt rather at length on this question of war 
and peace as it is uppermost in the minds of people today, 
but before I close 1 must say a few words regarding the 
various activities of our own. 

Since we met last our work has made rapid progress. 
One of the imporatnt items of work in which we are now 
engaged is the construction of the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya 
building. In the three sections of the Vidyalaya over 250 boys 
are receiving education but they have no permanent build- 
ing. The classes arc held under trees and on the verandahs of 
buildings already in existence. This Is not a happy state 
of alfairs and we have embarked on the scheme of erecting 
a substantial building to meet its present need?, as well as 
for future educational developments at Sarnath. Total 
estimate is over Rs. 75,000 but at present we are erecting 
only five rooms the cost of which, including the two 
verandahs, comes to about Rs. ii.ooo/-. These rooms will 
be ready in a couple of months. We have taken a loan to 
pay the contractor in the expectation that help would be 
forthcoming. An appeal for funds signed by our President 
and a few others has been issued and we earnestly hope that 
it will meet with a ready response. I am glad to announce 
that Senator U Thwin, one of the leading Buddhists of 
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Blirma and a Vice-President of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
has sent a generous contribution of Rs. 1800/- for the con- 
struction ot one room. While wc express our grateful 
thanks to him we hope others will come forward with similar 
help. We have applied to the Government of IJ. P. for a 
building grant and we are expecting its decision soon. In 
view of the urgency of our needs and the importance of 
Sarnath as a world centre we appeal to the Congress 
(Government to come to our assistance. My thanks are due 
to the staff, specially Revd. Jagadish Kasyapa. M.A., Head 
Master, for the loyal co-operation they have given me in the 
work of the school. 

During the year we have published a number of books 
and pamphlets, the most important of which are Udana 
translated into Hindi for the first time by Bhikkhu 
Jagadish Kasyapa, Dhammapada translated also into Hindi 
by Bhikkhu Ananda Kaiisalyayana and Buddhism for the 
Beginners by Bhikkhu Silacara. In order to make the 
Dhammapada popular wc have fixed annas three as its price. 

The constructidh of the Vihara at Delhi which is the 
gift of the ever generous Seth Jugol Kishore Birlaji is almost 
complete. The opening ceremony has been fixed for 
March next. We expect that Mahatma Gandhi will agree 
to open it. 

Activities at our different centres are continuing 
satisfactorily. The Calicut Branch is making good progress 
under the guidance of Bhikkhu Dhammaskhandha. 

The work at Ajmere is being kept up enthusiastically 
by Mr. B. S. Chohan. 

A rest house for the use of pilgrims going to Lumbini 
is under construction at Nautanwa. Revd. K. Siriniwasa 
is taking great pains to see it completed. 
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A new centre of the Society has been established » at 
Mukteswar as a result of the visit of Samanera Dhamma- 
nanda to the place. There is a colony of about 150 
Buddhists who are sulfering under various disabilities. 
It is niy earnest fiojx^ that Buddhists of other countries 
will take some interest in the welfare of such small 
communities of Buddhists scattered all over India. 

As a result of the efforts of our Society and 
Mr. Arthur Young of Gaya Buddhist Publishing House, 
Railway concession tickets have been obtained this year for 
Buddhist pilgrims coming from Ceylon and Burma as well. 
Pilgrims can now visit all these places at half the previous 
cost. This is a great advantage to the pilgrims and I have 
no doubt that they will make full use of the concessions. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. G. T. Tate, Central Publicity 
Oflicer, Mr. A. Gumbrill, ExTublicity Officer, E. I. Railway, 
Mr. J. C. Rose. Chief Commercial Manager, E. I. Railway 
and Mr. Young, present Publicity Officer, E. I. Railway, for 
the keen interest they have taken in the matter. 

I shall not take more of your time in dealing with our 
other activities but before I close I must make an appeal 
to our friends all over the world to take a greater 
interest in the multifarious activities in wh^ch we are 
engaged. While our work has expanded rapidly, we have 
not received adequate financial assistance to continue it. 
Unless sufficient help is forthcoming in the form of 
donations, subscriptions and endowments, some of our 
activities will have to be curtailed. This would be a great 
pity. I, therefore, make an earnest appeal to the Buddhist 
world to give us its fullest co-operation in the noble work 
of reviving Buddhist in the land of its birth. 

Liberal-minded Hindu brethren are giving us their 
co-operation in this work and I take this opportunity to 
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expfess my thanks to them. Buddha belongs to India and 
both Hindus and Buddhists can ffuitiully co-ojxnatc in 
spreading the Arya Dhamma. Finally I must thank all the 
workers who have toiled day and night to make this 
anniversary a success and all of yon for your presence. 

• • 

• 

THE CELESTIAL PLANE AND THE 
GHOST PLANE 

By Ven. P. Vajiranana, Ph.D. 

and 

B. I.. Broughton M.A. (Oxon.) 

{Continued from page 507 of the lust issue). 

V. 

The Celestial FAephant Mansion. 

The Buddha was dwelling in Rajagaha at Veluvana, 
the Bamboo Grove in the village of Kalandakanivapa. One 
day a festival .was proclaimed in the city of Rajagaha. 
Citizens swept the streets, scattered sand and various kinds 
of flowers. At the door of each house they placed banana 
trees and pots of flowers, and hung flags of various colours. 
All the people having, according to their capacity, adorned 
themselves with fine clothes and jewels went to the festival. 
The whole city was decorated like the deva world. 

King Bimbisara, in accordance with traditional custom 
in order to win the hearts of the people went forth from 
the palace in royal pomp and splendour. 

At that time a certain woman of Rajagaha, seeing the 
splendours of royalty marvelled and thought, “How is 
4 
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possible to obtain such prosperity as this which equals 'the 
glory of the devas.” She questioned the wise men and they 
told her “Sister, meritorious deeds are like the magic crystal 
which satisfies all desires, and the luck bringing tree. When 
there is a well prepared field of merit and a heart 
inclined to righteousness whatever fruit of merit is desired 
will be obtained. Furthermore one who gives scats wins 
birth in high families, by the gift of food strength is gained, 
if clothes be given beauty is the reward, from the gift of 
vehicles, ease and comfort are won, from the bestowal of 
lights a clear seeing eye results ; from the gift of a dwelling 
place or shelter springs happiness of every kind.'* 

The woman hearing that, reflected that celestial happi- 
ness was greater than that of men, and determined to perform 
works of charity. Her parents sent her a new chair, two 
pairs of garments, a bunch of lotus flowers, clarified butter, 
ghee, honey and sugar. Seeing these she reflected, “I desire 
to give charity and now I possess the things to give.” Glad 
at heart she prepared next day for a distribution of alms. 

She cooked rice with milk and many other delicacies, 
adorned the chamber of gift bestowing with perfumes and 
flowers, and spread a canopy. When all the preparations 
were complete, she sent her maid to find a bKikkhu who 
was worthy to receive gifts. 

At that time the Venerable Sariputta entered the city 
on his alms round. Seeing the Elder, the maid reverently 
saluted him, invited him to accept alms from the lady 
devotee and conducted him to the house. The lady 
devotee, welcoming the Elder invited him to be seated and 
served him with food. Serving the meal she made an 
earnest wish, “by this righteous deed, may I obtain a celes- 
tial chariot of elephant shape adorned with lotus flowers.” 
When the Elder had finished his meal, she cleaned his 
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bovn and spreading over it the yellow cloth that covered 
the seat requested two attendants to conduct the Elder 
and to carry the bowl and seat to the Vihara. 

After a short while she died and was reborn in the 
world of the Thirty-three Devas in a golden mansion of a 
hundred leagues surroumled by thousands of fairies. In 
accordance with her earnest wish she possessed a celestial 
chariot in form like an elephant adorned with lotus flowers, 
comfortable and soft to the touch. On the top thereof was 
a golden scat a league in extent. The shining one, beauti- 
ful with celestial radiance at certain times would mount 
her chariot and fare forth to the Grove of Delight. 

Once she went to the Grove of Delight, where the 
Elder Moggallana saw and ejuestioned her: — 

“Lo I tliine elephant resplendent 
Flaming' with the li^^ht of jewels 
Charming, speeding through the ether. 

Lotuses with golden i)ollen 
Garlands too of golden flowers 
Visions give of perfect beauty. 

The elephant moves gently onward 
Traversing a lotus pathway. 

^Wheresoe’er its foot is planted 
Springs a lotus flewer eelestial. 

As it iiiovelh smooth unshaken 
Fivefold harmonies delightful 
Fill the heavens in all directions 
From the golden bells melodious. 

On the seat with silk adornment 
Ride a troop of charming fairies. 

Tell me, was it generous giving 
Continence or deep devotion 
Bore for 3 'ou this fruit delightful ? 

'^Pleased at MogalUitia’s question 
Thus the shining one responded 
Making clear her former karma. 
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‘*1 beheld a holy bhikkhu 
Lonely, loving meditation ; 

Unto him a seat I offered 
Lotuses I scattered round it 
With a heart of faith rejoicing. 

So 1 won this bliss and glory 
And the shining hosts revere me. 

Whosoe’er such ioy desireth 
Let them give accommodation 
Unto one whose lust is conquered, 

Continent, in conduct stainless. 

Those who seek the highest merits. 

Let them offer adoration 
To a holy one perfected 
Who has crossed Samsara’s ocean 
Winning unto blessed Nirvana.” 

VL 

The Celestial Barge Mansion. 

When the Buddha was sojourning in Savatthi, sixteen 
bhikkhus who were spending their Vassa (Rainy Season 
Retreat) at a certain village set out during the summer for 
Savatthi to see the Buddha. On the joad they came to a 
waterless desert. Tired and thirsty they aproached a village. 
There a woman bearing a vessel was going for water. Seeing 
the woman was going for water, the bhikkhus followed her 
thinking they would obtain the means of slaking their 
thirst, and arriving at the well stood nearby. 

Perceiving the bhikkhus, the woman, thinking they were 
tired and thirsty served them with water. Taking their 
strainer from the bowl the bhikkhus drank and thanking 
her for her seiwice went away. The woman afterwards 
died and recollecting her good deed was reborn in the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three Devas. 

By the power of her merit she had a celestial mansion 
with luck bringing trees. Surrounding it was a moat with 
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kinds of lotuses. In the park on both sides of the 
moat were lakes also adorned with five kinds of lotuses. 
There she enjoyed celestial happiness disporting on the 
water in a celestial barge. Seeing her splendour Moggallana 
asked about her action : 

“In a royal barge resplendent 
Canopied with golden awning 
You rejoice and cull the lotus. 

Whence this joy and whence this glory ? 

I request you mighty fairy. 

Tell to me the deed of virtue 
Wrouglit by you in world of mortals.** 
lUeased at Mogga liana’s question 
Thus the shining one responded 
Making clear her deed of virtue. 

“When on earth I dwelt a woman 
Bhikkhus saw I, thirst alllicted. 

Unto them 1 offered water. 

Who gives water to the thirsty 
And a rest unto the weary 
Wins a lake of cooling water 
Bright with lotuses and lilies 
And forever in the river 
B^lows a stream of gleaming water 
Bordered by its sands of silver 
Pa tali and rosy Jambu 
With their blossoms fill the grove. 

He amid this radiant splendour 

Tasteth bliss and joy celestial 

In a mansion of the devas 

Acts of this kind bring such pleasures, 

All this splendou:, bliss and glory 
Came to me from such a karma.” 

VII. 

Another Celestial Barge Mansion. 

When the Blessed One was living at Savatthi, a certain 
Arahat having passed the Rainy Season Retreat in a village 
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set out for Savatthi, being desirous of seeing the Lord and 
hearing the Doctrine. 

Seeing a spot where there was shade and water, he 
approaclicd a house and stood at the door. A certain 
woman .seeing the Elder, invited him into the house and 
ollered him a seat. She gave him water to wash and oil 
to anoint his feet. She fanned him, and after he had 
become cooled and refreshed, she prepared a sweet drink 
for him. The Elder delighted her with a discourse and 
de})arted. 

Eh conclusion is identical with the previous story. 

VIII. 

Third Golden Celesital Barge Mansion. 

The Buddha with a retinue of bhikkhus was travelling 
and visiting various countries. He approached a Brahmin 
village called I’huna in Ko.sala. The Brahmin householders 
heard of the approach of the Buddha, but the people of 
Thuna were men of wrong views and revered not the 
Buddha. I’hey thought if the Buddh? sojourned two or 
three days, the village would be converted to His faith, and 
their Brahman doctrine would disappear. 

Thinking thus they tried to prevent the Buddha’s 
arrival by removing all boats and facilities whereby he 
might approach the village. They closed all wells and other 
places whence water might be procured, thinking that these 
shaven headed ascetics would thereby be deprived of drink. 

The Buddha knowing their evil deed, and feeling pity 
for them, accompanied by bhikkhus crossed the river 
through the air, entered the village and sat down under a 
tree by the road-side. 

Many women who went for water saw the Buddha 
seated under the tree. Now it was commanded that if 
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Samana Gotama or his disciples should enter the village, 
none might oiler them water oi show hospitality. 

A certain brahmin's maidservant fetching water, seeing 
the Buddha and his retinue thirsty, despite the command, 
offered them water with a kindly heart. She thought, 
‘‘though it is forbidden to attend if) these bhikkhus, yet if 
I do not do a good deed when oj^port unity offers, how shall 
I win release from this miserable lifer? The act that I do 
will be mine own, and even though the brahmans slay me, 
I should do my duty.” 

Reflecting thus, even at the risk her life, she brought 
water and served the Buddha and the bhikkhus with joyful 
heart. 

Knowing her pure mind the Buddha by his marvellous 
power brought it about that the water in the vessel should 
not be diminished. She seeing this marvel, gave water to 
each bhikkhu one after the other. The water was not 
diminished. Delighted in heart she went home with the 
vessel full of water. 

Her master, hearing that she gave water, and thinking, 
that she had broken the law of the village and disgraced 
him, beat herein his anger. 

In consequence of this she died and was born in the 
world of the Thirty-three Devas in a celestial mansion with 
happiness like that described in the previous story. 

The Buddha said to Ananda, ‘‘Go, Ananda, fetch water 
from that well.” Ananda answered, “Lord, the well is 
made foul by the villagers of Thuna, we may not thence 
fetch drinking water.” The Buddha requested him a 
second and third time, and he went, taking with him the 
the Buddha’s bowl. As he approached the well it over- 
flowed with clear pure water which rising flooded the 
village. Seeing this marvel the brahmans came to the 
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Buddha and implored his forgiveness. Then the Hood sub- 
sided in a moment. 

Marvelling at the psychic power of the Buddha the 
villagers respectfully invited Him and His disciples for the 
next day’s meal and prepared dwelling places for them. 
On the morrow they gave alms to the Buddha and the 
bhikkhus and .sat down respectfully to listen to the Law. 

At that time that shining one, recalling the cause of 
her prosperity and realizing that it was due to her offering 
water to the Buddha and the bhikkhus reflected; “Now I 
will go and adore the Buddha to show to men that even ri 
little thing done for the Buddha yields great results.” 

Thinking thus, accompanied by a thousand fairies with 
great dignity and splendour she came in her celestial 
mansion and appeared before the gathering of villagers. 
Descending from her mansion she stood bowing down to 
the Buddha. Then the Blessed One desiring to make clear 
the result of karma, enquired thus of the shining one: 

“IvO, tliy lofty towering mansion 
Wifh its roofs all variegaterl, 

And the splendour of the chambers 
Shining over all directions. 

I request you mighty fairy, 

Tell to me the deed of virtue 
Wrought by you in world of mortals ? 

^‘Delighted at the Buddha’s question 
Making clear her former karma 
Thus the shining one responded : 

(The rest except the last stanza as before) 

By this deed I gained my glory 
And my hue of golden shining 
Gleaming over all directions. 

T’was that I might win this karma 
That the Buddha drank the water.” 


• # 



MY TOUR IN BURMA AND MALAYA 

By Devapriya Vai.isinha 


On the 13th of March I went to stay with my friend 
U Thein Maung, the present Advocate-General of Burma. 
In connection with our efforts to restore Buddhagaya 
Temple to the Buddhists, I had made his acquaintance 
several years ago. As a member of the Indian legislative 
Assembly prior to the separation of Burma, IJ Thein Maung 
visited our headquarters at Calcutta several times on his 
way to Delhi. He had kindly invited me to stay with him 
when I came to Burma. For the convenience of myself 
and Mr. Karunaratna he had converted his office on the 
ground floor into a bed room. This arrangement suited both 
of us very well. Until we left Burma it was our place of 
work and rest and we cannot be .sufficiently thankful to our 
host. U Thein Mayng and his kind wife looked after 
our comforts during our long stay in such a manner as to 
make us feel quite at home. This contributed largely to 
the success of our visit. 

U Thein Maung is a charming personality and one is 
drawn to him by his perfect manners. Burmans in general 
are well-known for their spirit of optimism and joyousness 
which they impart to all around them. U Thein Maung 
seems to possess this quality in a high degree. His work as 
jhe Advocate General of Burma must be an exacting one. 
1 presume sometimes certain points of the law must be 
causing him worry but never did he show any such anxiety. 
He was always full of mirth and his pleasant laugh and 
cordiality made everyone feel happy. 

5 
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After settling down at U Thein Maung’s house, I tfcgan 
to visit friends one after another. Those on whom I called 
were Mr. Chen Chang Leong, Sir Mya Bu, Mr. Quah Ee Sin, 
Hon. Dr. Thein Maung, Ven. Pannaloka and Mrs. Tsain. 
Chen Chang Leong (since dead) was a son of the late 
Mr. Chan Chore Rhine who had promised to build the 
Free Dispensary at Sarnath. Soon after his lamentable 
death his son, Mr. Leong, faithfully carried out his father’s 
wishes and also added a donation from himself to complete 
the work. Though a young man, Mr. Leong was a regular 
invalid and his death which took place soon after my return 
to India was, therefore, not at all a surprise to me. His 
death is a loss to Buddhist work in India as he had made 
several promises of help. Sir Mya Bu is a Judge of the 
Rangoon High Court and he expressed his willingness to 
co operate with us. Mr. Quah Ee Sin is one of the oldest 
subscribers to the Maha Bodhi Journal. He is by nationality 
a Chinese. I had noticed for many years how regularly 
he sent his subscriptions for the Maha Bodhi Journal 
and the Buddha day celebrations organised by our Society 
in India. I did not know him before but something had 
always attracted me to him. Before I left Calcutta I had 
determined to call on him even if I failed to call on others. 
Our meeting was a very happy one. Tall, thin and 
venerable looking, Mr. Qua Ee Sin welcomed me as if I 
was a very old and tried friend. The few minutes I spent 
with him in pleasant conversation were some of the happiest 
moments I spent in Burma. Here was a man who not only 
called himself a Buddhist but also lived Buddhism con- 
scientiously. There was an atmosphere of peace, content- 
ment and benevolence about him which could come only to 
a man who really walked the Path through a long period. 
Kindness seemed to overflow from his frail body. He is not 
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a sirtnt in the orthodox sense. He works in a commercial firm 
and leads a layman’s normal life and perhaps takes no active 
part in any religious organisation, and yet he seemed to have 
found a peace which will undoubtedly be the envy of many 
so-called saints. He is so unostentatious and free from 
egoism, I doubt whether he would have allowed me to 
write these few lines if he knew about it. As I was taking 
his leave, unexpectedly and unasked he gave me a donation 
of Rs. lOo/- with his blessings for the success of my work. 

My visit to see the members of late U Ohn Chine’s 
family also proved to be of great benefit to my work in 
Burma. The late U Ohn Chine’s name was familiar to 
me as 1 had read about him in the old numbers of the 
Maha Bodhi Journal. I had also heard a good deal about 
him from the lips of our founder, the late Ven. Dharmapala, 
but I had no occasion to meet any of his descendants. 
Fortunately Mr. Karunaratna who had visited Burma earlier 
with Mr. Rajah Hewavitarne, one of our Trustees, knew 
the family well and introduced me to them. The late 
U Ohn Chine was qne of our founder’s most enthusiastic 
supporters in the early days of the Maha Bodhi movement 
in India. Thc^ were so very intimate that they addressed 
each other as ‘brother’. During his life-time the Rangoon 
branch of the Maha Bodhi Society was a source of 
considerable help to the Headquarters in India. His death 
seems to have put an end to the activities of this branch. 
Evidently those in charge of the work in India had also lost 
touch with the other members of his family. Inspite of this 
interruption, the family tradition of doing religious work 
had been faithfully kept up by the other members. 
Mrs. Tsain, one of U Ohn Chine’s daughters, and her son-in- 
law, Mg Hla Myint are the two most active in the field today. 
Without wasting any more time they put themselves in 
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communication with some o£ the High Priests and Societies" 
with a view to arranging lectures for me. All the lectures 
in Rangoon, except three, were arranged through their kind 
offices. Mg Hla is an enthusiastic young worker whose 
assistance to me was most useful. 

The first lecture was arranged by Mrs. Tsain at the 
Health Exhibition organised in connection with the Pagoda 
festival. Dr. Ba Yin who was the President of the Health 
Exhibition is a good Buddhist and gave me all necessary 
facilities. I showed the slides of the sacred places in India 
and gave an account of the present state of Buddhism. 
There was an enormous gathering. The audience must 
have l3een over 3000. I was again asked to deliver two 
more lectures at the same place which I did. 

At the invitation of Senator U Thwin 1 attended a 
meeting of the Maha Bodhi Committee which was set up 
some time ago to cany on the agitation for the recovery of 
the Buddhagaya Temple. Several c|uestions were discussed 
at the meeting and at my suggestion it was decided to move 
a resolution in the Senate requesting the Government of 
India to take steps to hand over the management of the 
Buddhagaya Temple to the Buddhists. U Maung Maung 
of Pegu was entrusted with this duty and I trust he will see 
the motion carried through at an early date. 

On the 16th March I was present at the Conference of 
Buddhist Associations, numbering over 60, convened for 
the purpose of deciding the proposed changes in the consti- 
tution of the Swedagon Pagoda Trust. At present all the 
Trustees are elected for life. Though there is no emolu- 
ment, yet to be elected a Trustee of the famous Pagoda 
is an honour which, perhaps, every Burman covets. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that there should be a keen 
desire on the part of younger Buddhists to initiate reforms 
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ilk the constitution. I’hero was a lively discussion but 
everything was decided in a smooth and go<Kl-huinoured 
manner in the true Buddhist spirit. I was asked to addrc.ss 
the gathering and in the course of my speech 1 stressed 
on the duty of all Buddhists in helping the revival of 
Buddhism in the land of its birth. U the rrustees of the 
famous Pagoda give thought to this work seriousl), 1 feel 
certain that the revival of Buddhism iu lutlia would be 
successful earlier than many people imagine it to be possible. 
'I'he field for this work has already been prepared by the 
Malta Bodhi Society’s activities lasting nearly 47 years and it 
is left to the Buddhist countries now to organise a strong 
missionary campaign, rite Buddhist Movement retpiires 
two important things to make it a success viz., funds and 
workers. With the funds they command and the inlluence 
they have over the Buddhists, the Swedagon Pagoda 
Trustees can look after the financial side. Selection of 
workers is a more difficult task but if funds arc available 
suitable young men could be given a training. In five 
years there will be enough well-qualified workers. May 
I suggest to the Trustees to raise five lakhs of rupees for 
(Jie purpose and start the movement? I hcn they will earn 
the gratitude *of all Buddhists. Spread of Buddhism in 
India is necessary for the preservation and progress of 
Buddhism in Burma and other Buddhist countries as well. 

At the invitation of the Ven. Pahnaloka Thera, 
founder of the Buddhist Mi.ssion in Rangoon, I visited 
his headquarters on the Maghi Purnima day to give a 
lantern lecture. There were about four hundred Bengalee 
Buddhists present. Most them had gone from Chittagong 
and are employed in various places in the city. I was glad 
to know that their number was large and that the Temple 
at Upper Phayre Street was erected with funds contributed 
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by them. Revd. Patlnaloka Thera is to be congratulated 
on the good work he is doing there. With the meagre 
resources at his disposal, he has not only succeeded in erect- 
ing the Vihara but has built up a Press to print Buddhist 
books in Bengalee. He has already published about 12 
Piili Texts and over twenty pamphlets. I was highly 
pleased to hear that practiatlly all the w'ork in the Press 
was done by monks and Samaneras under him. This may, 
perhaps, sound strange and there may even be criticism as 
to why monks should be made to do such work. We must, 
however, remember that conditions which prevailed a few 
centuries ago are no longer existing now. In ancient days 
monks spent most of their time in meditation and religious 
duties but with the changes brought about by modern con- 
ditions they have given this up to a large extent. Most 
of them, it is regrettable to say, have to idle away their 
time. They follow neither the old ideal nor have they 
evolved a mode of activities in consonance with modern 
requirements. This conflict of ideals has brought confusion 
into their lives as it is the case with all ancient institutions. It 
is high time that leading monks got together and devised a 
scheme to protect the purity of the Order and at the same 
time make the monk’s life a useful one to himself and 
to others. I would rather see a monk working in a Press 
where Buddhist Literature is printed than see him knock- 
ing about the streets and waiting at entrance of 
cinema.s. Buddhist leaders will have to tackle this problem 
before it is too late. 

On several occasions we went to see the Industrial 
Exhibition which was being held on the grounds of the 
Jubilee Hall. It was crowded with people belonging to 
various nationalities. Eighty per cent of the exhibits were 
of Indian manufacture. The chief Burmese exhibits were 
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la«quer work and Umbrellas. Burmese are experts in these 
lines. 

Three lectures were arranged for me in the Jubilee 
Hall by Mg Hla through the courtesy of the Chairman of 
the Committee, U Ba Dun, Bar-at-law. There were large 
crowds at all the meetings. The i6 mm. film of the sacred 
places which I took with me was also shown. 

On the 5 oth March a special public meeting was 
organised in the Thwin Cinema under ilie auspices of 
6o Buddhist Associations in Rangoon. There was a 
distinguished gathering and I made an appeal to those 
present to take up the question of the restoration of the 
Buddhagaya Temple. 

Dr. B. M. Barua and Mr. J. C. Chatter jee took me to 
see one Rev. Buddhaghosa who is reputed to be a linguist 
and a saintly monk. He lives in a small monastery in the 
centre of a Cemetery near the city of Rangoon together 
with a number of young novices. We were struck by the 
simplicity of his life. We had a long chat with him in 
the course of which we learnt about his wanderings in 
India, Ceylon, Siam and other countries. He recited Pali 
and Sanskrit vt^rscs in a beautiful tone which impressed all 
of us. He spoke a few words in Sinhalese with me and I 
was surprised to find a young Sinhalese Samanera among 
his pupils. There was also a Siamese. We also called on 
Bhikkhu Adisawuntha who vras excommunicated for his 
views regarding the starting of a Bhikkhuni Order. He 
has discovered an old Manuscript of Lalita Vistara in 
Burmese script which he is now editing for publication. 

{To be continued) 



7TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA, SARNATH 

{Contributed) 

Tlie anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara which is 
celebrated every year on the full moon day of Kartika 
(November) at Holy Isipatana, Samath, where the Lord 
Buddha preached His first Discourse known as the Dhamma- 
chakkapavattana Sutta to the five Bhikkhus 2527 years ago is 
of very great importance to the Buddhists as it afFords them 
not only the opportunity of visiting the sacred places con- 
nected with the life of the Lord, but also the rare opportunity 
of worshiping the holy relics of the Devatideva Sakyamuni, 
which were found during the excavations of some of the old 
stupas built by the great emperor Asoka and which are 
exhibited for public worship only on the anniversary days. 

TTie Maha-Bodhi Society made every effort possible to 
attract Buddhist pilgrims from over-seas and other places to 
this sacred place by getting them cheap steamer and Rail 
tickets. With a view to creating general interest in Buddhism 
among the people of Benares City, it arranged on this occasion 
a series of popular lectures on the teachings of the Blessed 
One. People from near about villages also took part in the 
festival as items of interest to them were included in the 
programme viz., wrestling. Tug of War, Drama, Village Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition etc. 

The seventh anniversary celebration of the opening of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara commenced on the 6th November 
and continued till the 8th. The Vihara grounds were taste- 
fully decorated. TTie first item in the programme was the 
opening of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition by Bhadanta 
Ananda Kausalyayana. There were many interesting exhibits 
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in^uding several articles made by the Maha Bodhi Vidya- 
lay a Boys. The holy relics procession which forms an 
indispensable item of the programme every year is one of 
the most picturesque sights which the anniversary offers, ft 
started from the Vihara at 1-30 P.M. The holy relics 
were taken on an elephant, placed in a beautiful silver casket 
studded with precious gems. Buddhists and non-Buddhists, 
Bhikkhus and nuns, lay-men and lay-women all joined the 
procession. Over 250 boys of the Maha Bodhi Schools 
marched in rows of four taking flags in their hands. The 
recitation of Nam Myo Ho Ren Cckyo while beating a drum 
by a Japanese monk, playing on giant flutes by the Tibetan 
Lamas and the frequent cries of Sadhu, Sadhu, Sadhu from 
Ceylon Buddhists made the procession very impressive. It 
went up to the Chaukandi Stupa where the Buddha is said 
to have first met the five Bhikkhus to whom He preached the 
noble Dhamma, via the Dhamekh Stupa and the site of the 
ruined monasteries. It returned by the main road. After 
perambulating the Vihara three times the holy relics were 
taken in and placed for public worship. Tbe rush for a sighf 
of the relics at that tirjie was so great that it had to be stopped. 

At 4 P.M. the monster Anniversary public meeting was 
hbld in a spacious shamiana presided over by the most Ven. 
B. Piyaratanfi Nayaka TTiero, Principal, Vidyodaya Oriental 
College, Colombo, and the President of the Maha Eiodhi 
Society, Ceylon. After administering the Panca Sila by the 
Ven. K. Jinaratana Nayaka Thero (all standing) and the 
singing of the Dhammacakkapavattana song in Hindi by the 
students of the Theosophical National Women’s College, 
Benares, the General Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society 
read his welcome address. This was followed by messages 
of greetings on behalf of Japan by Rev. Yeng, China 
by Rev. Teh Yu, Germany by Rev. Nyanasiri, England 
by Sister Vajira, Burma by Rev. Varasambodhi, Ceylon 
by Mr. F. Gunaratna, Tibet by Lama Nwang Samdeq 
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and India by Bhikkhu Jagadish Kasyapa. Prominent among 
those who also spoke on the occasion was Rev. Rahula 
Sankrityayaria. The president of the meeting, the most 
Ven, B. Piyaratana Nayaka Thero, spoke in Sanskrit and 
expressed great satisfaction at the efforts of the Maha Bodhi 
Society in reviving Buddhism in the lands of its birth. With a 
vote of thanks to the president and those present on the 
occasion and the singing of a song by the students of the 
Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya, the meeting terminated. 

In the evening the Bodhi Tree, the Vihara and the other 
buildings were illuminated, and a Drama entitled “Veera 
Durgadas” was staged by the students of the Maha Bodhi 
Vidyalaya. 

The next day’s proceedings began with Mangalacharan 
in the Vihara. The holy relics were then placed in the 
silver casket for worship. In the evening there W£is a lecture 
on Buddhism and World Peace by Tripitakacharya Maha 
Pandita Sri Rahula Sankrityayana. It was presided over by 
Sri Prakasa, M.A., L.L.B., Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. The learned 
lecturer who has travelled very widely and has spent much 
of his valuable time in search of rare Buddhist manuscripts 
spoke at great length as to how Buddhism could solve world’s 
peace. His lecture was very well attended and was appre- 
ciated by all. After illuminations a grand ^iamp-fire was 
arranged by the Scouts of the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya. In 
the night there was a Buddhist Reunion Meeting presided over 
by the Bhadanta Ananda Kausalyayana. The following were 
the resolutions passed : — 

I . This conference of Buddhists of different coun- 
tries assembled at the Mtilagandhakuti Vihara on the 
occasion of its seventh anniversary, expresses its deep 
sorrow at the continued indiflFerence of the Government 
of India to the claims of the Buddhists to the control 
of the Buddhagaya Temple. In view of the fact that 
it is within the jurisdiction of Provinci^ Governments 
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now to settle such questions, this Conference earnestly 
request the Government of Bihar to settle the question 
to the satisfaction of the Buddhists at an early date. 

2. This Conference learns with satisfaction that 
the Maha Bodhi Society’s work at Sarnath and other 
places is making rapid progress and in view of the 
importance of this sacred place, it requests Buddhists 
of all countries to co-operate with the Society. 

3. This Conference deeply regrets the present 
deadly conflict between Japan and China, the two 
largest Buddhist countries in the world, and in view 
of the teachings of Buddhism which enjoins its followers 
not to resort to force in order to settle their differences, 
this conference appeals, even at this late hour, to the 
two countries to settle their differences amicably. 

4. This Conference request the Provincial Govern- 
ments in India to declare the birth day of Lord Buddha 
who is worshipped not only by the Buddhists but also 
by the Hindus, as a public holiday. 

5. This conference of Buddhists places on record 
its deep regret that in spite of repeated requests the 
Government of India has not taken steps to safeguard 
the interests of the Buddhist minorities in India 
especially in Bengal where there are over a lakh of 
Buddhists and therefore requests the Government again 
to examine into their grievances and give them adequate 
relief by offering facilities for education and representa- 
tion in various public bodies. 

Those who spoke in support of these resolutions were : 
the Most Ven. B. Piyaratana Nayaka Thera (Ceylon), Ven. 
K. Jinaratana Nayaka Thera (Ceylon), Rev. Bodhananda 
Mahasthavira (Lucknow), Mr. B. S. Chohan (Ajmere), Mr. 
Akun Thein (Mukteswar), Bhikkhu Dhammaskhandha (Calicut) 
and Mr. Devapriya Valisinha. 
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Reverend Bodhananda Mahasthavira (Lucknow) mentioped 
some of the difficulties which Buddhist workers in India have 
to face. He stated in particular the lack of a strong lay 
Buddhist Community which would make the revival of 
Buddhism more stable and sure. 

Reverend Dharmaskhandha (Malabar) gave an account of 
the work the Maha Bodhi Mission was doing in Malabar. He 
stressed the necessity of Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma 
taking a more lively interest in his work. 

Mr. Akun Thein (Mukteshwar) acquainted the audience 
with the present condition of the few Buddhists still living 
in Kumaun. The biggest problem they have to face 
to-day was the marriage of their sons and daughters. Con- 
stant intermarrying among themselves has brought relation- 
ships too close to allow further connections. He therefore 
appealed to the Buddhists of other places to help them to 
solve this difficulty. 

The third day of the celebration was mostly devoted to 
the school sports, show of physical feats and the anniversary 
and prize distribution of the Maha Bodhi Schools under the 
chairmanship of Mr. R. N. Kaul, Inspector of Schools, 
Benares Division. Holy Relics were also exhibited for public 
worship during the day. As this was the last day of the 
exhibition of the sacred relics there was a great rush of visitorn 
from town and outside. 

• 

BOOK REVIEW 

The Religions of the World. — Being a full account of the 
Parliament of Religions held at Calcutta in connection 
with the Ramakrishna Centenary. In 2 vols., Pp. 1044. 
Published by RameJcrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
College Square, Calcutta. Price Rs. 10. 

We have received an excellent publication, — “The 
Religions of the World.” This contains an account of the 
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wqjk done by the Parliament of Religions held in Calcutta 
in 1937, and which was organised by the Ramakrishna Birth 
Centenary Celebration Committee. It comprises two volumes 
of five hundred pages each. 

This Parliament was a truly cosmopolitan event. Repre- 
sentatives from all lands. Elast and West, joined in giving the 
force of their character to this noble undertaking and in this 
way paying their homage to the Great Prophet of freedom 
of conscience and Religious toleration, who by holy Ganga s 
silent shore, gave to the world his great message. 

The swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission are now many 
in number, and not a few of them have penetrated into 
distant parts of the globe. ITiere are among them men of 
high intellectual power, and all of them give their lives to 
service for the good of the many while at the same time 
practising meditation and devotional exercises. They have 
their headquarters at Belur, by that great stream that all 
Hindus love so much. These swamis are therefore well fitted 
to call together a Parliament, the object of which is to help 
man to rise beyond tfie personal and recognise the great 
reality that lies beyond heterogenous viewpoints. 

There were some social functions connected with the 
Parliament, where the different members met and got 
acquainted. • 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukherjee in recalling some of the objects of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893, showed that 
the same lofty ideals, which spoke then, were now animating 
the Ramakrishna Parliament of 1937, one of the foremost of 
these being, — “to bring the nations of the earth into a more 
friendly fellowship in the hope of securing permanent inter- 
national peace.” 

In the Greetings from the Delegates, Sardar Jamait Singh 
of the Sikh Community said if we just practice in our 
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lives the chief teachings of Ramkrishna, many of the con- 
flicts prevailing upon earth, vsnll disappear.** 

Mr. Devapriya Valisinha of the Maha-Bodhi Society, 
wound up his welcome address by saying — “may this historic 
meeting help us to understand one another better and work 
together in union for the peace and happiness of all human 
beings.** 

Pandit Vidyanandji referred to Ramkrishna as “the man 
whose mission it was to preach all-embracing love.** 

Jains, Parsees, Moslems, TTheosophists all paid their 
tribute to the great Aryan saint, in whose name they were 
gathered together and so did the Y. M. C. A. and the Jewish 
Community. 

The Presidential Addresses were by various learned men, 
the first of which, by Prof. Brajendra Nath Seal, was rather 
lengthy, but full of noble sayings. He called Ramkrishna 
“a cosmic Humanist.’* 

C. L. Chen, the Consul for China, made his address short. 
He said, “At this period, when the nations are embarking 
upon a mad policy of war, how fitting it is, that India should 
again sound the message of brotherhood, love and peace.** 

Dr. Tagore quoted Kabir, who say.« that “the Jewel of 
Truth must be found in every man’s own heart.” 

These are all noble sayings and should go deep into thre 
heart. 

It would be almost impossible to go into further details, 
the work is so comprehensive. All who are interested in the 
spread of universal harmony, would do well to procure a 
set of these magnificent volumes. 

A. C. A. 


Aryan Path, September, 1938. 

Tbe September issue of the * ‘Aryan Path**, is called the 
special Hind Swaraj number. It is a review of Gandhi’s book 
by numerous contributors. The articles are certainly thought- 
ful, and we feel by reading through the pages that “Hind 
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Swaraj’*, though only a small book, is still very powerful. 

It is evidently a book in which Gandhi’s mind is fully 
expressed. 

In “The Teaching of Gandhi” C. Delisle Burns tells us that 
Gandhi does not fear to attack the faults of Indian civiliza- 
tion, such as child-marriage, animal sacrifice etc., but these, 
he says, are the defects of the Indian Civilization, not its 
essence. He believes in what he calls “soulforce” and he 
identifies it with what Kropotkin calls “mutual aid.” 

In “TTie Law of Love”, J. D. Beresford points out that 
Gandhi calls machinery one of the false gods and that his is 
a vision of a peasant India practising her immemorial arts 
and crafts. 

Hugh L’A Fausset in “A Revolutionary Message” tells 
us that Gandhi considers the Manchester mills system a 
typical example of the way in which a man’s moral being is 
inevitably tapped by machinery. 

Again, Claude Houghton in “Civilization the Path of 
Duty” quotes such true sayings as — “if we have inner free- 
dom, nothing and no one has power over us , or if we are 
in chains, we have forged them.” 

Gandhi calls the conditions in England pitiable. 

The above are, however, but a few points brought out. 
in order to^fillly understand and appreciate the book, one 
should read it in its entirety. 

• * 

* 

NOTES AND NEWS 

Sir Walter StricklancVs Bequest. 

According to the latest news from England several 
obstacles seem to have cropped up in giving effect to the 
Will of the late Sir Walter Strickland who left the large 
§um of £. 5 (‘,ooo for a Buddhist Monastery in Ceylon, 
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Lady Strickland who apparently had not shared her 
husband’s religious views is opposing the Will and long 
drawn-out litigation is likely to ensue. 

* * • • 

Buddhist Manuscripts from digit. 

The search for firewood by some cowherds in Gilgit 
has led to the discovery of some Buddhist manuscripts 
believed to be of great importance to the Buddhist world 
(Whites the Srinagar Correspondent of the “Hindusthan 
Standard”). 

His Highness’ Government sent in August last its 
Superintendent of Research, Mr. Madhusudan Koul, to 
excavate the stupas four in number, on digging one of 
which certain Manuscript had been previously discovered. 
The cow'hcrds had already dug a jwrtion of the biggest of 
the stupas 30 ft. in height and three-storeyed. In the 
topmost stoiy was found a wooden box containing certain 
manuscripts W'rittcn on birch bark. The alphabet 
represented in them is a form of the Gupta characters (a 
member of the Brahmi family) having close affinity with 
the “Sarda” alphabet which appears in the “Agraprasasti” 
(Economic Inscription) of the fifth century- A.D. The 
language, in which the Manuscripts are written, is in most 
cases the Buddhist Sanskrit. — (Ceylon Daily News). 

* * * * 

Interesting Discoveries in Swat Valley. 

A number of important discoveries in Afghanistan are 
reported by a party of British Archteologists who have 
arrived in Delhi on their way back to England. 

This was the first British Archaeological expedition to 
enter Afghanistan. They spent several months in the 
country, travelled 2000 miles by postal lorry, motor car 
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anti on horse back, and for a time lived in a cave on top 
of a 6000 ft. mountain where shepherds had led them to an 
ancient “palace of idols.” 

In an interview with a representative of the Statesman 
\lhe leader of the party, Mr. Evert Barger of the University 
of Bristol, said the expedition had excavated a number of 
Buddhist shrines and Monasteries in the Swat valley, and 
that two of the party had also made an extensive tour of 
the territories south of the Oxus. Swat, Mr. Barger said, 
had long been known as a treastire-house of Ciandharan 
sculpture, but no expedition had hitherto received per- 
mission to excavate there, although in 1926 Sir Aurel Stein 
made a rapid survey of some of its chief sites. 

The expedition’s finds include a large number of 
sculptures, reliefs and friezes in stone and plaster, in a 
great variety of styles. Among these is a particularly fine 
panel showing Buddha surrounded by adoring figures, 
which is reminiscent of mediaeval Christian paintings. At 
almost every site side by side with stone sculptures were 
found numerous objects of iron, such as clamps, nails, door 
hinges, bracelets and a monastery bell complete with hook 
and clapper. (Statesman.) 

• • • • 

Siamese Prince and princesses visit Mulagandhakuti Vihara, 

Samath. 

, His Royal Highness Prince Paribratra of Siam visited 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath on the 17th 
November. He was accompanied by his wife and two 
daughters. The Prince and Princesses were accorded a 
cordial welcome by the residents. The scouts of the Maha 
Bodhi Vidyalaya formed a guard of honour. Mr. Devapriya 
Valisinha, General Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, showed 
them round. The Royal visitors first worshipped and then 
inspected the famous frescoes on the walls of the Vihara. 
They were highly impressed with them. After spending 
over two hours during which they also visited the ancient 
ruins and the museum, the party left for Benares. This is 
the first time that members of the Siamese Royal ^mily 
have visited Samath. 
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MAHA BODHI VIDYALAYA, SARNATH 

AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

Samath (Migadaya), 6 miles from Benares, is one of the 
four most sacred places to the Buddhists. Sarnath may rightly 
be described as the birth-place of Buddhism for it was here 
that the Lord Buddha preached His first sermon to the five 
ascetics. It was also from here that the first band of Buddhist 
missionaries was sent out to the world to preach His new 
message. Samath is, therefore, a place which should be rear 
to the heart of every Buddhist and Hindu. 

By the erection of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara, Vihara 
Library, Birla Dharmasala, Free Dispensary and other institu- 
tions. Samath has regained its past importance as a centre 
of Buddhist activity. 

At this sacred place the Maha Bodhi Society had for many 
years been endeavouring to offer facilities of education to 
young people residing in the neighbouring villages. A scheme 
was undertaken for this purpose when the Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, the late founder of the Society, was directing its affairs. 
Under his guidance a Primary Schocfl was organised where 
children Were taught free of cost. It was ^een from experience 
that children soon lost what they learnt unless the teaching 
was continuous for at least three or four years more. Hence 
a Middle English School and a Hindi Middle School were 
started to meet the local demand. The obiect of the Society 
is to raise the standard to that of a High English School as soon 
as its funds permit it to extend its present scope. In all the 
three Schools at Samath conducted by the Maha Bodhi Society, 
the normal attendance is about 250 daily. The lack of accom- 
modation for these students has been very keenly felt for a 
long time. They generally meet their teacher on corridors out- 
sid the offices of the Maha Bodhi Society or in small rooms 
in the Dharmasala where they cannot attend to their lessons. 

Under the circumstances the Maha Bodhi Society has been 
compelled to undertake the construction of a commodious 
buildirtg for which the estimated expense is Rs. 75,000/-. It 
will allow all the contemplated expansion of the Society's 
educational activities. The ever generous Seth Jugol Kishore 
Birlaji has made a gift of 3 bighas of land for the building. It 
is hoped that members of the piiblic will sympathise with the 
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Project of the Maha Bodhi Society and would ofFer donations to 
enable it to complete the scheme of construction. Each room 
would cost about Rs. 1800/-. 

Sarnath is eminently suited to the student's life, free as it 
is from the various distractions which often prevent the young 
learners from going on with their studies in towns. Besides 
this, history of Sarnath is of such a nature that if an educational 
institution requires any tradition to stimulate its growth it will 
hardly hnd anything as inspiring as Sarnath will afford. 

His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda and 
others in hfgh positions have visited the place and complimented 
the Society on its work. 

ITie above facts are placed before the public in the 
^pectation that we may not have to wait indefinitely for the 
accommodation of 250 scholars for whose education the Maha 
Bodhi Society is straining to the utmost its slender lesources. 
It is absolutely necessary to put up at least ten rooms within 
this year and we earnestly trust that our appeal will have a 
ready response. 

All contributions should be sent to the General Secretary^ 
Maha Bodhi Society, Benares, India. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji, Kt., M.A., B.L., 
President, Maha Bodhi SorUty, 

RahuCa Sankrtyayana, 

• Vice-President, Maha Bodhi Society, 

Sri Prakasa, M.A., L.L.B., M.L.A., Bar-at-Law, 
President, Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya 

Advisory Committee, 

Senator U Thwin, 

Vice-President, Maha Bodhi Society, 

Ananda Kausalyayana, 

Sarnath, Benares, 

Prof. Jayachand Vidyaeankar, 

Kashi Vidyapith. 

Bhikkhu Jagadish Kasyapa, M.A., 

Head Master, M, B, Vidyalaya, 

Devapriya Valisinha, 

General Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, 




Cases of DEFORMITY are successfully treated by us. 
A well-made appliance corrects the deformity and gives 
comfort to the patient. We have vast experience in this 
line as well as a big Surgical Factory at our command 
to construct these appliances 'oa scientific principlesC 
Cheaper appfiemces made by inexpaienced people 
aggravate the trouble. * 

Please consult us for Flat Feet, Bow Legs, Curvature of 
the Spine and other deformities. 

We also specialise in the manufacture of TRUSSES for*. 
Hernia, Abdominal Belts for Ladies and Gents, and 
Artificial Limbs. 
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